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Wine exported in CORRUGATED boxes 


reduces cost, breakage, space 


Shipping bottled Italian wine is a prob- 
lem not greatly different from that of 
shipping many another fragile commod- 
ity: the contents must be protected, yet 
the cost of the package kept low. Today, 
many enterprising bottlers have found 
the ideal solution in corrugated boxes. 

Lighter in weight than most wooden 
crates, corrugated boxes save 5 to 8 Ib. 
each. They cost less to buy, less to pack, 
less to ship—savings which add mate- 
rially to the profits in wine. 

Corrugated boxes protect the contents 
better than wooden ones, experience 


MANUFACTURED 


shows, because they are so resilient 
under impact. Yet they require less 
space in storage, aboard ship, and at 
the vendor's shop. 

Corrugated has the additional advan- 
tage of enabling easy printing on the 
sides for better brand identification and 
easy checking of inventory. 

Today, corrugated boxes are being 
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used to package all sorts of pr 
for safety, economy and appeara: 
you use corrugated? Have a | 
your nearby boxmaker and see 
Langston doesn’t sell corrugat 
the machines that make it. Sin: 
these machines have led the ! 
efficiency and dependability. 5 
Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J., U.» 
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No more working late at the office 


for this young lady—her employers 





are installing one of the new ADDO 
Duplex machines for Wages, Salaries 
y. and Costing work. Why not make it 
a “* Duplexmas ” for your staff—and 


Start the new Year right. 


At £115 the ADDO 
Duplex is the only 








t electric adding machine 


with storage total. 


Write or phone for details. 


Empire House, 


St. Martins-le-Grand, 





London, E.C.1. 
Monarch 9791. 





Bulmer’s (Calculators) Ltd. 
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Do you still wind your watch? 











Winding a watch is a nuisance, Outmoded, Un- 
necessary ! 


But, you never have to wind a Mido, It starts 
winding itself the instant you.put it- on, 
keeps winding as you wear it. Yet for all 
its slim elegance, a Mido wants no pam- 
pering. Swim with your Mido. Play 
tennis with it. 100% waterproof. 
Shock-protected. Anti-magnetic, 
Unbreakable mainspring. The 
worry-free watch! 


Mido makes only self-winding 
watches—the world’s largest 
gift selection. And, isn’t it 
time you replaced your own 
watch with a modern, self- 
winding timepiece? 





Mido watches are sold and 
serviced in 65 countries. Ask 

to see them at better jewellers. 
For our new catalogue E, write 


Mido Watch Company, Bienne, 
Switzerland, or 





Mido Watch Company of America, 
Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N.Y, 






Stainiess steel case 


14 or 18 carat gold case 


° with 18 carat gold markers 
aloes 


with 18 carat gold markers 
and hands 


THE WATCH YOU NEVER HAVE TO WIND 
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We can offer you a complete range of 
Mixing Mills for Rubber Plastics . . . 
from the small Laboratory Machines to 
the largest Production Plant. 
~ % Our Consultation Service is always at 


your disposal, 


B.V.11 

Heavy - duty single - 
geared Mixing Mill 
with water-cooled 
blocks, and ‘safe mill’ 
equipment, mounted 
on fabricated sub- 
frame, fitted with 
vibro-insulators. Rolls 
26” dia. 
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B.P.6 

Double- geared twe- 
speed Mixing Mill, 
motor driven through 
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BROTHERS LIMITED 








LEYLAND ancasuire 

















TELEPHONE - LEYLAND 81258-? 


TELEGRAMS - IDDON, LEYLAND 


Manufacturers of Mixing Mills, Presses, Calenders & Extruding Machines for the Rubber and Plastics Industries 
REPRESENTATIVES FOR CANADA AND U.S.A. 


WILMOD COMPANY (Rubber Division), 2488, Dufferin Street, TORONTO 10, Canada. 


iS, 1956 
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‘Phones: Toronto RUsseli 1~5647 and 1-5648 Cables: Wilmo. Ce 
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MUMM’S THE WORD! 





The tres sec Champagne 





MOPJIAHAC 


Specialists in travel to and in the 


U.S.S.R. and POLAND 


including inclusive Hotel Accommodation and Tours 





GENERAL TRAVEL AGENTS 





k 
k 
f 
ry 
; 


U.K. Agents for Intourist Moscow 
U.K. Agents for Orbis, Warsaw 
Hotels can be booked and vouchers covering Hotel 
accommodation and all meals for cities in the Sovtet 
Union and Poland can be issued by us in London at 
short notice 





BY LAND, SEA AND AIR 





U.K. Cargo Agents for all Soviet Trading Organisations, 
Shipbrokers, Forwarding Agents, Master Stevedores, 
Cargo Superintendents 


—|| | L.W. MORLAND 


& CO LTD 


5 WHITTINGTON AVENUE, LONDON E.C.3. 
ronto Tel : Mincing Lane 9663 (8 lines) 
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latex 


Painting is easy now. Paints 
made with Dow Latex are easy 
to apply, fast drying, have no 
paint odor. They dry to a tough, 
scrubbable finish, yet rinse out 
of brush or roller with plain 
water. 








... Another example of Dow 
at work with industry to make 
better products for you. 


Latex is just one member of the 
«< large family. of Dow plastics that 
is bringing color and conven- 
ience to your everyday living. 
Hundreds of other basic chemi- 
cals and magnesium, the world's 
lightest structural metal, are also 
~ supplied by Dow to manufac- 
turers throughout the world. Here 
is chemistry working with industry 
in the continuing search for im- 
proved methods and materials, 
improved products for you. 


For more information about Dow 
products, contact your repre- 
sentative in England or write to 
Dow, Dept. 310-N., 





you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 





R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTO., 
Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED + Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan + Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. + Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D.F. »* Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam 
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i A TWOFOLD JOB... 


How The English Electric Company is working for Britain 








: Pa « ane cs le ei, il 
Power for industry To meet the increasing demands of British industries for electric 


power, the Central Electricity Authority is building more generating stations all over 
; the country. Power output is already 95°, greater than in 1948, and generating capacity 
Ki should be nearly doubled again in ten years. ENGLISH ELECTRIC supplies turbo-alter- 
nator sets, transformers and other plant for many of the new power stations and switch- 
ing stations; this picture shows the core and windings of a 7,500-kVA distribution 
transformer ready to be dried out in a vacuum oven before tanking in warm oil. 








at home and abroad 


THESE ARE challenging times for Britain. Great strides 
have been made since the war in rebuilding our 
economy. The problem is to maintain this progress, 


From 1949 to 1955 our total industrial output 
rose by 27%, and the value of our exports by 58°, 
British industry is busy, and actively developing— 
there are more jobs than workers. Our standard of 
living is high. But to ensure still better living for 
Britain, we need still higher production, still more 
activity in competitive export markets. In both these 
ways, ENGLISH ELECTRIC is playing its full part. 


At home, this company helps to supply the gener- 
ating sets, transformers, switchgear and other plant 
needed for Britain’s expanding power generation 
programme; it also makes the electrical equipment 
by which industry uses this energy for production— 
not only for home demand but for the world. 

In addition, ENGLISH ELECTRIC is itself a vigorous 
and successful exporter ; about half the Group's busi- 
ness is overseas, earning foreign currency for Britain. 

With the world-wide experience of its engineers 
and technicians, backed by great manufacturing re- 
sources and advanced research, ENGLISH ELFCTRIC 
is hard at work, making an important fwofold con- 
tribution to Britain’s economic progress. 





To young men and their parents 
To any boy or young man considering a care¢ 
Science or engineering, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
almost unlimited opportunities—first-class | 
ing, and a choice of rewarding jobs at home of | 
abroad. For details, please write to Mr. G 
Bosworth, Central Personnel Depariment D-' | 








Currency from Overseas (/eft). Electric and “sel 
electric locomotives and other railway equipment 
form an important element in ENGutsH | RIC S 
export trade. A contract for twenty-three 2.' P- 
diesel-electric locomotives has recently be« 

pleted for Rhodesia Railways. Here is one 0! tem 
hauling the mail train between Salisbury and ' te 





2 
t\ bringing you 
: better living 


The English Electric Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Partners in progress with NAPIER, MARCONI’S, VULCAN FOUNDRY and ROBERT STEPHENSON & HAWTHORNS in The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Grou 
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‘The 
contents 
ofa 
eentleman’s 
stocking 
should include 


at least nets 
a bottle of i! 


| 


ORI RRA 


sii 


Heavenly Cream Sherry” 


_T€ was in 1821 that Mr. John William Burdon 
first laid down the soleras from which sherr 
was regularly supplied to the Spanish Roya 
Household and from which now comes Heavenly 
Cream, a sherry “‘so well conceived as to be 
the master of all others’’. 


“The Sherry with the tassel” 
Bottles 27/6 : Half-bottles 14/3 
Shipped by Coleman and Co. Ltd. Norwich 














No problem too small 


Sondes Place Research Institute offers industry services 
that cover most aspects of industrial development, 
including project assessment, laboratory research, pilot 
plant development and the design of full-scale plant 

Nor is the simple test, the simple analysis overlooked 
Seven service laboratories at Sondes Place also undertake 
much direct work for clients. For example: 
investigating service failures, providing expert legal 
evidence; general chemical analysis; metallographic 
examinations: X-ray analysis and radiography; 
mechanically testing plastics, building materials, metals; 
electrically testing insulating materials to B.S. and other 
specifications 


2+2=5 


When chemists, chemical engineers and mechanical 
engineers work together (as they will for you at Sondes 
Place) their combined service to industrial research 

\S greater than the sum of their isolated efforts . .. 

May we send you our booklet about our services? 


SP Sondes Place 
R 7 Research Institute 


DORKING SURREY - DORKING 3265/6/7 
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LA TROPICAL 


DE LUXE 
Finest Jamaica Cigars 


R= 
* 
> 
Rep 
~ 





There are few cigars as fine as 
the finest Jamaica. There are 
fewer still that combine, as 
La Tropical does, such notable 
mildness with undiminished 
Z Z character. There are possibly 
: even fewer men who deserve 
such a Christmas present. 





Nevertheless ........--! ‘ i 





Sole Importers 
Lambert & Butler of Drury Lane, Branch of 
The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain 
and Ireland), Led 
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Through creative chemistry, Monsanto turns yesterday's dreams into present-day realitic. 




















Electricity is bringing power to our railways. Traction-borne Pyroclor transformers bring safety, economy and flexibility to railway electrification. 


OU MAY THINK IT STRANGE to create heats of over 

1000° F. — to keep transformers in trains and build- 
ings at a safe, cool temperature. That, however, is what 
we do. We find it well worth while. So do the people 
who buy the transformers. 

We use this great heat to condense benzene; react 
the resultant product with chlorine; and produce a 
fluid called Pyroclor, which has striking advantages 
over other transformer coolants. 

To begin with, Pyroclor is absolutely safe: it’s fire 
resistant and it’s chemically inert. This safety brings 
flexibility and economy to transformer installations: 


If you (asa manufacturer) are interested 


in chemicals, it will pay you 
to get in touch with Monsanto 


In association with 





you can put Pyroclor transformers anywhere ; no need 
for expensive long runs of low tension cables; no 
need for costly fire “ protection”— in fact, you will be 
surprised just how simple a Pyroclor transformer 
installation can be. 

We prefer to leave the more technical advantages of 
Pyroclor to our — and your — technical experts. We'd 
just like to make one more point: Pyroclor is fhe modern 
transformer coolant for the trains, factories, theatres 
and hospitals of today and tomorrow. It’s therefore a 
typical product of Monsanto... bringing a better 
future closer. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS 
bring a better future closer 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 168 Monsanto House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.! and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2 . 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. Monsanto Che! 
(Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. Monsanto Chemicals of India Private Ltd., Bombay. Representatives in the world’s principal cities. 
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The Nation’s Leadership 


HE Prime Minister’s general welcome home from Jamaica is 

widespread, genuine and personal. Everybody is glad of his 

recovery, if indeed he is fit again. His party in Parliament will 
cheer him to the echo when he returns to the Commons next week, 
despite the unease of many at the implications of what has happened 
before and since he went away. In the country he has the widest 
support of any Conservative leader ; and the farther one goes from 
London and the centre of things the more steadfast and impressive 
that loyalty appears. 

Every instinct of gratitude for the past services which Sir Anthony 
Eden has rendered prompts one to join in the chorus. Yet, though 
the welcome is real, there are other realities. Neatly during his 
absence the policies which he initiated and pursued have begun to be 
liquidated. This has no doubt been done with his consent. There has 
been no palace revolution among his ministers, nor is one likely. The 
decision as to his future is his own, as it was before his departure. 
But it must turn on facing two objectives : the efficiency and the direc- 
tion of the Queen’s Government. In their light, two questions must 
be asked by an independent journal, as by the Prime Minister himself. 

The first question, which could easily be resolved, concerns the 
Prime Minister’s state of health. The public has been put in an 
impossible position by the way in which the news of his overstrain 
has been handled. No doubt, after recent American experience, there 
will be a general disinclination to give to doctors the responsibility for 
any sort of political or constitutional verdict. Even so, the question 
inevitably remains : how ill, nervously or physically, has Sir Anthony 
Eden been, and how well is he now ? There must be some concern 
lest the Prime Minister (who is certainly no quitter) and his colleagues 
(who have their party’s prospects to consider) may decide too readily 
that he is fit enough to take up the reins again on what is, inescapably, 
a new journey. It is to be presumed that a frank statement will now 
be made public, declaring with medical concurrence that the Prime 
Minister is no longer under any remaining sort of strain that might 
impede him in doing this. If it is not to be presumed, then it is, quite 
bluntly, to be demanded. 

Given reassurance on this score, the second problem, which is a 
political one, subject to fallible human judgment, will reveal itself. This 
second outstanding question is whether, though ruled fit again and 
broadly backed still by his supporters, the Prime Minister will in fact be 
in a position personally to lead the nation in the new direction. It would 
be cowardly for The Economist to disguise the opinions which it has 
already stated (to the disgust and anger of very many readers). The 
national needs are evident enough and not open to much dispute : to 
rebuild the transatlantic alliance, to create some sort of national (not 
merely party) unity, to keep a stable but imaginative hand upon the 
nation’s affairs, to serve the national interest by less divisive and more 
successful means, abroad as at home, and to inspire the necessary 
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confidence, internationally as well as nationally. The 
traditional, and too often flouted, doctrine that when 
policies fail politicians fall can safely be discarded, once 
more, only if the Prime Minister is both willing and 
able to meet these requirements. 

But the opinion of The Economist is not the one 
that matters. It has to be assumed that, provided his 
health will stand the strain, the Prime Minister has not 
considered laying down office. Almost certainly his 
ministerial colleagues, too, have decided to try to make 
a success of the Government’s task under his continued 
leadership. The question for them, as for him, is whether 
this is in fact possible. If not (and they ought to know 
in their consciences if and when this predicament arises) 
what do they do ? If factionalism in the Cabinet and in 
the party, compromise or hasty temper in policy, 
improvisation and lack of conviction in decision, loss of 
dynamism and sense of direction about where they really 
want to go showed themselves as the sequel, only three 
courses would be open. 

One would be to stagger on governing, unreconciled 
and regardless ; that would be the worst possible course 
for the party and for the country. The second would 
be to try to install a new Prime Minister (who, for all 
his recent deviousness, could surely only be Mr Butler) 
after a cabinet revolt. Perhaps this could be done 


Challenge 


HE three great circles—Europe, the Commonwealth 

and ‘the Anglo-American alliance—whose coinci- 
dence, in Sir Winston Churchill’s image, gave Britain 
her special position in the world, have all suffered shocks 
this autumn. Efforts are being made in Paris this week 
to repair two of them together. For Britain, the talks 
between Mr Dulles and the two prodigal foreign 
ministers—the first stage of reconciliation with the 
United States—seem the most precious development, 
but repair of the rift within Europe is vital as well. To 
put the matter at its lowest, Britain must perform as a 
“good” European if it is to regain American confi- 
dence, let alone its former special status. But, further, 
the Suez crisis has demonstrated, more clearly perhaps 
than any other postwar event, that Britain’s most real 
interests demand that the European alliance be 
cherished for its own sake. 

The fact that Britain and Europe are in the same 
economic boat has been rudely emphasised, and it has 
become more evident than ever that there are interests 
in Africa, in the Middle East, on the high seas, in the 
Suez Canal, which Britain shares much more closely 
with Europe than with the United States. The western 
European countries are, like Britain, heavily dependent 
on Middle East oil. And in retrospect it must seem 


clear that Britain and France might be much nearer a 
satisfactory solution to the canal problem today if, 
instead of trying to force their own solution on the 
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relatively painlessly now. But if it were to be done 
after a time lag from the Suez debacle, and when Sir 
Anthony was in obviously good health, it is not easy to 
see how the Conservatives could long survive as 
government—and the period of manceuvre before the 
revolt, together with that of attempted survival after ir, 
would be an appallingly difficult one for the country. 
The third course, under these hypothetical conditions, 
would be for ministers to decide that they could no 
longer carry the burden of government, and make it 
clear that there must be resort to a general election, 
which would in such circumstances be hazardous {or 
the Conservative party. 

Every argument in the reckoning—party, political and 
(more important) national—suggests that the time 
for the members of the Cabinet, and for their 
leader himself, to ponder these points is now rather 
than later. At the moment, no doubt, the natural 
reaction is “perish the thought.” But it is more 
important that what should not perish, in any event, is 
the long-term future of a progressive Conservative party 
in this country, the rule of collective responsibility 
among reasonably like-minded and compatible men 
within the Queen’s Government and, above all, the 
effective prosecution of the national interest. The hard 
decision still rests upon the Prime Minister. 


in Europe 


world, they had won their European allies to a common 
view and pressed it together inside and outside the 
United Nations. But, as M. Spaak sadly told the Belgian 
senate, there is as yet no European group in the United 
Nations to match the power of the Afro-Asians or the 
two great world powers. Nor, before the present crisis, 
was there a habit of consultation on high policy between 
European nations which could have made a UN group 
effective. The need for such consultation, and for 
means to make it effective is clear. 

The purpose would not be to push European interests 
against those of the United States ; nor ought the irra- 
tional anti-American feeling, which has given a 
fleeting extra impetus to European ideas in France and 
Britain today, to have any place. But by speaking and 
acting together, the European family could influence 
American policy more than the individual medium and 
small powers of Europe could influence it separately. 
Only by playing a leading part in Europe, as in the 
Commonwealth, can Britain recover a more than local 
status and influence both in its relations with the United 
States and with the world at large. 

In the economic field, the Suez crisis has itself pro- 
vided Britain and France with an occasion to take | 
lead. They led the move to tackle Europe’s oil shorts: 
on a common basis through the Organisation 
European Economic Co-operation, But this burst ‘ 
energy in tackling a special temporary probicn 
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is less important than the initiative which Britain 
has taken to join with Europe in a free trade 
area, linked with the common market of the 
“ Six.” In the shadow of Suez, the schemes for the free 
trade area and its parent the common market have made 
swift political progress. Driven by M. Mollet and Dr 
Adenauer, Germany and France have reached sub- 
stantial agreement on most of the well-worn issues 
between them. M. Spaak has just forecast the signing 
of the common market treaty by the middle of next 
month, and the OEEC experts who have been studying 
the free trade area are optimistic, too. The bicker- 
ing between “dirigiste” France and laisser faire 
Germany on the nature and powers of Euratom also 
seems to have slackened and the “ three wise men ” are 
pushing ahead with the preparation of a concrete western 
European atomic programme to provide the treaty 
draftsmen with a factual background for their work. 
Euratom’s swift progress forces a further opportunity 
on Britain. Hitherto, secure in its ten years’ lead, Britain 
has been able to stand aloof from it, doing its best to 
establish commercial contacts in atomic matters with 
individual countries, like Germany. Europe’s atomic 
programme is now likely to be far larger than what was 
previously envisaged. If Britain is to play the com- 
mercial part and exert the political influence in this field 
which she might, the British relationship with Euratom 
must have unremitting attention. 
x 


Yet these great projects are still in hazard from two 
big problems, the solution of which may require 
further profound shifts in national policies. The first is 
the disparity between the strength of the mark and the 
weakness of the pound and franc. French exchange 
reserves have dropped by over 60 per cent this year. 
German reserves are growing rapidly. It is hard to see 
how the common market can become effective while 
these trends continue. The negotiators have agreed on 
formule which will allow France to maintain special 
protective taxes if the payments position is weak, and 
M. Mollet evidently hopes to slip the common market 
through in France before the French position becomes 
calamitous. But even if he succeeds, these special pro- 
tections may have to be used on a scale that will make 
nonsense of the common market, unless some other 
drastic step is taken to restore the balance between the 
mark and the weaker currencies. There will have to be 
a much greater moving together of national economic 
policies than has yet been achieved. 

A second question looming over the common 
market is that of the inclusion of the French territories 
overseas. In principle it has been agreed that they 
should come in; this African market of 37 million 
people and the other smaller territories will, after all, 
be a welcome commercial acquisition to German, Dutch 
and British exporters. But the price which France 1s 
asking is the establishment of a $1,000 million annual 
investment fund to finance colonial development. The 
proposal obviously has a political colour ; France, aware 
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at least of the need for swift economic (if not political) 
change in its empire, and already bleeding economically 
in Algeria, is desperately anxious for financial help from 
her European partners, These, however, and Germany 
in particular, fear the commitment to underwrite French 
colonial policy. A compromise may be reached on the 
investment fund which will enable the treaty to go 
through, but continuous further effort will be needed 
to bring together the different attitudes in Africa of 
France and her partners. The discussions on the free 
trade area have come up against a parallel problem of 
membership—whether to expose to the rigours of com- 
petition OEEC’s less developed members, like Portugal, 
Greece and Turkey, or whether to exclude them, which 
they will resent politically. 

Thus the great common economic ventures, on which 
the Eurofean nations are embarking, themselves require 
a further harmonisation of political attitudes and 
policies. The need is even more obvious if the military 
and political shield of the western alliance as a whole 
is to be repaired. With the threat of military conflict 
with Russia, which had seemed to die down, now 
so obviously alive, the perilous nature of the separate 
policies which have led to the withdrawal of French 
forces from Europe to Algeria and of British forces for 
use in Egypt, kept the Cyprus dispute on the boil and 
slowed German rearmament, is only too clear. 

These needs provided an urgent theme of the meet- 
ings in Paris this week between the Nato countries. 
Several concrete suggestions have been made. The 
powers seem likely to commit themselves to a resolution 
requiring continuous mutual consultation between 
ministers, which would exclude separate ventures like 
the Suez expedition. This at least should help to dispel 
mistrust. Mr Dulles has apparently had in mind a new 
policy-making Council for Nato. Signor Martino, the 
Italian Foreign Minister, has gone much further in the 
narrower west European field. He proposes to make 
the Assembly of Western European Union—the alliance 
of Britain and the Six set up to carry out the Paris 
agreements—an elected Parliament. Mr Selwyn Lloyd 
has now suggested an Atlantic Assembly for the western 
alliance. 

Declarations or institutional novelties will not by 
themselves meet the need to concert the policies of the 
European and Atlantic powers. Plenty of institutions 
exist already. But the sustained political will to form 
policies in common has still to be established. It ought 
still to be possible to ensure that the European members 
of the North Atlantic alliance do not frustrate each 
other needlessly, and that where a course of action by 
some members is likely to make difficulties for the 
others, there should be consultation before the course 
is set, not merely afterwards when the repercus- 
sions have to be faced. All recent events have shown 
how necessary it is to give more weight to the interests 
they have in common than to the interests they pursue 
separately. Britain today has a greater incentive than 
ever to take the lead in this development. 
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The Pandit and The President 


R NEHRU’S place among the great men of our 
time is already secure—for a reason that rarely 
occurs to either his devotees in the West or his fiercest 
critics there. Both groups have fashioned false images 
of the man to suit their preconceptions. To the one he 
is a world saviour, a lonely Daniel taming the snarling 
beasts by the power of peace and love ; to the other he 
is either the accomplice or the dupe of communist 
tyrants bent on world domination. Yet his real place in 
the scheme of things owes as little to his sermonising as 
to his exchanges of garlands with Khrushchev and Mao 
Tse-tung. If no echo of his moral mentorship had ever 
reached the West, and if the communist empires did 
not exist, he would nevertheless be a great man ; for 
he has led the largest democracy in the world through 
the first decade of its independence. 

It is curious how seldom discussion of Mr Nehru 
turns on the two essentials of his personality: the fact 
that he is a democrat, and the fact that he is an Indian. 
No doubt it is an implicit compliment to independent 
India, and to its Prime Minister, that it should so often 
be forgotten how heavily the dice were loaded against 
this combination only a few years ago. The British, 
to their credit, implanted liberal ideas in the India they 
ruled ; but, as the plant shot up with the alarming speed 
of monsoon vegetation, they were increasingly pre- 
occupied with the task of pruning it. The postwar 
Labour government’s success in abandoning power over 
India while retaining its friendship has led many 
Britons to forget how much bitterness is mingled 
with affection in the Indo-British relationship. For all 
Gandhi’s magnanimity, bitterness was inevitable among 
men who had lain in British jails and had come to see 
in each British formula for further political progress a 
new mask for delay and divisive tactics. Disenchant- 
ment led many to terrorist violence, and many to 
embrace totalitarian ideas, of both right-wing and left- 
wing forms. Yet today India’s three hundred millions 
accept the ballot box, not the hammer and sickle, the 
fasces or the sword, as their political symbol. 


* 


Countless men and women, Indian and British, con- 
tributed to this end. Mr Nehru would never dream 
of. claiming that he alone had lugged his sprawling, 
continental country up to full political democracy. Yet 
his role has been a crucial one, both before and after 
independence—in its way, a more important role than 
that of Gandhi, who was no parliamhentarian at heart. 
What if Subhas Bose had survived the hospitality of 
the Japanese, and Nehru had died in prison during the 
war ? Again, what if the Indian Prime Minister had 
shared the inclination of so many leaders of Asian and 
Arab peoples newly emerged from western dominance ? 


Chiang, Mao and Nasser each rejected free institution: ; 
President Sukarno of Indonesia wavers on the brink o! 
doing so; Dr Syngman Rhee finds them hard 
stomach. In independent India, there has been bac 
feeling between men who had chosen to serve their 
country in the framework of British rule and those who 
chose defiance. Mr Nehru himself acquired little 
respect for the daftar-wallas, the officials branded a 
“collaborators ” ; but he has preferred to work with 
them rather than with the veterans of extremis: 
violence, for he saw that in a free country the revenue 
official and the judge had parts to play, the bomb 
thrower none. What if he had thrown his weight into 
the other scale ? 

It may fairly be complained that democracy must be 
weak in a country where one man can command so 
much weight. Yet the Prime Minister’s lonely 
eminence and long shadow indicates not the suppres- 
sion of challengers but the lack of challenges. Sheikh 
Abdullah lies in jail, but his challenge was on the local, 
not the national, plane. So, too, in its different way, was 
Mr Deshmukh’s recent break with Mr Nehru ; and 
there is little sign as yet that the former Finance 
Minister, whose instincts are technical rather than 
political, intends to cultivate a following. The Indian 
communist leaders are abashed and bickering. Mr 
Jaiprakash Narain, the outstanding socialist personality, 
seems bent on retiring again into Vinobha Bhave’s cam- 
paign for redistribution of land, after briefly emerging 
to assail the Prime Minister’s wobbly unconcern for 
Hungary. 


* 


One would not wish India too much political turmoil. 
All Mr Nehru’s agility has been needed to get the 
Congress government through this year’s controversy 
over the new state boundaries. Uncompromising fac- 
tions—linguistic, communal, and ultra-conservative— 
abound, and the country is lucky that their leadership 
is so poor. But it is at the same time a healthy and 
heartening thing when there are signs of genuincly 
democratic opposition, such as Mr Narain’s recent 
challenge. The Congress party has not yet gone ‘he 
way of the Muslim League in Pakistan ; but a [air 
degree of competition is the only thing that can save 
it in the long run. And personal competition is | 
as necessary for Mr Nehru: not because of mega!o- 
maniac tendencies such as afflict President Nasser a1 
General Chiang, but because too many Indians ha\: 
too long looked to him for too many things—and 10 
democracy can take firm root while that habit endur: 

Nor can one man Carry too many loads indefinite’ 
It is a sad paradox that Mr Nehru, surrounded by * 
swarm of ministers, remains grossly overburdene\', 
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largely by his own choice. Tirelessly speechmaking 
around his vast country, he yet keeps a whole tangle 
of threads clutched in his hand. When Mr Deshmukh 
resigned, he took over the Finance Ministry for a time 
an experience from which, it is said, he showed himself 
at 67 not too old to learn). In the teeth of considerable 
opposition he has got Mr Krishna Menon into the 
cabinet as minister without portfolio, and he relies on 
his advice in the field of foreign affairs to a degree 
which naturally alarms those familiar with Mr Menon’s 
devious ways of thought; but he remains his own 
Foreign Minister, and worries Indians almost as much 
as westerners by the volume of comment he fours forth 
on the affairs of the world rather than of his own 
country. 

Yet the more Mr Nehru uses global phrases, the 
more he reveals that his heart is not global but Indian. 
The interest of his own country comes first with him, 
as with any other honest statesman. (It is an ironic 
thought that some of his adulators will take as an insult 
a statement which, if applied to any other great national 
leader, could be construed only as one of praise.) The 
Indian Prime Minister, like the American President 
whom he is meeting next week, is first and foremost a 
patriot. He is like Mr Eisenhower in that there is noth- 
ing narrow about his patriotism ; but it is strong and, 
like American patriotism, nurtured first on the tradition 
of a struggle for national freedom. 

Moreover, much as Eurore, to which Mr Eisenhower 
twice gave great service, comes second to America in 
the President’s thoughts, so, for Mr Nehru, next to 
India comes the Asian and African world that has 
shared India’s long experience of western dominance. 
For him as for most other Asians, westerners are people 
who can look after themselves, who indeed have to be 
constantly prevented from trying to look after everyone 
else ; Asians and Africans are Cinderellas who have to 
be constantly protected against their ugly white sisters. 
For him and most other Asians, Western Europe is still 
the fountainhead of the great wave which broke over 
Asia and Africa in the past three centuries ; it is not, 
as its own inhabitants see it today, merely the 
threatened tip of a huge land mass whose heart is 
gripped by a frightening tyranny. The western view is 
right and the Asian one wrong, for the Asians are look- 
ing at the past, the westerners at the present. But the 
Asian view is a fact. 


* 


Asia, however, is still only second. India comes first. 
Mr Nehru is a great Asian, but he no more stands for 
all Asia than Sir Winston Churchill, that great 
European, stands for all Europe. All great men have 
their blind spots. Mr Neliru’s main blind spot is Paki- 
stan (one of Sir Winston’s used to be India). The 
traumatic shock of partition in 1947 seems to make it 
difficult for him and his colleagues to face the fact that 
their country’s foremost interest now is to co-exist in 
friendship with its weaker neighbour. In digging in 
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their heels in Kashmir, they are postponing the day 
when this friendly co-existence may be possible. In 
reviling Pakistan’s defence alliances at every oppor- 
tunity (revealingly, no such browbeating from Delhi 
disturbs the five other Asian members of the Baghdad 
and Manila alliances), they have fallen into the trap of 
seeming closer friends of the communist powers than of 
other democracies. It was the Sino-Soviet alliance of 
1950 that first marred Asian non-alignment ; but Mr 
Chou En-lai is feted in India as an angel of peace while 
Mr Suhrawardy is charged with war-mongering. It is 
Chinese and Russian might that now looms along the 
Himalayas, which may soon prove no stronger a defence 
work than the English Channel ; but it is Pakistan’s 
military strength, hardly a third of India’s, that is 
treated as a menace in Delhi. And the bellicose Egyptian 
dictator is persona grata to the peace-loving, democratic 
Indian Prime Minister because both hate the existence 
of the Baghdad alliance. 


* 


There have lately been indications that the Indian 
government was awakening to the fact that its habitual 
wheedling of the communist powers and nagging of the 
democracies was losing it sympathy even among the 
most patient of free men. But the awakening has not 
got very far yet, and the attack on Egypt interrupted it. 
The Indian Prime Minister has been sharply criticised, 
by Indians of the left as well as of the right, for his 
weathercock postures over Hungary—a development 
which encourages the belief that at least among well 
informed Indians there is a new interest in Europe’s 
problems as well as a new scepticism about communist 
blarney. But among the masses there is much unques- 
tioning faith that the Prime Minister’s international 
policies must always be the best ones ; and, since he 
has lent his name to the notion that China and Russia 
are India’s brothers, linked with it in pursuit of world 
peace by way of the mystical panch shila, the “ five 
principles” which very few Indians can recite, the 
personal responsibility that rests on him is heavy. 

Mr Nehru has never lacked the courage to denounce 
the communists of his own country, or to denounce 
communism itself for what it is—a relic of nineteenth- 
century bigotry. Suez has now given him proof that 
the whole western world is not bent on reverting to 
imperialism: Hungary, that the great communist 
empires are still as imperialist as ever. With India’s 
second general elections in the offing, he has chosen to 
risk the loss of a good many votes by visiting Mr Eisen- 
hower. Will he take the further risk of coming round 
to join the Indian socialists, Pakistan, and the western 
world in exposing Russia’s brutality in Europe, and 
China’s bland approval of that brutality, not in the 
cautious phrases of diplomacy, but in ringing words 
that will sound as loud as his denunciations of the sins 
of the West in the ears of his own people ? The visit to 
Washington is, in its timing, a test as well as a risk for 
India’s leader. 
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Judges Summed Up 


ARLIER articles in The Economist have taken a 

social statistician’s peep at peers and bishops. To 
continue this survey of the upper crust, judges can now 
come under appraisal. This article—which, like its 
predecessors (see The Economist of July 21st, July 28th, 
and October 2oth last), is based mainly on research in 
Who’s Who and other works of reference—will not 
discuss the multitude of minor judges and quasi-judges 
in this country : such as the recorders of boroughs (of 
whom there are 102), the county court judges (62), the 
stipendiary and metropolitan magistrates, the masters 
in lunacy or bankruptcy, members of ecclesiastical 
courts, of rent and industrial tribunals, and so on. It 
will be concerned only with the backgrounds of the 
sixty-nine men at the four pinnacles of the profession. 
To summarise these pinnacles : 


(1) The Fudicial Committee of the Privy Council, the 
highest court in the Commonwealth, is manned by eight 
former holders of high judicial office in this country, and 
by judges from the Commonwealth countries which 
bring cases before it (these are getting gradually fewer). 
The eight English members are half-retired from active 
life, sit only rarely, and deal with only a very limited 
number of domestic cases. 

(2) The House of Lords is the senior domestic court, 
equal to but separate from the Judicial Committee. It is 
manned by ten Law Lords (or Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary, to give them their full title). With the notable 
exception of Lord Radcliffe, they have all been promoted 
from lower courts, with an average service of 16} years 
as judges. . 

(3) The nine Lord fustices of Appeal come next in 
seniority. They have all been promoted from the three 
divisions of the High Court, with an average service on 
the bench of 15 years. 

(4) Finally, the benches of the High Court proper, with 
its three divisions of Chancery (8 judges), Queen’s 
Bench (26 judges) and Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
(8 judges) are manned by puisne—pronounced puny— 
judges, who are knights, with the title of the Honourable 
Mr Justice. Chancery judges, concerned with such 
abstruse matters as company and contract law, never sit 
with a jury (which does not displease them); on the 
other hand they do not enjoy the pomp of travelling 
around on assizes like their brothers of the Queen’s 
Bench, who deal with criminal (and some civil) cases. 


The Lord Chief Justice is not the head of the profes- 
sion : he is the senior judge only within his own division 
(the Queen’s Bench). The senior judge of all is the 
Lord Chancellor, that anomalous figure who contradicts 
and completes the strange logic of the British constitu- 
tion. Although judicial appointments are strictly 
non-political, the man who is responsible for those 
appointments is a politician and retires with his Govern- 
ment. As well as being President of the House of 
Lords, he is President of the Chancery Division, 
although his judicial experience for the office may some- 
times seem slender. The only judicial experience of 


Lord Kilmuir, for example, was as recorder of a 
borough ; on the other hand, his predecessor, Lord 
Simonds, had been a judge, and is now again a Lord 
of Appeal, but was never primarily a_ politician. 
Although judges are non-political, analysis of their 
records reveals that political activities are no disqualifi- 
cation for promotion to the bench : 23 per cent of al! 
judges have been either candidates for or members of 
Parliament, 11 per cent as Conservatives, 10 per cent 
as Liberals, and 2 per cent as Labour. Only on their 
appointment must they, in public, abandon politics. 
Some clue to their politics, however, may be pro- 
vided by their social background. This can be most 
clearly seen in their education. Sventy-six per cent went 
to major public schools (no less than one in five of 
these to Winchester). Seventy-six per cent also went 
to Oxford or Cambridge, and 10 per cent to other 
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universities ; Oxford is well in the lead (and, of the 
Oxonians, 40 per cent were at Christ Church or New 
College). These facts do not, to be fair, indicate any 
deliberate upper class bias in judicial appointments. 
They are mainly a reflection of the fact that in order to 
be a barrister at all, a man has usually had to provide 
himself with prosperous parents, because he needs them 
to support him during the lean years before he starts 
earning. A more remarkable fact is the preponderance 
of university men on the bench. It is possible to become 
a barrister, as many do, by being a student at one of !he¢ 
Inns of Court in London ; but a university educa!on 
is evidently a great help in getting to the top. 

As might be expected of men of their education 2nd 
generation, a very high proportion—73 per cent 
judges have served in the armed forces, and 30 | 
cent of them were decorated. Again typically of '» 
prosperous classes, they have a good record of pu! 
service : over a quarter of Queen’s Bench judges °'¢ 
members of their local branch at quarter sessions (whi) 
must be a bit daunting for the other members), © 
20 per cent of all judges are school governors or dioce 
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officials. In their recreations and pursuits they seem 
to belong to the “county” rather than to the intelli- 
gentsia. In Who’s Who, 35 per cent give as their 
recreation the outdoor sports (hunting, shooting, fishing, 
yachting, golf), Fifty-three per cent are members of 
the best-known London clubs, the Athenaeum claiming 
26 per cent. Eighty-four per cent are married. 

In income, too, the judge belongs to the upper classes, 
although as an,eminent Queen’s Counsel he will pre- 
viously have earned far more than the £8,000 he gets as 
a judge. The life, however, has its compensations. The 
high table of his Inn of Court is a pleasant club. 
He is given a knighthood, and he is in line for promotion 
to the House of Lords, with a peerage which has the 
advantage or disadvantage (whichever way your son 
looks at it) of not being heritable. He gets a pension 
when, or if, he retires, and so does his widow. 

That leads to the final question: how old are judges ? 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has the 
phenomenal average age of 79. The Lords of Appeal 
in Ordinary—excluding those ancients who are also 
members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
—have an average age of 674. The Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Goddard, became a Recorder in 1917, and is still 
judging hard at the age of eighty. Judges, in short, 
are allowed to continue in a job which requires the 
keenest faculties at an age when other men are ‘deemed 
suitable only for some gentle gardening. Do they in fact 
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go on too long ? One sometimes hears complaints that 
they are bewigged old fuddy-duddies : complaints 
based on the remarks they make in court or on their 
attitudes to parliamentary matters—for example, the 
abolition of capital punishment. But any such criticisms 
seem to be directed against their conservatism, rather 
than against any blunting of their wits ; and it is argu- 
able that conservatism in this profession is an advantage, 
because it indicates an attachment to precedent. 

It seems, indeed, as if practice of the law keeps the 
mind alert (and it also seems to be true that the moment 
judges give up they are apt to fall dead, which perhaps 
helps to account for their unwillingness to retire). In 
theory, they can be removed only by impeachment of 
both Houses of Parliament ; in practice, they are not 
quite as irremovable as that. The Lord Chancellor or 
the senior judge of the division in question could have 
a quiet word, and if this were intransigently received, 
he could simply prevent the old gentleman from getting 
any more work. Presumably, however, some odd 
verdicts would have been given by that time. Would 
it be better if the system were reversed, and judges 
retired at a fixed age unless they were specifically asked 
to stay on ? Some of those who would like to succeed 
the present bench of judges, before they themselves 
reach the age of eighty, certainly think so. According 
to rumour, these include at least one prominent ' 
politician. 





Notes of the 





Week 








The Economic Consequences 
of Going On 


N article in the Business World on page 987 draws 
A attention to the remarkable speed with which the 
Treasury has mobilised the additional backing for the gold 
reserves ; the departmental expedition that has been dis- 
played both in London and Washington in these last ten 
days has been one of the great administrative achievements 
of financial history. Now that “operation mobilisation ” 
has succeeded, there is a political point that needs to be 
made. The United States government, rightly or wrongly, 
was clearly not going to co-operate so fully in this mobilisa- 
tion so long as British troops stayed in Egypt. If General 
Keightley had been told to push on down the canal on 
November 6th, instead of to cease fire, British troops would 
still have been in Egypt ; there would have been no point in 
going on, and then immediately pulling out. Whatever one 
thinks would have happened about Russian volunteers in 


those circumstances, whatever one thinks would have been 
the wider international effects, there is one financial effect 
that can now be entered into the balance ; and those who 
believe that “ the Government’s only mistake was to stop ” 
can fairly be asked to ponder it, whether they think that it 
outweighs other matters or not. If the cease fire had not 
been sounded on November 6th, it is really extraordinarily 
difficult to see what Britain could have been doing now—in 
mid-December—to avert devaluation of the pound, 


Hungary’s Fate in the Balance? 


HE struggle in Hungary, which had appeared to be 
T approaching the final climax, became more obscure 
than ever as the week went on, with only one fact standing 
out clearly: the Hungarian will to resist is as strong as ever. 
There have been rather more reports of activity by armed 
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Hungarian patriots and of angry popular demonstrations, 
sometimes suppressed with bloodshed, than for some wecks. 

Over last weekend the new Kadar militia had begun 
to arrest members of workers’ councils on a large scale ; 
although some were later released, others were arrested in 
their turn. The central workers’ council of Budapest replied 
with a warning to Mr Kadar that if the witch-hunt went on 
“the end will be a general strike, bloodshed and a new 
national tragedy.” It followed this up with the proclama- 
tion of a 48-hour general strike to begin on Tuesday morn- 
ing. The Kadar regime retaliated with the dissolution of 
the Budapest central council and all other provincial and 
district councils (but not factory councils) and the imposition 
of martial law as from Tuesday evening. 

Thus each side threw down the gauntlet. So far the 
patriots appear to have carried out their threats more success- 
fully than Mr Kadar ; it seems that the strike was completely 
effective except in a few places where workers were forced 
to work at the point of the gun. The central workers’ 
council may be theoretically dissolved, some of its leaders 
may be arrested and even put to death, but its writ still 
runs ; according to one broadcast put out in its name, it is 
the Kadar government that is illegal “ because it is kept in 
power by foreign hands,” and “no honest Hungarian 
citizen ” need obey its decrees. As for martial law, it can 
hold few additional terrors for people who have lived for 
weeks with the constant fear of a stray bullet, of summary 
arrest, or of deportation. 

In spite of the Hungarians’ fantastic refusal to give in, 
one cannot feel much optimism about their chances of 
winning freedom in a straight fight. It is true that their 
passive resistance defeats the Russian tanks ; but will not 
they in their turn be defeated by cold and hunger ? More- 
over, the Russian army has not yet intervened with all the 
force of which it is capable. If, losing patience with its 
attempt to rule through a puppet regime (and there are 
already indications that Mr Kadar does not enjoy full 
authority within his own government, as well as uncon- 
firmed rumours he has been thrown over), it resorted to 
total repression, it might well deprive the Hungarians of the 
national leadership that the workers’ councils now represent. 
While the decision whether or not to take this step hangs 
in the balance, delegates at the UN General Assembly have 
been denouncing the Soviet intervention in Hungary more 
strongly and unequivocally than ever before. The Assembly 
is right to persist in its presusre ; it may yet influence Soviet 
policy. 


Punctures in Parliament 


LTHOUGH the Tory revolt over the Suez withdrawal was 
A slightly larger than forecast—in the end, fifteen 
backbenchers abstained after the debate on Thursday of 
last week—the general pattern was just as expected. Apart 
from the hard core of the Suez group, the mass of the party, 
including all the crypto-Suez men, trooped gloomily through 
the Government lobby. . Those who did abstain knew 
perfectly well, by thé time the vote was taken, that their 
little demonstration would not have any serious con- 
sequences for the Government. If they had thought that 
it would have done, they would not have demonstrated. 
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Captain Waterhouse specifically admitted thi: id 
enunciated the new doctrine that abstention 

to me to be the clearest and most emphatic way, 

our parliamentary system, of showing my di 
ment with this particular aspect of the Govern 
policy.” Most constitutional experts would conside: 
statement to be rather odd. 

Last week’s vote was the climax of the imm 
political war over the Suez crisis. Once it was over, 
parliamentary tension expired like a punctured bal!oon. 
The only early events arousing real interest were the return 
of the Prime Minister this week-end, and the arriya) of 
the Christmas recess next weekend. The fact that the |aiter 
is due to follow so quickly on the former could be of some 
importance. Even the most dissatisfied Tories seem likely 
to give Sir Anthony a dutiful cheer on Monday, on the 
view that their disappointment with him can be discussed 
at leisure in the New Year. Their sense of duty is going 
to be mixed with other members’ loud defiance, and others’ 
still louder and quite genuine enthusiasm. 


The post-Suez political hangover has had one very 


welcome effect. It has giyen the House of Commons a 
chance for a belated return to reasonably courteous 
normalcy. Spontaneous combustion is occasionally 
inevitable when tempers are running high, but the Suez 
crisis has seen the Commons more deplorably rowdy than 
for just under half a century. Both sides have been to 
blame: if Labour started it all by its booing, the Tory 
shouts of “Nasser” every time Mr Gaitskell opened his 
mouth eventually became equally shocking and (for this 
previously sober party) much more astonishing. [1 
would be pompous to say that the sight of all 
middle-aged gentlemen in a temper has done 
damage to the institution of Parliament. But it could 

an effect in making some of the staider and less impassioned 
MPs—most of them on the Tory side—feel that a Parli: 
which gets up to this sort of antic is not a place to ' 
they will want to come back after the next election. | 

are relatively few members who feel this way ; but 
include some of the better MPs—and the more the pi! 


Wages on Which Track ? 


i Railways National Staff Tribunal has recomm: ced 
a 3 per cent increase in the wages of members he 
locomotive men’s union. What happens now, not oy 10 
the railway unions, but in the wages field in gen‘! ’ 
The latest news from the railway unions is tha the 
locomotive men are to decide at a delegate conler 
ence whether they will accept the award. [! 
far cry from the 15 per cent they had ¢! d, 
and they have not liked being told that—r /\\v¢ 
to other railway workers—they are already ©-!"2 
paid as much as they are worth. The National | 10" 
of Railwaymen will undoubtedly be hoping that ‘\y 
will reject the award. If they accept, the Tra 


Commission seems likely to offer the same increase to 0! 
grades as well ; and the NUR, which has had no a \«* 
yet to its own claim for 10 per cent, is in its present 00d 


dead against settling for 3 per cent. It would hope \ 4° 
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better at least for those grades (which do not include 
drivers and firemen) where there is most difficulty in 
recruiting. 

It is therefore too early to say whether the sad. familiar 
Christmas story of railway wage negotiations, under 
the mounting threat of an eventual strike, is or is not 
going to be repeated this year. The atmosphere is against 
such threats, but it also seems to be against easy settlement. 
This is therefore the time to say what ought to happen, 
as distinct from hazarding a guess about what will happen. 
It seems crystal clear that whatever award is eventually 
accepted on the railways will set the standard for this 
year’s round of wage increases in general ; the argument 
that railway workers are in a special position to be favoured 
—because petrol rationing will bring extra traffic and 
revenue to the railways—just will not wash. The increase 
of 3 per cent recommended by the Railways Tribunal was 
worked out exactly to match the increase in the cost of 
living index since railwaymen got their last increase. This 
was a very bad precedent to set, since the rise in the cost 
of living has in fact been mainly due to the last round of 
wage increases, which last year’s railway wage award largely 
helped to trigger. The tribunal was arguing in an infla- 
tionary circle. 

It so happens, however—and this is the real criterion 
arbitrators should adopt in determining general wage 
awards—that an increase of 3 per cent is just about in line 
with the increase in real income that the country can expect 
in a good “ normal” year ; it is therefore just about equal 
to the annual increase in wages that the country will 
usually be able to afford without inflation. The past year 
has not, in fact, been a good “ normal” year ; the recom- 
mended award is therefore rather too high, but not so much 
too high that the Transport Commission would be doing 
the country grave harm by accepting it as a standard. But 
not one penny more. Already the London busmen are 
saying that they will not accept a rather similar award, and 
have demanded that negotiations should be re-opened for a 
bigger one. As these wage claims go, so goes inflation. 
The Transport Commission may soon find itself standing 
at the centre of the battle which is to defend the pound. 


Stormy Petrol 


FTER a minor revolt by Conservative backbenchers, the 
Government introduced a new clause into the Oil 
Duties Bill on Wednesday: it promises that the increase in 
the petrol tax will be repealed within one month of the 
end of rationing. Those who forced through this amend- 
ment should now look again at what they have done. The 
new clause will not, of course, make the tax come off any 
sooner ; it will merely ensure that petrol rationing is likely 
to go on rather longer. Some time next year some cautious 
bureaucrat will have to recommend whether and when stocks 
of petrol seem to be high enough to allow rationing to be 
discontinued ; he will now have to weigh the additional 
factor that emergency rationing by price must be discon- 
tinued at approximately the same time. 
The introduction of this amendment came as the crown 
on a debate in which Mr Macmillan showed that he has 
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begun to think about economics asain, but in which every- 
body else seemed eager to ignore them. The Chancellor 
presented an analysis of the effect of the tax on industrial 
costs along much the same lines as were used in these 
columns last week. To put this analysis in its simplest 
form. The maximum yield of the 1s, a gallon increase in 
the petrol tax is going to be about £90 million a year, the 
additional cost of the 5d. a gallon increase in petrol dealers’ 
prices must therefore be about £40 million a year ; the total 
of £130 million from these two sources is less than 1 per 
cent of the gross national product of about £17,000 
million. If, therefore, the cost of living increases by more 
than I per cent in the next few months (which it quite 
probably will) this will be for reasons other than the 
increases in petrol tax and petrol prices. 

This is not a “ controversial opinion” about the effects 
of the increases in industrial costs ; -it is an arithmetical 
calculation of them. It is true that trade unions and trade 
associations are already spreading wild inaccuracies about 
the effects of the tax, in an attempt to justify their demands 
for higher wages and profit margins (the latter to compensate 
for falling business). The MPs of both parties who claimed 
that for “ psychological ” reasons this tax will “ have a much 
more inflationary effect than the economists think,” were 
really saying that, in their view, these inaccurate statements 
will have serious and inflationary consequences of their own ; 
since inflation depends much more on the volume of pur- 
chasing power (which the tax will help to mop up) than on 
the particular excuses used in wage negotiations, one need 
not altogether agree with this view, but one must accept that 
the MPs concerned hold it. What is much more difficult 
to understand is why these MPs themselves so deliberately 
continued to give increased currency to these statistical 
inaccuracies, even after the Chancellor had done his best 
to set their arithmetic right. 


Mr Dulles in Paris 


HE separate interviews which Mr Dulles accorded to 

the French and British Foreign Ministers in Paris were 
a limited but adequate first personal gesture towards healing 
the divisions in the Atlantic alliance. Mr Dulles was unwill- 
ing to see the two ministers together before the Council 
meeting, which he has usually done in the past; and 
thus in a sense he set aside the fiction that there is a tri- 
umvirate of great powers guiding Nato’s European counsels. 
But though the truants were not restored to their prefect- 
ships, they have been allowed to sit in the class. Satisfactory 
personal relationships between Mr Dulles and the two 
ministers were evidently restored. 

They did not, however, go far constructively. Mr Dulles, 
it seems, gave courage to both ministers by his sensible 
talk both about the clearing of the canal and about keeping it 
open later. But there were few detailed signs of the clearer 
concept of Middle Eastern policy which (as an article on 
page 969 indicates) is crystallising in Washington. In the 
Atlantic Council itself Mr Dulles made a rather general 
policy statement, strongly indicting the use of force. 

The main hopes in Paris for the alliance centre on the 
development of better habits of consultation between the 
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powers, so that splits can be avoided in future. But already 
there are widely differing views on the range of subjects 
such consultation should cover. Some ministers would like 
consultation on subjects outside the Nato area, the Middle 
East, for example ; but M. Pineau, with some support from 
Mr Dulles, wants to keep it restricted. If agreement to 
consult is so limited that it would exclude, for example, the 
Suez dispute itself, it is difficult to see how it can achieve 
its aim. 


Turkey on Guard 


URKISH foreign policy has kept a level head in the 
Middle Eastern upheaval. The Turkish prime 
minister, Mr Adnan Menderes, has come in person to Paris 
to ask the other Nato powers some searching and possibly 
embarrassing questions about their intentions for strengthen- 
ing the Baghdad pact and countering the threat of com- 
munist subversion in the Middle East. For the Turks, 
recent events are a reason to make the pact stronger, not 
weaker ; their efforts have saved it from shivering to pieces 
on the rock of the Anglo-French intervention in Egypt. 
The Turks were as determined as anyone to stop the 
fighting in Egypt and get the British and French forces out 
again. They appreciated the extent to which such 
“ colonialist ” behaviour strengthened the opponents of the 
pact in the rest of Asia. But when the four Moslem 
members of the Baghdad pact met in Teheran early in 
November, the Turks took the lead in urging that Britain 
should not be expelled from the pact. No doubt only they 
could afford to take it ; for the others it would have been too 
great a domestic risk. Since then the Turkish press has 
favourably compared the Anglo-French compliance with the 
Assembly’s wishes with the Soviet refusal to get out of 
Hungary ; and, far from holding aloof from contacts with the 
British, the Turkish acting foreign minister stopped off in 
Londen for talks on his way to the Nato meeting in Paris. 
At the same time, the Turks are determined to show that 
they have sympathies with the Arab states. They have 
withdrawn their ambassador from Tel Aviv (but have not 
broken off diplomatic relations) “until a just and final 
solution has been found for the Palestine question.” And 
they have been anxious to show that the communiqués issued 
after the two November meetings of the Asian Baghdad 
pact powers are in “general harmony” with those of the 
Arab leaders, whose attitude at the Arab League meeting in 
Beirut the Turks find “judicious.” Still, they are severely 
critical of the actions by which Colonel Nasser and the 
Syrians have opened the way for communist subversion in 
the Middle East. The Turkish press (which incidentally 
takes a poor view of Egyptian attempts to compare Nasser 
with Ataturk) has been repeatedly pointing out, often more 
in sorrow than in anger, the dangerous consequences of 
Syrian and Egyptian policies. Cumhuriyet refused to believe 
that Soviet officers “are promenading on Syrian territory 
with the light of peace in their hearts.” Turkish estimates 
of the communist danger are never understated ; they are 
sensitive to the danger that Russian power might outflank 
them in Syria. But the West has reason to be thankful that 
the strongest and steadiest country in the Levant is so well 
on its guard. 
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Initiative from Teheran 


oR the period that the Baghdad pact members prefer to 

meet without their British colleague, they are taking 
decisions which are, presumably, free from that old stigma, 
“British influence.” One of these decisions is to hang 
together ; another—if a project now put forward by Iran 
is taken up—is to seek a conference of Moslem states and 
smooth out differences between them. The principal 
difference is whether to stick to dependence on the West, 
or to lean on Russia. 

A decision which is plain sailing for Turkey, and com- 
paratively so for Pakistan with its antipathy to India. is 
less straightforward for Iran and Iraq. Both these countries 
nurture a deep-rooted anti-colonialism as well as a pro- 
found feeling of Moslem solidarity ; these emotions were 
quickened by the Anglo-French attack on Egypt, and came 
near to outweighing the dislike felt by the ruling faction in 
both countries for President Nasser’s way with thrones and 
for his ambition to rule the Islamic roost. The barometer 
is still wobbling in Iraq, but in Iran it has steadied. 

The form of self-confidence which breeds steadiness is 
not always an Iranian characteristic, and its emergence 
arouses curiosity. It must largely be ascribed to the Shah. 
He gained in stature when he went to Russia in the 
summer and contrived to come away without ceding to 
the pressure put on him to slip out of the Baghdad pact. 
Self-confidence grew when his foreign minister, Mr 
Ardalan, cut a useful figure at the London conferences 
on Suez and as one of the Menzies mission to Cairo. 

The Shah has put his stake on the West ; the stability 
of his regime hangs on the stake. Can he maintain his 
course in a country so ridden with mistrust of foreigners 
that its parliament is even now querying the wisdom of 
accepting afi International Bank loan on terms that are 
advantageous without precedent ? A project successfully 
launched among fellow Moslems would help him to do so. 
The conference he suggests would have the advantage of 
including two powerful members—Iran and Pakistan—who 
are uninfluenced by the many distortions that affect Arab 
League thought. What is not clear is how such a display 
of eastern leadership would affect Egyptian ambitions, and 
whether a Moslem front—if attained—would hamper 
British aspirations to be thought a team-mate in the 
Baghdad pact. Iran and Pakistan, who are both keen for 
America to join the pact, see no difficulty in belonging to 
both groups simultaneously. 


IRA Strikes Again 


Eiken Northern Irish authorities have been expecting 
renewed activities by the Irish Republican Army !0r 
several months. Although the wide spread of the objec 
tives in the attacks this week put them at a disadvantage, 
the Royal Ulster Constabulary was therefore able to react 
quickly. It has long been known that the IRA is running 
a “ staff college” over the border and that Mr Costc!lc’s 
government in Dublin is loath to lay hands on ‘5 
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but the noise of explosions should not divert attention 
from the fact that the IRA has for some years been 
struggling with recruiting difficulties as well as a shortage 
of funds. There are dark rumours that American sym- 
pathisers, using dollar subscriptions tu exert pressure, had 
demanded that the IRA should re-emerge a force at this time 
and demonstrate that Hungary was not the only country 
being crushed by the tanks of an alien army. 

In this week’s attacks the IRA did not entirely keep to 
the previous rules of the game. These were, broadly, that 
only the troops and equipment of the alien army should be 
attacked. These “alien” objectives include the Northern 
Irish regiments and the Royal Ulster Constabulary ; for a 
long time the IRA has been told not to cause feeling by 
shooting at the special constabulary, which is somewhat 
undisciplined, much more vulnerable, but also highly Irish. 
Injury to specials produces illwill throughout the north. 
Sut there is an independent IRA in Ulster itself which does 
not accept these rules, and it may have contributed to the 
attacks on civil objectives. Sinn Fein has even spoken of 
an “uprising.” Clearly there has been a lot of careful 
planning, and the IRA threw its full strength in. But for 
some time the Catholic youth of Ulster has shown an interest 
in technical courses and jobs in the new industries encour- 
aged and subsidised by the Ulster government as well as 
jobs in Britain—a materjalist attitude much deplored by 
southern patriots. The Northern Irish government is 
indeed fearful that the attacks were deliberately designed 
to hamper its programme for attracting industry ; evidently 
it sets a low value on the courage of British (or American) 
businessmen. 


Trees Out of the Wood? 


RIVATE forestry in Britain is a neglected industry—the 
P very junior partner of a well-succoured agriculture. 
Naturally enough, woodland owners look with envy upon 
the guaranteed prices and marketing monopolies which serve 
to underpin the farmers’ prosperity. In particular, forestry 
is faced with mounting problems in the sphere of marketing. 
Private owners are slowly beginning to renew their greatly 
despoiled woodlands with the aid of small public subsidies ; 
but most of them operate on a very small scale indeed and 
hardly anything has been done, by co-operation or otherwise, 
to strengthen the marketing of home produce against the 
competition of bulk supplies of carefully-graded imported 
timber. Even the publicly controlled Forestry Commission 
is increasingly concerned with the problems of harvesting 
and selling the output of its vast new plantations. 

A departmental committee which has been investigating 
the industry has now reported.* It does not propose 
that forestry should be given the kind of support which 
agriculture enjoys. It opposes the idea of a marketing board 
for forestry, partly on the constitutional grounds that the 
Forestry Commission (as a public body) could not take 
orders from such a board and partly because the notion 
makes nonsense without import regulation (which was out- 
side the committee’s terms of reference). These are rather 
circumstantial reasons for arriving at the right conclusion. 


* Report of the Committee on Marketing of Woodland Produce. 
HMSO. 4s. 6d. 
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Instead the committee has three main proposals. First, 
private owners should be helped with increased maintenance 
grants for woodlands which are kept up to standard. 
Secondly, they should be urged to join a voluntary associa- 
tion which would provide them with economic information 
and advance their collective interests. (In other words, 
foresters are being urged to get themselves the equivalent 
of the National Farmers’ Union—but with a more serious- 
minded research bias—as a major step towards their own 
economic salvation.) Finally, a new central consultative 
body should be created to examine the varying interests 
of private owners, the Forestry Commission, and the 
timber trade. (This would replace the present Home 
Grown Timber Advisory Committee, which acts as a hand- 
maid to the Forestry Commission.) The committee hopes 
that British forestry might be helped by the development 
of pulp industries, the negotiation of lower frieght rates and 
by firmer advance orders for pitprops from the National 
Coal Board. 

It would not be easy to get this machinery to work— 
particularly as regards the organisation of private owners— 
but some attempt must be made to raise the collective 
efficiency of British forestry. From this standpoint, the 
committee’s proposals may be worth a try. 


Laying the Wrong Egg . 


N Tuesday the House of Commons gave an uneasy 
O approval to the revised egg marketing scheme. The 
Minister of Agriculture found an ally on the Labour front 
bench in Mr Tom Williams, who coolly dismissed the record 
number of 1,200 formal objections registered against the 
scheme as being quite negligible when compared with the 
(presumed) wishes of a million producers. But “back- 
benchers on both sides, as well as the Liberals, were less 
happy about this scheme, which remains an absurd one 
even after the Minister’s amendments. These will introduce 
some competition by allowing producers to sell under 
licence direct to consumers or retailers (though not to whole- 
salers). But the great bulk of eggs will continue to pass 
through the packing stations, and over these the board will 
exercise an absolute monopoly—licensing and controling 
all the stations, fixing a single selling price for all their 
eggs, financing its expenses by a levy on producers, and 
receiving a subsidy from the Exchequer on each egg plus 
a further guarantee of nine-tenths of its trading losses. 
Under these arrangements the packers will occupy a 
privileged position and will profit handsomely ; the rest 
of the egg trade—and consumers—will not. 

One of the most interesting features of the debate was 
to see how the Minister could justify a scheme which runs 
foul of the very reasons that have just led him to refuse 
a producers’ monopoly for pig marketing. If a pig board 
could not gauge the market correctly or establish realistic 
selling prices, why should an egg board (operating in an 
equally variable market) do any better ? If economic compe- 
tition and adaptability are right and indeed essential for pigs, 
why are they poison in the case of eggs ? Mr Heathcoat- 
Amory’s pleasant argument about variations in supply 
(“ Hens, like Ministers, do not lay the same number of eggs 
each week”) is every bit as true for pigs. Nor does the 
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powers, so that splits can be avoided in future. But already 
there are widely differing views on the range of subjects 
such consultation should cover. Some ministers would like 
consultation on subjects outside the Nato area, the Middle 
East, for example ; but M. Pineau, with some support from 
Mr Dulles, wants to keep it restricted. If agreement to 
consult is so limited that it would exclude, for example, the 
Suez dispute itself, it is difficult to see how it can achieve 
its aim. 


Turkey on Guard 


URKISH foreign policy has kept a level head in the 
Middle Eastern upheaval. The Turkish prime 
minister, Mr Adnan Menderes, has come in person to Paris 
to ask the other Nato powers some searching and possibly 
embarrassing questions about their intentions for strengthen- 
ing the Baghdad pact and countering the threat of com- 
munist subversion in the Middle East. For the Turks, 
recent events are a reason to make the pact stronger, not 
weaker ; their efforts have saved it from shivering to pieces 
on the rock of the Anglo-French intervention in Egypt. 
The Turks were as determined as anyone to stop the 
fighting in Egypt and get the British and French forces out 
again. They appreciated the extent to which such 
“ colonialist ” behaviour strengthened the opponents of the 
pact in the rest of Asia. But when the four Moslem 
members of the Baghdad pact met in Teheran early in 
November, the Turks took the lead in urging that Britain 
should not be expelled from the pact. No doubt only they 
could afford to take it ; for the others it would have been too 
great a domestic risk. Since then the Turkish press has 
favourably compared the Anglo-French compliance with the 
Assembly’s wishes with the Soviet refusal to get out of 
Hungary ; and, far from holding aloof from contacts with the 
British, the Turkish acting foreign minister stopped off in 
London for talks on his way to the Nato meeting in Paris. 
At the same time, the Turks are determined to show that 
they have sympathies with the Arab states. They have 
withdrawn their ambassador from Tel Aviv (but have not 
broken off diplomatic relations) “until a just and final 
solution has been found for the Palestine question.” And 
they have been anxious to show that the communiqués issued 
after the two November meetings of the Asian Baghdad 
pact powers are in “general harmony” with those of the 
Arab leaders, whose attitude at the Arab League meeting in 
Beirut the Turks find “ judicious.” Still, they are severely 
critical of the actions by which Colonel Nasser and the 
Syrians have opened the way for communist subversion in 
the Middle East. The Turkish press (which incidentally 
takes a poor view of Egyptian attempts to compare Nasser 
with Ataturk) has been repeatedly pointing out, often more 
in sorrow than in anger, the dangerous consequences of 
Syrian and Egyptian policies. Cumhuriyet refused to believe 
that Soviet officers “are promenading on Syrian territory 
with the light of peace in their hearts.” Turkish estimates 
of the communist danger are never understated ; they are 
sensitive to the danger that Russian power might outflank 
them in Syria. But the West has reason to be thankful that 


the strongest and steadiest country in the Levant is so well 
on its guard. 
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Initiative from Teheran 


or the period that the Baghdad pact members prefer to 

meet without their British colleague, they are taking 
decisions which are, presumably, free from that old stigma 
“British influence.” One of these decisions is to hang 
together ; another—if a project now put forward by Ira: 
is taken up—is to seek a conference of Moslem states and 
smooth out differences between them. The principal 
difference is whether to stick to dependence on the West, 
or to lean on Russia. 

A decision which is plain sailing for Turkey, and com- 
paratively so for Pakistan with its antipathy to India, is 
less straightforward for Iran and Iraq. Both these countries 
nurture a deep-rooted anti-colonialism as well as a pro- 
found feeling of Moslem solidarity ; these emotions were 
quickened by the Anglo-French attack on Egypt, and came 
near to outweighing the dislike felt by the ruling faction in 
both countries for President Nasser’s way with thrones and 
for his ambition to rule the Islamic roost. The barometer 
is still wobbling in Iraq, but in Iran it has steadied. 

The form of self-confidence which breeds steadiness is 
not always an Iranian characteristic, and its emergence 
arouses curiosity. It must largely be ascribed to the Shah. 
He gained in stature when he went to Russia in the 
summer and contrived to come away without ceding to 
the pressure put on him to slip out of the Baghdad pact. 
Self-confidence grew when his foreign minister, Mr 
Ardalan, cut a useful figure at the London conferences 
on Suez and as one of the Menzies mission to Cairo. 

The Shah has put his stake on the West ; the stability 
of his regime hangs on the stake. Can he maintain his 
course in a country so ridden with mistrust of foreigners 
that its parliament is even now querying the wisdom of 
accepting af International Bank loan on terms that are 
advantageous without precedent ? A project successfully 
launched among fellow Moslems would help him to do so. 
The conference he suggests would have the advantage of 
including two powerful members—Iran and Pakistan—who 
are uninfluenced by the many distortions that affect Arab 
League thought. What is not clear is how such a display 
of eastern leadership would affect Egyptian ambitions, and 
whether a Moslem front—if attained—would hamper 
British aspirations to be thought a team-mate in the 
Baghdad pact. Iran and Pakistan, who are both keen for 


America to join the pact, see no difficulty in belonging to 
both groups simultaneously. 


IRA Strikes Again 


fee Northern Irish authorities have been expecting 
renewed activities by the Irish Republican Army for 
several months. Although the wide spread of the objec- 
tives in the attacks this week put them at a disadvantage, 
the Royal Ulster Constabulary was therefore able to react 
quickly. It has long been known that the IRA is running 
a “ staff college” over the border and that Mr Costello’s 
government in Dublin is loath to lay hands on it; 
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but the noise of explosions should not divert attention 
from the fact that the IRA has for some years been 
ruggling with recruiting difficulties as well as a shortage 
funds. There are dark rumours that American sym- 
thisers, using dollar subscriptions tu exert pressure, had 
|:manded that the IRA should re-emerge a force at this time 
id demonstrate that Hungary was not the only country 
ng crushed by the tanks of an alien army. 
In this week’s attacks the IRA did not entirely keep to 
the previous rules of the game. These were, broadly, that 
nly the troops and equipment of the alien army should be 
ittacked. These “alien” objectives include the Northern 
(rish regiments and the Royal Ulster Constabulary ; for a 
long time the IRA has been told not to cause feeling by 
shooting at the special constabulary, which is somewhat 
undisciplined, much more vulnerable, but also highly Irish. 
Injury to specials produces illwill throughout the north. 
sut there is an independent IRA in Ulster itself which does 
not accept these rules, and it may have contributed to the 
attacks on civil objectives. Sinn Fein has even spoken of 
an “uprising.” Clearly there has been a lot of careful 
planning, and the IRA threw its full strength in. But for 
some time the Catholic youth of Ulster has shown an interest 
in technical courses and jobs in the new industries encour- 
aged and subsidised by the Ulster government as well as 
jobs in Britain—a materjalist attitude much deplored by 
southern patriots. The Northern Irish government is 
indeed fearful that the attacks were deliberately designed 
to hamper its programme for attracting industry ; evidently 
it sets a low value on the courage of British (or American) 
businessmen. 


Trees Out of the Wood? 


RIVATE forestry in Britain is a neglected industry—the 
P very junior partner of a well-succoured agriculture. 
Naturally enough, woodland owners look with envy upon 
the guaranteed prices and marketing monopolies which serve 
to underpin the farmers’ prosperity. In particular, forestry 
is faced with mounting problems in the sphere of marketing. 
Private owners are slowly beginning to renew their greatly 
despoiled woodlands with the aid of small public subsidies ; 
but most of them operate on a very small scale indeed and 
hardly anything has been done, by co-operation or otherwise, 
to strengthen the marketing of home produce against the 
competition of bulk supplies of carefully-graded imported 
timber. Even the publicly controlled Forestry Commission 
is increasingly concerned with the problems of harvesting 
and selling the output of its vast new plantations. 

A departmental committee which has been investigating 
the industry has now reported.* It does not propose 
that forestry should be given the kind of support which 
agriculture enjoys. It opposes the idea of a marketing board 
for forestry, partly on the constitutional grounds that the 
Forestry Commission (as a public body) could not take 
orders from such a board and partly because the notion 
makes nonsense without import regulation (which was out- 
side the committee’s terms of reference). These are rather 
circumstantial reasons for arriving at the right conclusion. 


* Report of the Committee on Marketing of Woodland Produce. 
HMSO. 4s. 6d. 
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Instead the committee has three main proposals. First, 
private owners should be helped with increased maintenance 
grants for woodlands which are kept up to standard. 
Secondly, they should be urged to join a voluntary associa- 
tion which would provide them with economic information 
and advance their collective interests. (In other words, 
foresters are being urged to get themselves the equivalent 
of the National Farmers’ Union—but with a more serious- 
minded research bias—as a major step towards their own 
economic salvation.) Finally, a new central consultative 
body should be created to examine the varying interests 
of private owners, the Forestry Commission, and the 
timber trade. (This would replace the present Home 
Grown Timber Advisory Committee, which acts as a hand- 
maid to the Forestry Commission.) The committee hopes 
that British forestry might be helped by the development 
of pulp industries, the negotiation of lower frieght rates and 
by firmer advance orders for pitprops from the National 
Coal Board. 

It would not be easy to get this machinery to work— 
particularly as regards the organisation of private owners— 
but some attempt must be made to raise the collective 
efficiency of British forestry. From this standpoint, the 
committee’s proposals may be worth a try. 


Laying the Wrong Egg . 


N Tuesday the House of Commons gave an uneasy 

approval to the revised egg marketing scheme. The 
Minister of Agriculture found an ally on the Labour front 
bench in Mr Tom Williams, who coolly dismissed the record 
number of 1,200 formal objections registered against the 
scheme as being quite negligible when compared with the 
(presumed) wishes of a million producers. But “back- 
benchers on both sides, as well as the Liberals, were less 
happy about this scheme, which remains an absurd one 
even after the Minister’s amendments. These will introduce 
some competition by allowing producers to sell under 
licence direct to consumers or retailers (though not to whole- 
salers). But the great bulk of eggs will continue to pass 
through the packing stations, and over these the board will 
exercise an absolute monopoly—licensing and controlfing 
all the stations, fixing a single selling price for all their 
eggs, financing its expenses by a levy on producers, and 
receiving a subsidy from the Exchequer on each egg plus 
a further guarantee of nine-tenths of its trading losses. 
Under these arrangements the packers will occupy a 
privileged position and will profit handsomely ; the rest 
of the egg trade—and consumers—will not. 

One of the most interesting features of the debate was 
to see how the Minister could justify a scheme which runs 
foul of the very reasons that have just led him to refuse 
a producers’ monopoly for pig marketing. If a pig board 
could not gauge the market correctly or establish realistic 
selling prices, why should an egg board (operating in an 
equally variable market) do any better ? If economic compe- 
tition and adaptability are right and indeed essential for pigs, 
why are they poison in the case of eggs ? Mr Heathcoat- 
Amory’s pleasant argument about variations in supply 
(“ Hens, like Ministers, do not lay the same number of eggs 
each week”) is every bit as true for pigs. Nor does the 
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Minister’s other argument—that the scheme is a way of 
assuring consumers of sound and fresh eggs—ting any more 
convincingly. In fact there will be no way of telling how 
long the board’s eggs have been in the shop, and the eggs 
sought after for freshness will be those which escape its 
control. Eggs, it seems, are different from pigs mainly 
because Sir James Turner has made a more effective fuss 
about them. If (which is fortunately still far from certain) 
Sir James can get the necessary support in a poll from 
two-thirds of the producers, a deplorable piece of pressure 
politics is now going to hatch out. 


Cleaning up Sinai 


LANS for preventing a return to the explosive status quo 

ante at the point where Sinai adjoins Israel are too 
few and far between. The proposal put forward in The 
Economist in August and outlined more fully on November 
24th, which suggested creating a permanent international 
zone in the area marked on the accompanying map, seems 
to be the only one of its kind as yet. But some of those 
who have seized upon it as a way out of a vicious situation 
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have misunderstood its main purpose. They are arguing, 
as they watch the Israel army withdraw and the United 
Nations Emergency Force follow north-eastward in its 
tracks, that the zone could serve as a base for the permanent 
UN force that they would like to think has been created. 

This misinterprets the plan as well as of the purpose of 
the force, which has been supplied for a limited purpose by 
governments which mean to recall their men. If it has 
justified itself, there may be grounds for establishing a 
permanent UN general staff in New York, capable of 
conjuring up another such force in another such emergency. 
The UN members which have provided contingents for 
the force will not provide them in perpetuity. 
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The Economist’s plan for Sinai was first put forward in 
the week after Egypt seized the Suez Canal, before the 
Anglo-French military action was taken and before the 
Unef was thought of. It envisaged a civilian zone with 
a multi-national administration of police, currency and 
customs services, to be paid for out of fees charged to the 
users of the pipelines and other traffic routes it would 
provide between Europe and Asia. The main purposes of 
the zone were two: to eliminate the day-to-day danger of 
explosion on one whole sector of the Palestine frontier, and 
to reduce western dependence on bottlenecks in unstable 
lands of transit. It would be a new territory sui generis— 
simultaneously a buffer and a corridor, demilitarised but 
internationally run. 

Adequate defence of such a zone against a resolute attack 
could only be provided by a guarantee from the user 
powers ; its strength would depend on the potential support 
of national navies and air forces on call in the Mediter- 
ranean for international purposes. 

If Unef empties Sinai of invaders, its task will be to 
keep the area clear only until the future of the peninsula 
can be decided. That future hangs on what frontier regime 
the United States is ready to prod the United Nations 
into enforcing on two offenders—Egypt as well as Israel. 
If nothing new is enforced, an explosion worse than the last 
is only a matter of time. 


Kuwait: Bonfire or Beacon ? 


NTIL now, the Kuwaiti authority responsible for 
U security in the oilfields and around the Kuwait Oil 
Company’s installations has done an admirable job. This 
week, under cover of a storm in which a man could not 
see his hand before his face, saboteurs got at one well and 
were able to fire it. The motive was no doubt the same 
as that which has been prompting the bazaar in Kuwait 
town to boycott British goods and cold-shoulder British 
custom as a mark of sympathy for Egypt. A good many 
Egyptians are employed in Kuwait, and naturally they 
encourage these tendencies. 

The saboteurs tried three wells and some pipelines, but 
were successful with only one well out of 180, and their 
effect on output and revenue will be negligible. The pillar 
of smoke they raised caused consternation in sheikhly, police 
and security circles and will breed no love for Egypt in 
that quarter. But it gave satisfaction to the many Kuwaitis 
who are learning Arab solidarity in their new schools ; it 
is also a portent that, nowadays, even an absolute ruler has 
to reckon with public opinion. 


A Question of Free Speech 


A BRANCH secretary of the Fire Brigades Union, Mr 
Austin Currari, has been suspended from his union 
on the grounds that he “ acted prejudicially to its interests.” 

His action was to refuse to stop the issue of leaflets attacking 
the executive of the union for its pro-communist leanings. 
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The Manchester-Crewe, and 
Colchester-Clacton-Walton lines are to 
be electrified with the first 25kV 
single-phase A.C. overhead equipment 
to go into service in Britain. Design, 
manufacture and installation will be 
undertaken by the BICC Group, who 
have had more than 40 years experience 
of railway electrification work. 

Since 1953, the BICC Group 

— in collaboration with British Railways 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S 








GROUP 


— have been making intensive 
tests in High Voltage A.C. traction 
under running conditions on the 
Lancaster-Morecambe-Heysham Line. 
The new equipment — 
lightweight and unobtrusive — has 
been proved by the valuable 
experience gained here. 

The designs employed will form the 
basis of future overhead work on 
the railway modernization programme. 
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“Ts it the right medium for our lines, do you think?” 
“Tf the I.P.A. Survey is anything to go by, it certainly is. 
We can hardly afford to ignore more than 5,000,000 
readers.” 

“But what kind of readers, long-haired highbrows ?” 
“Good heavens no. The News Chronicle is a mass 
market medium. It’s read by professional men, managers 
and artisans alike. But this I’ll say, no matter what social 
or economic grade they come from, News Chronicle 
readers are pretty intelligent people. The sort of people 
who like to think for themselves.” 

“Are there plenty of women readers amongst them?” 
“Certainly. 2,215,000 to be precise. And I'll tell you 
something else about News Chronicle readers. No 
less than 2,575,000 of them live in the eight major 
manufacturing regions* (1,156,000 in Greater London). 
Only two other national dailies have a greater number of 
readers in these highly industrialised areas.”’ 

“And those are the areas where the big salaries and 
wages are earned, of course.” 

“‘That’s right. Make sure we go in the News Chronicle, 
won't you?” 

*Central Clydeside, Tyneside, West Yorkshire, South East 


Lancashire, Merseyside, West Midlands, South Wales and 
Greater London. 
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This raises such an appalling picture of the way in which 
free speech may still be prevented in Britain that it has 
seemed worthwhile to set afoot a special investigation into 
the case. It reveals the following: 


(1) Fortunately, since there is no closed shop in the fire 
brigades, Mr Curran’s suspension does not mean that he 
is to lose his job. But he is a Labour party member and 
has been on the executive of his local trades council for 
eight years ; understandably, he is pained by suspension 
from a union in which he has been an officer. 

(2) Unfortunately, it seems to be true that the rules of 
the union actually (though, to any liberal, almost incredibly) 
do allow the executive to suspend a member summarily 
in this way—apparently for no better reason than that he 
is campaigning violently against the executive’s political 
views. 

(3) The question of whether the communists are too much 
in control of the Fire Brigades Union—as distinct from 
the point that Mr Curran has a right to say they are, and 
to campaign against them—is really a secondary one. The 
present trouble apparently began when Mr John Horner, 
general secretary of the FBU, sent a telegram to the TUC 
appealing for a general strike over Suez; this was much 
resented by many members. Mr Horner was then a com- 
munist, but has since resigned from the party over the 
Russian intervention in Hungary; some other members 
of his executive have resigned from the party with him. 
There have been allegations that some of these resignations 
have been for the purpose of forming 4 communist “ under- 
ground,” to work with the party without seeming to be 
in it, and to lead the boys back into the fold at a more 
propitious time. Most good judges in the trade union 
movement, however, believe that Mr Horner’s own resig- 
nation had no such sinister purpose behind it. 

(4) Mr Curran estimates that about one-third of the union 
are actively on his side. But since his suspension, he 
believes that his supporters have decreased in number. 
An attack upon the structure of the union, even from 
within, is apparently regarded by many firemen as an 
insult to their calling; “my union, right or wrong,” is 
a very general attitude. 

The precedent set, the attitudes revealed, and the union 
rules laid bare by this case are extremely disturbing ; it is 
an accident that, because of the relative weakness of the 
FBU and its inability to enforce a closed shop, the case 
is only disturbing and not personally tragic. But there can 
be no excuse for sitting around, shrugging shoulders, 
waiting for a repetition of this sort of incident in a closed 
shop union ; something clearly needs to be done. The 
best thing would be for the TUC to refuse affiliation to any 
union which impedes a free expression of political views 
within its ranks; if the TUC is unwilling to grasp this 
nettle, then interference of this sort is a matter for Parlia- 
ment to legislate against. 


Mr Lim and the Tengku 


R LIM YEW HOCK, the chief minister of Singapore, 

has arrived in London for informal talks on self- 
government with Mr Lennox-Boyd ; and Tengku Abdul 
Rahman will arrive over the weekend for talks on the 
progress of the Federation of Malaya towards independence, 
for which the target date is next August. There is every 
possibility that the Tengku, as well, may become involved 
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in the discussions on Singapore. Mr Lim has not denied 
the report that he proposes to solve the problem which 
caused Mr Marshall’s resignation—the exact composition 
of the defence council which is to watch over the internal 
security of Singapore—by having neither a Singaporean 
majority (as Mr Marshall demanded) nor a British majority 
(as Mr Lennox-Boyd wished), but equality, with a casting 
vote in the hands of a chairman nominated by the 
federation. This scheme will sound the more attractive 
because when Mr Lim’s government had to repress the 
communist-inspired riots in October he was offered, and 
accepted, police reinforcements from the federation. It 
may appear to the Colonial Secretary, too, that as the 
federation will continue to act, under present plans, as a 
base for Commonwealth land forces in south-east Asia, a 
federation chairman in the defence council would no more 
hesitate to vote to call in British troops to prevent riots 
than Mr Lim hesitated in calling them in to repress them. 

The Colonial Office is anxious to get a settlement in 
Singapore. The services, in the post-Suez mood, may not 
be so anxious to press the absolutely vital nature of the 
Singapore base as they were last year. Mr Lim has shown 
that a Singapore ministry can effectively prevent disorder, 
and he has had the best of it in his clashes with the com- 
munists and the People’s Action Party. But the Colonial 
Office cannot forget that elections can quickly change the 
moderate complexion of an Asian country, and that while 
Singapore may not be vital as a western base, it is vital that 
it should not become a Chinese one. The Tengku, however, 
knows this better than anyone else, and the federation’s 
interest in an orderly and non-communist Singapore is 
perhaps the best guarantee of the security of the British 
base—far better than paper guarantees or vestiges of power 
which, while causing local irritation, might not be easily 
and effectively exercisable. There seems, therefore, reason 
to think Mr Lim may work out an acceptable formula under 
which Singapore will be independent, while Britain will 
hold the base and control foreign affairs. Tengku Abdul 
Rahman is here for another purpose, to ensure that after 
full independence he will be able to fulfil expectations, 
locally engendered, of rapid material progress—for which 
he is apparently asking a loan of £100 million. In the 
present condition of sterling and of the London money 
market he may be disappointed. 


South African Political Trials 


a en the trial of 140 South Africans, including the 
white member of parliament for native interests 
and the principal’ of the African university college, 
who were arrested in South Africa last week under 
the Treason, Suppression of Communism and Riotous 
Assemblies Acts, it will be the South African govern- 
ment which stands trial, as well as the accused. The 
immense powers taken by the Union government under 
these and other Acts to crush all opposition not only to its 
racial policy, but to its methods of enforcing it, will receive 
worldwide publicity. Whether the accused have in fact 
transgressed the law will be the main issue in South Africa ; 
to many in the world at large the issue will be whether such 
laws so applied, to such persons, can be regarded as law in 
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any sense understood by a free and civilised community, or 
whether they are not the instruments of a police state. 
South African Nationalists will think this monstrously 
unfair, and will point to the parliamentary forms and to the 
observance of legal procedure in open court. But in staging 
a mass trial at this stage, South Africa has opened its peculiar 
institutions to a degree of world scrutiny which may have 
results very different from those intended. 

The accused will appear, under South African procedure, 
before a magistrates’ court which will take preparatory 
evidence from the Crown. It will decide if a prima facie 
case has been made out, and will give the defence the 
opportunity to advance or reserve its plea. If the charge 
is made out, the whole process of bringing evidence is then 
repeated in the Supreme Court which will actually try the 
accused, Those charged with treason, sedition or public 
violence could, at the instance of the Attorney-General, be 
tried by a special criminal court of two or three 
judges without a jury; those to be tried on other 
charges will be tried by-jury. South African spokesmen are 
stressing the scrupulous observance of legal forms—even 
to the legality of the police searches, which are only under- 
taken on sworn statements that there is “ reason to believe ” 
evidence will be found. The judges are bound by the law, 
and the world will scrutinise their solemn pronouncements 
of the law on the evidence adduced: the circumstances and 
definitions which compel them to pronounce a man a “ com- 
munist ” or a “ traitor.” Conscious of their wider audience, 
defence counsel are likely to concentrate on showing the 
world what law in South Africa means. 


Pygmalion and Pitlochry 


HE Society of Authors has briefly tried its hand at 
T restrictive practices, like a real trade union. The 
Shaw’s 
The society handles 


story of its “ban” on _ performances of 
“Pygmalion” seems to be this. 
the performing rights of the play for the Shaw 
estate, and earlier this year it was discussing with 
H. M. Tennent Ltd. various questions arising from that 
company’s intention to put on in London a production of 
“My Fair Lady,” the musical version of the play which 
is now such a success on Broadway. While these discussions 
were in progress, the society received requests for licences 
to perform “Pygmalion” from three or four companies, 
amateurs and professionals, one of which was the Pitlochry 
Festival Company. All these requests were refused. The 
society now says that this was done in error: licences should 
have been merely deferred while the discussions were in 
progress. And it stresses the need for some kind of “ traffic 
control,” to see that the same play is not put on by 
neighbouring companies. 

This is all very strange. It raises questions on at least 
three levels. First, on the grounds of expediency. It is 
charming to think that there is serious competition between 
Pitlochry (which is in North Central Scotland) and 
Shaftesbury Avenue. But rival shows much less far apart 
run side by side. One of the least intelligent plays in 
London has recently run merrily through the showing of 
the Film of the Play, while another theatre is doing good 
business with the Play of the Film of the Book. Might not 
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“My Fair Lady” even stimulate people’s desire to see 
“Pygmalion” and vice versa? Secondly, on the grounds 
of principle. It may be kind to warn applicants for licences 
that someone else in the vicinity has also applied for one, 
but surely that is all that is desirable. As for preventing 
amateurs from performing a play, there could be no excuse 
for that. Thirdly, on the grounds of theatrical monopoly. 
The fact that the society held up applications until the 
discussions with H. M. Tennent and Company were con- 
cluded suggests that the question of licences was to be 
decided according to the attitude of that big royalty payer. 
The society points out that there is no ban now. There 
never should have been, and no deferment either. 


Free Speech in Turkish Universities 


HE cool head that the present Turkish government 
ps shows in its foreign policy is not always so evident in 
its domestic dealings. Mr Menderes’s strong intolerance of 
criticism has often led him astray ; the latest example con- 
cerns freedom of speech in the universities. 

For some time the Turkish government has been irked 
by the criticisms of jts internal policies made by a group of 
professors and lecturers at Ankara and Istanbul universi- 
ties ; many of these criticisms are published in a magazine 
called Forum, a commendable effort at independent jour- 
nalism, of which the editors.are Professor Feyzioglu, dean 
of the political science faculty at Ankara, and Mr Aydin 
Yalcin, a lecturer in the same faculty. Professor Feyzioglu 
has now been dismissed as dean after a speech in which 
he apparently advised his students to think for them- 
selves, recommended that the universities should be free 
from government control, and complained that the Minister 
of Education had ignored a recommendation that Mr Yalcin 
should be made a professor. As a result, Mr Yalcin and 
another member of the faculty have resigned, the students 
refused to attend their classes, some were taken to police 
headquarters for questioning and the highest class of the 
faculty was temporarily closed. 

Of course it is true that the ideas of western democracy 
have not yet had time to strike deep roots in Turkey and 
that Turkish politicians are bound to find it difficult to 
accept the barrage of criticism to which western politicians 
have long become inured. But so long as Turkey turns west- 
wards and strives to identify itself with the West, it must 
expect to be judged by western standards. Tested by the 


vital principle of freedom of speech, the Turkish perform- 
ance is falling far below standard. 


Replanning the Deterrent 


| parse expenditure, it is widely stated, is being 
reviewed in the light of the political and military 
lessons to be learned from the Suez fiasco ; cuts are forecast. 
The defence white paper to be issued in February is being 
shaped by many hands in’ many departments, and now, 
therefore, is the time to think about basic objectives and 
commitments. There is, however, as Lord Tedder said in the 
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House of Lords debate, a danger that false conclusions may 
be drawn. Two crucial questions were not answered in 
last year’s white paper ; but the lessons of Suez make them 
still more compelling, and any failure to answer them next 
February will be unforgivable. They are interrelated. The 
first is the degree to which we must go it alone in equipping 
our own forces, and the degree to which, in the interests of 
economy and efficiency, there can be specialisation in pro- 
duction and interchange of equipment between members of 
Nato—particularly, between Britain and the United States. 
The second question concerns the kind of war, or the kind 
of threat, against which the three types of armaments are 
being built up—strategic-nuclear, tactical-nuclear and 
conventional. 


Last year the government appeared still to be taking the 
view that, apart from purely local outbreaks which could be 
handled by conventional forces (like the Suez affair), 
the deterrent was based on “massive retaliation” ; 
the idea of limited wars fought with tactical atomic 
arms, but not leading to global war fought with 
H-bombs, had not yet been accepted by official think- 
ing; and as recently as last October Field Marshal 
Montgomery reviewed the ‘deterrent in terms only of 
global war fought more or less to a finish. But, as the 
authors of a new Chatham House study on graduated deter- 
rence point out,* this idea still leaves somewhat unclear 
why Shape is equipping its forces with tactical atomic 
weapons which, it may be argued, would be supererogatory 
in a war fought with hydrogen bombs. The logic of de- 
veloping tactical nuclear weapons at a time when both West 
and East have hydrogen bombs, they argue, must be that 
the scale of the deterrent can be related to the degree of 
aggression ; that policy must be based on the hope—it 
could only be a hope—that atomic war can be limited. 


There is certainly reason to believe that the policy of the 
massive deterrent against any type of aggression is losing 
ground in the Pentagon ; and if the policy of the graduated 
deterrent—of limiting retaliation to the force necessary to 
halt an invasion of the West’s territories or spheres of 
interest and restore the status quo—is being studied in the 
United States, then clearly Britain ought to be studying it 
here. While, as the Chatham House study shows, the theory 
in its new and more refined version is attractive, the practical 
difficulties of defining limited atomic targets are formidable. 
While it may well be right to plan on such a basis, it still 
remains arguable whether the West should declare it as a 
policy. Nor does the theory, even if acceptable, suggest 
that such a policy will easily permit large economies 
in defence. Certainly it makes co-operation with allies in 
defence production still more necessary. 


A New Readership Survey 


HE number of copies sold of a newspaper is no measure 
T of the number of people who read it. “ Readership 
surveys” help to show how far publications are shared. 
From questions put to 10,000 people in the six middle 


*On Limiting Atomic War, by Sir A. Buzzard, Professor 
P. M. S. Blackett, Denis Healey, MP, and R. Goold-Adams. 
Chatham House. 2s. 6d. 
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months of this year, a new survey of the Institute of Practi- 
tioners in Advertising reckons that nearly 15 million people, 
or 40 per cent of all adults in this country, read—in the sense 
of look at—the Daily Mirror every day and 34 per cent read 
the Daily Express. This implies that, on the average, each 
copy of these mass circulation papers is read by three 
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people. But the quality papers are apparently more 
thumbed: on the average between five and six people read 
each copy of The Times and nearly as many each copy of 
the Manchester Guardian. The figures for magazines 
conjure up a picture of tattered copies by the end 
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of their lives: Lilliput, for instance, has a readership of 
fifteen times its circulation a1 Punch one of eleven times. 
The Economist was not included in the institute’s survey. 

What are these estimates worth ? The institute has pro- 
duced larger readership figures than any previous survey ; 
it says that this is mainly due to improved techniques in 
interviewing. This correction, however, gives freer play 
to the suspicion that some respondents may have been 
influenced in their answers by what they feel they ought 
to read as distinct from what they really do. But the 
picture of the kinds of people who read the different pub- 
lications is probably reasonably accurate. As the chart 
shows, mest of the dailies are one-class papers, but readers 
of the Daily Express come astonishingly close to a cross- 
section of the population and so, too, in smaller numbers, 
do those of the News Chronicle. One finding in this survey 
which gives food for thought is that some 1§ per cent of 
men own up to reading the two women’s weeklies with the 
biggest circulations—that is, for every three women readers 
of these papers one man says that he also takes a look. 


An Algerian Reform 


HE attempt to solve the Algerian problem by bringing 

President Nasser down having failed, the French 
government no longer has an excuse for delaying its search 
for a political solution. Socialist pressure to get rid of 
M. Lacoste, the minister resident in Algeria, may have led 
M. Mollet to prod his colleague to assume the posture of 
a reformer. Whatever the reasons, the government has 
now announced a reform of local government in Algeria, 
including the abolition of the existing local councils, which 
are weighted in favour of the European minority ; special 
commissions will take over and will prepare the ground for 
municipal elections. 

After so many paper reforms, judgment must be sus- 
pended until the new scheme has been put into practice. 
Will representative Moslems agree to participate in the new 
provisional local authorities ? The mild reaction of the 
spokesmen of the French colons gives the impression that 
they do not consider the threat to their privileges as very 
real; the move may have been designed more to calm 
Socialist opposition in France than to capture Moslem 
imagination in Algeria. To convince the Algerian popula- 
tion that France genuinely desires a change and a settlement, 
the reform woyld have to be carried through rapidly and 
as part of a broader programme to set Algeria on the road 
towards a new status, whether independent or federated. 
Time presses, not only in Algeria. This week’s budget 
debate in Paris suggests that the period (nearly a year) of 
governmental stability in France may be drawing to a close. 


Japan’s Suez Group 


R HATOYAMA has taken the last hurdle of his political 
career ; the Japanese Diet has ratified the Russo- 
Japanese declaration which he negotiated, ending the state 
of war, and instruments of ratification were duly exchanged 
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with Mr Fedorenko, the Soviet deputy foreign minister, on 
Wednesday. On the same day Russia supported Japan’s 
application for admission to the United Nations in the 
Security Council, which gave its unanimous approval. | 
has taken a month of effort to achieve this result because 
the Diet had to extend the life of a law which restricts 
strikes in vital industries before it could ratify the declara- 
tion. The Liberal Democrats started by trying to push this 
measure through without having it reviewed by a committee 
first, so that the Socialists could not delay its progress, and 
the Socialists replied by moving votes of no confidence in 
every cabinet minister who tried to make a policy speech. 
Finally the Liberal Democrats gave way and allowed the 
Bill, which was eventually passed, to be discussed by the 
standing committee for a set number of days. 

The government was especially embarrassed by this clash 
because it was relying on Socialist support to get the ratifi- 
cation of the Russo-Japanese declaration through the Diet. 
Otherwise the ultra-conservative Yoshida group of Liberal 
Democrats, which has always opposed any treaty that did 
not recover possession of the Southern Kurile islands for 
Japan, could have blocked the ratification. As it was, they 
tried to attach to the declaration a rider saying that Japan 
still regarded Etorofu and Kunashiri as part of its territory 
The move failed ; the Russians would probably not have 
accepted ratification in this form. No fewer than 87 
members compromised between their consciences and thei: 
party membership by boycotting the Diet on the day th 
bill was passed. However, Mr Hatoyama will no: 
have the task of restoring his party’s unity. He ha 
announced his resignation, an event expected for over 
year, and the Liberal Democrats now face the necessity 
long evaded, of choosing a successor from half a doze: 
candidates, each of whom has his own faction and his own 
Strings to pull. It will be an achievement if the party's 
unity survives this double test. 


Dr Hatta Resigns 


Ty HATTA, the vice president of the Indonesian republic, 
has at last succeeded in resigning from the office 
which, except for one year when he was prime minister, he 
has held continuously since Indonesia became independent. 
He has tried to resign at least twice before, once in 1954, 
and again last July, and he only consented tg stay on until 
the constituent assembly, which is to define and revise 
Indonesia’s constitution, was in working order. This has 
finally been achieved and a delegation sent by the Indonesian 
parliament could not induce him to postpone his departure 
any longer. 

Dr Hatta will be missed. Like President Sukarno, he is 
one of the founders of Indonesian independence who stand 
above the party politicians. He is trusted and respected. 
The Indonesian press has naturally used its imagination in 
discovering reasons for the resignation; some papers 
have asserted that Dr Hatta wished to escape from the 
trammels of office in order to be free to criticise the 
President and perhaps become prime minister again. 
Certainly Dr Hatta has the reputation of being a stiff and 
uncompromising man, and he has had clashes with the 
President. But an open political conflict is at present 
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unlikely. Dr Hatta speaks of devoting his energies to the 
development of the village co-operative movement. 

Dr Sukarno’s position seems unshaken in spite of the 
discontents described on page 893 of The Economist last 
week. He is still the idol of the peasantry and the arbiter 
of policy, while the prime minister, Dr Sastramidjojo, 
does little but manage the unwieldy party coalition and steer 
measures through parliament. There is some doubt whether 
the constituent assembly now sitting will keep the office 
of vice president in existence in the constitution. If it does 
not, the President will be quite unchecked. In any case 
there is not another man of Dr Hatta’s stature, who might 
act as a check on the President, ready to take on the job. 


Appeals from the Galleries 


HE annual reports of the National and Tate Galleries— 
published this week and three weeks ago respectively— 
have repeated their now annual appeals for more money. 
The trustees of the Tate Gallery are asking for a purchasing 
grant of £20,000 a year, compared with a grant in 1955-56 
of £7,500. Otherwise, they say, they cannot discharge 
their task of maintaining representative collections of 
British painting, modern foreign painting and British and 
foreign modern sculpture ; there are many important gaps 
to be filled. The National Gallery’s chief concern : this 
year is the condition of its building. Eight of the war- 
damaged rooms have now been reopened, but there are 
still two out of commission ; and the basement is crowded 
with pictures which there is no room to exhibit, and which 
are deteriorating inexorably because of atmospheric con- 
ditions. The trustees also ask for their purchasing grant 
to be raised from its present £12,500 to £80,000. Last 
year their report ended with the striking comment (surely 
from the chairman, Professor Lionel Robbins) that the 
nation spends 750 times as much as this on the pig subsidy. 
This year it ends with another arresting thought: 
In 1880 the purchase grant at {£10,000 a year was 
1/100,000th of the national money income. In 1955 at 
£12,500 it was less than 1/1,000,000th. Can it be said 
that this proportionate decline is a true reflection of the 
movement of the public interest in the growth of its greatest 
collection of pictures ? 


Seen in their proper perspective the sums involved are 
as small as the damage now being done to Britain’s artistic 
heritage is large. Important pictures are lost for ever ; 
they disappear from the country because the state, having 
fleeced the people who would once have built up private 
collections, has only partially taken over their function of 
buying pictures. Moreover, it might be a long-term economy 
to spend more. The Tate argues that if it is unable 
to buy the best works of accepted artists while they are 
still “ modern,” the National Gallery and the Victoria and 
Albert, to which such pictures may later be transferred, 
will suffer in the end. The National Gallery complains 
that it is more or less helpless until sales have already taken 
place and appeals for the refusal of export licences have 
teen lodged. Then only is aid forthcoming, by which 
time the highest prices of the international art market must 


be paid. The resent position is thus as foolish as it is 
philistine. 


959 
Awkward French Habits 


URING the recent crisis French ministers have acquired 
the awkward habit of dotting the Anglo-Saxon i’s. 
The reason for keeping the Americans in the dark about 
the Suez expedition had never been precisely explained 


until, in an interview this week, M. Mollet told American 
correspondents : 


If your government was not informed, and this is true, 
about the last moves [before the Anglo-French interven- 
tion] the reason, the only reason, I confess, was our fear 


that if we did consult it, it would have prevented us 
from acting. 


M. Mollet’s British associates in the enterprise have never 
been so frank ; pressure of events and shortage of time 
have been the reasons given in London. 








The Persian Expedition 


The English people often take a very common-sense 
and on the whole a very sound view of questions of 
foreign policy, when these come before them in the shape 
of practical action to meet an obvious danger or an 
immediate necessity. ... But the public, though in the 
main intelligent and equitable, is not in the same pro- 
portion foreseeing, or disposed to give ear to those who 
are so. It is the duty of the Foreign Minister of England 
to watch coming events ; to be cognisant of all the secret 
links, imperceptible to the general eye and the untrained 
mind, which connect apparent trivialities with momentous 
consequences ; to be ever on the alert to detect and check 
those incipient movements of aggression and injury which 
can be effectually and easily suppressed only in their 
incipiency ; and to see in a slight and unimportant pro- 
ceeding on the part of some hostile or rival Power, the 
first step and indication of a policy which, in its ulterior 
and logical development, will entail bloody wars and 
severe struggles for existence or for Empire. . . . These 
considerations form the justification of that expedition 
against Persia which so many inconsiderate persons regard, 
and have not scrupled to represent, as an instance of absurd 
and mischievous meddling in affairs with which we have 
no concern. .. . The Shah of Persia, instigated by Russia, 
thinks that he may venture on his long-desired conquest 
of Afghanistan, and that we, exhausted by a European 
war, are in no condition to forbid him or to hold him 
to his sworn engagements. The arrival of our troops in 
the Persian Gulf will undeceive him ; and the moment he 
perceives his mistake he will hasten to undo it... . No 
doubt the policy of promptitude to foresee dangers in the 
distance and to resent aggressions and insults in the out- 
set, is one which must be followed with sagacity and 
discretion. But our Empire in India is one of our grandest 
national possessions, and worth every effort to maintain. 

. Now, no one doubts that Herat is the key to 
Afghanistan, and Afghanistan is the key to the northern 
provinces at least of India. Persia is the ready tool of 
Russia; and if Persia possessed Afghanistan, our tran- 
quility and security, it is obvious, would be ever at the 
mercy of a European rival. This must be prevented by 
whatever righteous means are in our power. And our 
best, shortest, cheapest, kindest means unquestionably lie 
in a policy which shall proclaim throughout the whole 
East that our vigilance never sleeps. 


Che Economist 


December 13, 1856 



































Letters to the Editor 








A Fresh Start 


Sir—The recipe you propose is indeed 
simple ; it is the recipe that is always 
followed by the faint-hearted who wish 
to avoid responsibility. We are to state 
our minimum national interests, expect 
the Americans to respect them, and then 
willingly follow their lead. Why our 
minimum national interests? What 
happens if they give no lead ? And are 
we to follow their lead wherever it takes 
us? I have a deep respect for the 
Americans for their generosity and for 
their love of freedom: the importance 
of our alliance with them is not in dis- 
pute, but to suggest that we no longer 
have a duty to lead when the need arises 
can only harm both our own interests 
and the cause of freedom and peace. 

Has the lead given by America during 
and since the last war always been so 
much above criticism that we should 
follow it without question ? The reason 
for many of our difficulties today and 
for much of the misery of Eastern 
Europe is that Mr Roosevelt’s advice was 
followed instead of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s in the closing stages of the 
European war. The seeds of the present 
crisis were sown when we gave in over 
Abadan and the Suez Canal bases, 
largely at American insistence, and now 
we are reaping the harvest. 

The lesson to be learnt is not that 
America is always wrong: far from it; 
she was right, and courageous too, in 
Korea, and on many other occasions: 
but she is not so infallible that we should 
be prepared at all times to look for her 
lead and willingly follow it. A yes man 
never prepared to stand out for his own 
way is a poor partner in any alliance. 

We British have much to be proud of 
in our record of leadership in thé world. 
It is true that in physical strength we are 
relatively weaker now, but it does not 
follow that we should lay down our 
responsibilities just when our experience 
and courage are most needed. In 1939 
we gave the lead to the civilised world 
to stand firm against an evil power much 
stronger than ourselves and because we 
did so America was able to come in later 
and with her much greater physical 
strength to make her vital contribution 
to final victory. 

Now it is fashionable and comforting 
to pretend that the United Nations has 
taken over the guardianship of freedom 
and law in the world. One day no doubt 
some form of effective world government 
will exist, but it is not here yet and it is 
dangerous and stupid to pretend that the 
United Nations is a substitute for it. 

No, Sir, our leadership and our 
experience are still needed and it may 
be we shall have to stand alone again as 


we have done in the past. You will best 
contribute to the national interest and to 
international law and order by remem- 
bering that you are first and foremost a 
British newspaper and that in this 
imperfect world it is still sometimes 
necessary for a nation to have the 
courage of its convictions.—Yours faith- 
fully, CALDECOTE 
Saffron Walden, Essex 
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SiR—To an Englishman living abroad 
the short term results of Anglo-French 
action in the Middle East appear to be 
an unmitigated disaster. Taking the 
long view, however, and leaving aside 
the claim that this action has avoided a 
general war—something we will prob- 
ably never know for certain one way or 
another—some good may come of it if 
the eyes of Europeans, and particularly 
of the British, are opened to the facts 
of world power today. 

As Mr Graham Hutton stated in your 
correspondence columns_ recently 
(December 1, 1956), Britain, France and 
all Western Europe are really second 
rate powers. One hates to swallow this 
fact, but its truth cannot be denied, 
especially after Suez and Hungary. We 
are in the intolerable position of depend- 
ing for our very existence on the inter- 
play of Russian and American power, 
and President Eisenhower’s recent be- 
haviour, though theoretically correct, 
does not inspire much confidence. 

Europe, including Britain, must be- 
come one economic and military unit 
as soon as possible, and atomic power 
must replace oil as the basis of the Euro- 
pean economy at the earliest possible 
date. If 25 per cent of the present level 
of military expenditure in Western 
Europe, including an adequate contribu- 
tion from Germany, could be diverted 
to the research and development of 
atomic energy, surely the length of the 
period of our dependence on oil would 
be drastically reduced. 

By all means let us restore the 
Western Alliance, as your editorials 
insist to the point of nausea, for Western 
Europe cannot for the present go it 
alone. But having achieved that, let us 
direct all our energies to building up 
Europe so that it can defend itself, 
economically and militarily. Let all 
European statesmen make this their first 
and most urgent priority. 

The greatest indictment of postwar 
British politicians of all parties is that 
they have consistently refused to allow 
their country to play its real role in 
uniting Europe. May the meaning of 
Suez and Hungary now be written on 
their hearts and the realisation of their 
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present impotence drive them to the 
creative work of building a United States 
of Europe.—Yours faithfully, 

Buenos Aires W. E. S. Heatu 


Three Little Sins, One 
Little Clown 


Sir—I thank Dr Balogh for his tribute 
to the consistency of my clowning. In 
turn, I acknowledge the consistency of 
his opinion of me ; for I remember the 
time in 1944 when he called me a laisser 
faire clown to my face. I thought it 
appropriate in that particular year to 
argue that, whatever one’s interpretation 
and view of laisser faire, it did go with 
laisser passer, and that but for the per- 
sistence of that liberal tradition Dr 
Balogh might at that moment be lying, 
remote from these shores, with his throat 
cut, or choking in a gas chamber. To do 
him justice, he did concede that there 
was something in that point. In view 
of current events in Hungary, I think the 
point is still pertinent and valid. 

To judge by his address, Dr Balogh 
has done very well for himself since he 
arrived in this country, and even if he 
argues that, with his attainments, there 
wasn’t very much to beat, the fact 
remains that he made his way in a free 
market. He should not therefore be too 
impatient with the obstinate course of 
British freedom, even if it does, to his 
annoyance, slop over into the price 
system. It does appear, however, that 
there is rather more tolerance here for 
clowns than for commissars, and Dr 
Balogh is entitled to be resentful at that. 
—Yours faithfully, GEORGE SCHWARTZ 
c/o The Harlequinade, Mother Goose 


A Leaving Certificate 


Smr—Your paragraph of November 24th 
refers to the increasing number of candi- 
dates who take examinations of a lower 
grade than the O level of the GCE and 
you specifically mention the Royal 
Society of Arts and the College of Pre- 
ceptors, stating that the latter is mainly 
shorthand typing. The RSA, _ the 
London Chamber of Commerce and also 
one or two examining bodies in the 
North include shorthand and_type- 
writing among other commercial and 
professional subjects and they cater as 
much for evening as day students. The 
College of Preceptors on the other hand 
designs its examination for full-time 
pupils of about 15 and as yet does not 
include commercial subjects. This par- 
ticular examination was established in 
1953 and annually some thousands of 
pupils are now entering for it, including 
several hundreds from the secondary 
modern schools. An analysis of the 
1956 results shows that 52 per cent of 
the papers worked were purely academic 
subjects, 35 per cent science and mathe- 
matics and 13 per cent cultural and 
practical subjects. In response to a 
demand from the secondary modern 
schools with a commercial bias the 
Council of the College is considering 
the inclusion of commercial papers.— 
Yours faithfully, Henry I. PIPER 
Maidstone 
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The Rules of the Game 


[HE ACCUMULATION OF CAPITAL. 
By Joan Robinson. 
Macmillan. 440 pages. 28s. 


HE nucleus of Mrs Robinson’s latest 
and most important book can be 
found in her essay “ The Generalisation 
of the General Theory,” published in 
1952. Keynes’s General Theory—and 
“ General,” in this context, was a fight- 
ing word—demonstrated that orthodox 
economic analysis was that of a particu- 
lar limiting case, the full-employment 
case, and that a quite different analysis 
applied to the more usual circumstances 
in which employment was less than full. 
Therein lay its revolutionary quality. 
Mrs Robinson takes the revolution a 
stage further. The 1952 essay indicated, 
and the present book elaborately works 
out, a system of economic ideas in which 
the General Theory itself appears as the 
analysis of a particular case or rather 
range of cases ; a system in which cer- 
tain “rules of the game” hold good, but 
a variety of alternative circumstances, 
physical and psychological, among which 
those taken as data by Keynes consti- 
tute only one set of possibilities, deter- 
mine the dynamic evolution of events. 
The Keynesian assumptions are more 
probable than those needed to produce 
what Mrs Robinson calls a “golden 
age ”"—a state, that is, of steady accumu- 
lation in which nothing gets out of step 
with anything else, the state attainable, 
in orthodox analysis, by the workings of 
{ree competition ; but they do not really 
justify the epithet “ general.” Generality 
demands much less restricted assump- 
tions. Exposition, of course, demands 
that one simplify, and Mrs Robinson’s 
own exposition rests on a set of sim- 
plifications as drastic as those of, say, 
Walras. But her basic assumptions go 
no further than private ownership and 
enterprise and a moral bent towards 
accumulation. Various further assump- 
tions (as to the stage of economic 
development, degrees of competition, 
business men’s and consumers’ propensi- 
ties, etc.) are treated as hypotheses. The 
result is to demonstrate a range of 
possibilities and to rule out a range of 
impossibilities ; the Golden Age is a 
near-impossible case, the Keynesian, 
Marxian and Schumpeterian pictures are 
all possibles—under the capitalist rules 
of the game. What Mrs Robinson thinks 
of those rules is made fairly clear, but 
capitalism emérges from her analysis as 
objectionably wasteful rather than as 
necessarily doomed. 
To regret that this very ambitious 
book was not conceived still more widely 
1s perhaps unreasonable ; but the reader 


_ emerges from behind the 


is left at the end with a specific appetite 
at once aroused and unsatisfied. Here— 
let us uncritically agree for the moment 
—are the possibilities under the capitalist 
rules of the game. How much of the 
analysis relates only to that game, how 
much is truly general, valid under any 
conceivable rules, depending, in fact, on 
the law of the economic situation 
(scarcity of resources, desire for better- 
ment, uncertainty and discontinuity of 
events) ? Substitute public for private 
ownership, the reasonably intelligent 
public planner for the reasonably intel- 
ligent private capitalist ; what is altered ? 
A great deal, obviously ; but not every- 
thing. Abolish the oligopolists’ mutual 
manceuvres, and much changes ; but not 
the essential problem of setting coherent 
prices and choosing an investment policy 
consistent with all the data of resources, 
techniques and preferences. Abolish the 
opposition of personal interest between 
workers and rentiers; much changes, 
but not that essential clash between 
today’s and tomorrow’s desires, between 
wages and quasi-rents, which must 
somehow be mediated. On just one 
occasion Mrs Robinson does compare 
the sequence of events under planned 
and private enterprise—in connection 
with population pressure in under- 
developed areas. Only one difference 
mask of 
phraseology ; socialism is better able to 
prevent the peasantry from putting into 
its own stomach the food released by 
departure of its surplus members off the 
land. 

Perhaps one day Mrs Robinson will 
try her hand at a General Theory of 
collectivist economics; an analysis of 
events under a set of Socialist rules 
of the game. The time is long past when 
any such inquiry could fall under the 
Marxist ban of Utopianism ; and no one 
is better qualified to pursue it. Mean- 
while, of all the books published since 
Keynes’s death, this is the one on which 
one would most passionately like to hear 
Keynes’s views. 


China’s Army 


A MILITARY HISTORY OF MODERN 
CHINA 1924-1949. 

By F. F. Liu. Princeton University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 324 
pages. 48s. 


HE author of this book is a former 
officer in the Chinese Nationalist 
army, who has been engaged during the 
last few years in scientific research in the 
United States. It sets out to provide a 
history of the Chinese army from 1924, 
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when the famous Whampoa Military 
Academy was fotinded at Canton, to 
1949, when the Nationalists were finally 
beaten by the Communists in the civil 
war on the mainland of China. It is 
essentially an account of the rise and 
fall of the Kuomintang tang chiin or 
party army, though there is also some 
interesting material on the growth of the 
Communist armed forces, several of 
whose commanders were originally 
Whampoa men during the period of 
Kuomintang-Communist alliance from 
1924 to 1927. 

Viewed thus in terms of the military 
development of modern China, the 
political history of the period covered 
appears in am unusual aspect, narrower 
in scope than in most current versions, 
but perhaps more intelligible by reason 
of the light thrown on the military 
factors that were so _ important 
throughout the whole course of events. 
Dr Liu is clearly not an historian by 
training, and his narrative suffers from 
obscurities in the dating and order of 
events and from the manner in which 
personalities are suddenly thrust into the 
middle of the stage without introduction 
or explanation ; but the book is full of 
carefully collected information, with 
much shrewd comment. The author 
keeps himself well in the background, 
but several passages of the book appear 
to be based on personal reminiscences. 


A considerable part of the work is 
taken up with an account of the foreign 
advisers and instructors with the Chinese 
army at various times, and this seems to 
be the most adequate general record of 
them so far available. First, there were 
the Russians at Whampoa—including 
Bluecher, alias Galen, and Cherapanov ; 
closely linked with the Soviet political 
advisers to the Kuomintang, they were 
eliminated after the Kuomintang break 
with the Communists in 1927. Between 
1927 and 1938 was the era of German 
advisers—Bauer, von Seeckt, von 
Falkenhausen ; they kept clear of China’s 
internal politics, but were recalled by 
Hitler in 1938 to placate Japan. Between 
1938 and 1941 there were more Russian 
advisers, including Chuikov, but this 
time they were kept out of politics. 
Then from 1941 to 1945 the Americans 
took over—Magruder, Stilwell and 
Wedemeyer ; Stilwell headed straight 
into Chinese internal affairs, but Wede- 
meyer kept clear. After 1945 the State 
Department’s resolve not to be involved 
in the Chinese civil war reduced the 
American military advisers to merely 
nominal functions, and they finally left 
China as the Communists moved in. 

Dr Liu is_ severely critical of 
Nationalist military leadership during 
the civil war, and he brings out clearly 
how strategy on the Nationalist side 
was disrupted by the unassuaged 
antagonism between the “Central 
Army ” headed by Chiang Kai-shek and 
the semi-independent forces of the 
Kwangsi clique led by Li Tsung-jen. 
The advantages of unity and discipline 
lay with the Communists; the 
Nationalists were never really more than 
a confederacy of military and political 
factions. 
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Britons in Sicily 


LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK AND 
THE BRITISH OCCUPATION OF 
SICILY 1811-14. 
By John Rosselli. 


Cambridge Univertisy Press. 220 pages. 


30s. 


“THIS book—there is no disguising 

it—started out as a dissertation,” 
Mr Rosselli admits in his preface. This, 
the reader feels, is an unnecessary piece 
of defeatism. For it would not have 
been difficult, and it would have been 
well worth while, to have diluted the 
hard core of research and at the same 
time to have indulged the reader with a 
more general picture of things in Sicily, 
Italy and Europe at the time. Mr 
Rosselli’s scholarship need not have gone 
by the board. 


Throughout the Napoleonic wars 
Anglo-Sicilian relations were of fascin- 
ating interest. From the British point 
of view the central Mediterranean 
islands were of great strategic import- 
ance. From the point of view of the 
Sicilians, whose most conscious political 
aim was to be liberated from the 
dominion of Naples, Britain was their 
greatest hope ; indeed one of the issues 
between Naples and Sicily was precisely 
that between the continental impulses of 
Naples and the maritime interests of 
Sicily. French conquest twice drove the 
ruling Bourbon King, Ferdinand, and 
his Austrian consort, Maria Carolina, off 
the mainland to take refuge in Sicily 
under the aegis of the British. The 
British established something like a 
protectorate over the island, and from 
time to time seriously considered its 
acquisition. 

For some reason which is not quite 
clear historians have castigated Lord 
William Bentinck for holding much the 
same views and pursuing much the same 
policy as his predecessors, Drummond 
and Amherst. Mr Rosselli seems faithful 
to this tradition. “ As early as 1807 Sir 
John Moore . . . had urged that the 
Queen should be expelled and Sicily 
annexed to the British Empire,” but the 
diplomatists were, of course, more 
cautious than the military. Bentinck, 
who was diplomatist and soldier rolled 
into one, at last succeeded in getting rid 
of Maria Carolina and in providing the 
Sicilians with a liberal constitution. 
When one considers the difficulties with 
which he had to contend in this poor 
and backward island with its inheritance 
of vendetta and not un-Levantine 
political tortuousness, it is impossible 
not to admire his spirit. As for the letter 
he penned to the Hereditary Prince on 
December 3, 1813, in which he spoke of 
his “dream ” of the annexation of Sicily 
by Britain, it has been seen that this 
idea, if now tactlessly expressed, had 
been in many people’s minds: it was 
brought up again from the Sicilian side 
some 130 years later after the fall of 
Mussolini. The remarkable thing about 
Bentinck is that—as he wrote to Castle- 
reagh early in 1814—he desired Sicily to 
become “not only the model, but the 
instrument of Italian independence.” 
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Some Christmas Books 
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Herod the King 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HEROD 
THE GREAT. 

By Stewart Perowne. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 186 pages. 21s. 


F few historical personages who are 
— universally known by name is so 
little known in fact as of Herod the 
Great. The things commonly ascribed 
to him should properly be ascribed to 
other Herods; and many, especially 
among those who rightly connect him 
with the rebuilding of the Temple in 
Jerusalem, not unnaturally assume the 
powerful King of the Jews to have been 
of the same race as his subjects. These 
will learn with surprise that this Asian 
with the Greek name was by birth 
doubly an Arab—on his father’s side an 
Edomite (Idumzan), on his mother’s a 
Nabatzan from Petra—and a Jew only 
from having adopted the Jewish faith, 
apparently with devout conviction. 
The story really begins with Herod’s 
Edomite father. Antipater, shrewd, 
patient, a calculating civil servant, a 
successful go-between and _ unerring 
picker of the winning side in the fluc- 
tuating struggle between Parthia and 
other oriental states on the one hand and 
ultimately victorious Rome on the other. 
Herod inherited and maintained con- 
sistently, in fair weather and foul, his 
parent’s pro-Roman convictions with a 
loyalty that cannot be questioned. As 
Mr Perowne shows us, he was ever a 
staunch friend; he was also, in his 
prime, a highly skilful diplomat who 
contrived, without disloyalty to any of 
them, to win and keep the friendship of 
Pompey, Julius Casar, Mark Antony, 
Octavian and, last but not least, that 
righteous statesman, Marcus Vipsanius 
Agrippa. His loyalty extended even, and 
that for far too long, to his factious and 
often traitorous family, especially to his 
detestable sister Salome, his evil genius. 


Even when read under Mr Perowne’s 
lucid guidance, the conspiratorial story 
of the later Maccabees, a quarrelsome 
and rebellious lot, is not easy to follow. 
Equally complicated are the military 
operations whereby Herod, having 
received the crown of Judza from the 
Roman Senate at the instigation of 
Antony and Octavian, ousted the last 
Hasmonean, Antigonus, and made him- 
self the effective master of his kingdom. 
The same must be said of the squalid 
plotting by Herod’s kin and descendants 
related in chapters 24 and 25. What 
dynasties can have confused history with 
sO many homonyms as the Maccabees 
and the Idumeans? We have actually 
to distinguish between two Mariamnes 
even among Herod’s wives. 


On the other hand, we have illuminat- 


ing sidelights on the arts and importance 
of Syria; on the flowering of Roman 
culture in Beirut, “ the most Italian site 
in the whole of the Levant”; while 
farther east we see how all-powerful 
Rome had a healthy respect for the Par- 
thians and their “ Parthian shot.” We 
learn why Egypt was so necessary to 
Rome and why Herod was for Octavian 
the ideal “client King.” There is an 
eloquent description of the monotheistic 
wilderness of Edom, cradle of Herod's 
race. An interesting if scarcely edifying 
chapter, “Women at War,” tells of the 
murderous intrigues within Herod’s own 
household and their effect on his 
character: from the “very moment of 
his triumph as a king, his decline as a 
man set in.” To this discord a sinister 
obbligato was contributed by Cleopatra, 
pursuing Herod with her undying hatred. 

Above all, there is the intensely 
interesting picture of the man himself, 
gradually degenerating from the hand- 
some, athletic Arab youth, attractive o! 
mien and mind, to the macabre and 
decomposing old man, crippled, stinking, 
maggoty and finally mad. In his hey- 
day Herod possessed many admirable 
qualities. He was a brilliant adminis- 
trator: his famine relief measures, says 
Mr Perowne, have never been equalled 
in the Levant. He had an intellectual 
versatility more often associated with 
princes of the Renaissance than with 
those of antiquity. A keen and incessant 
traveller (he was three times in Rome), 
he was a generous embellisher not only 
of his own cities, but of those of others ; 
in a restless and, indeed, tempestous life 
he actually found the time and energy 
(this has quite a contemporary sound) to 
reorganise the Olympic Games. 

The author, with his love of archzo- 
logy and intimate knowledge of the 
terrain, is ideally qualified to deal with 
Herod’s least ephemeral achievement— 
his great buildings in Jerusalem, Jericho, 
Samaria, Caesarea, Hebron and the Dead 
Sea fortresses—and he has been well 
inspired to include photographs of some 
of these among his illustrations. Some 
of the portraits he reproduces are start- 
lingly realistic: thus, the length of 
Cleopatra’s nose on the coin shown here 
makes more sense of Pascal’s famous 
saying than Pascal himself may have 
suspected ; Mark Antony appears as the 
complete low comedian or racecourse 
tout. 

One of the best things about this book 
is that it was written at all, for Mr 
Perowne has filled with notable success 
a lacuna that has been suffered to exist 
since the time of Josephus. Its only 
defect—a regrettable one in a volume of 
its quality—is the absence of an index 
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Humour with the Lid Off 


THE GOOD-TEMPERED PENCIL. 
By “ Fougasse.” 
Vax Reinhardt. 226 pages. 20s. 
Pe readers of Punch or The New 
Yorker are sufficiently interested in 
pictorial humour to probe into the 
mechanics of the craft. And why should 
they be? A drawing either rings the 
bell or does not, and no amount of 
ratiocinative analysis makes a decibel of 
difference. Most people are aware that 
joke drawings now come in the cheap 
economy size, bare of detail and with a 
minimum of caption, but they neither 
know nor care why the classical 
humorous art of Leech, Keene, du 
Maurier and Dana Gibson has been 
replaced by the inspired “doodles” of 
Thurber, Steinberg, Lancaster and 
Emett. 

“ Fougasse,” himself a pioneer and 
master of the hieroglyphic approach to 
pictorial comedy, has written this book 
for the few—artists, addicts and con- 
noisseurs—who do care. He tackles his 
subject with immense enthusiasm and 
surgical thoroughness. He opens up 
jokes old and new for our inspection, 
shows why and how they are funny 
peculiar or funny ha-ha, and then sews 
them up neatly and returns them almost 
as good as new to his museum. 

He grades pictorial humour 
the top downwards” as: 

Class L—Drawing that don’f need a 

legend. 

Class I1.—Drawing that do need a 

legend. 

Class III]—Legends that do need a 

drawing. 

Class IV.—Legends that don’t need a 

drawing but get one all the same. 


—which is fair enough provided that 
one is frepared to leave artists like Giles 
and Alan Dunn out of the reckoning. 
Captionless drawings) are as much a 
period convention as the lengthy rig- 
maroles of Victorian comic art. At their 
best they are delicious, and wonderfully 
satisfying to the artist himself, but they 
are severely limited in range and in- 
tensity. We are funny in words as well 
as actions, and the most risible of human 
situations, surely, are those in which we 
are caught off-balance in both image and 
alphabet. 

The central idea of “ Fougasse’s” 
thesis is that pictorial humour should 
always be good-tempered. “ The sense 
of humour,” he writes, “is a practical 
social sense, a corrector of impractical 
anti-social behaviour,” and is “con- 
cerned with crime and not the criminal, 
the sin and not the sinner, the behaviour 
and not the behaver ....” Humour, 
he says, is not humour when it arouses 
anger or indignation. But is this really 
so ? Is Low humourless or ill-humoured 
because he pokes fun at political crooks. 
Is Lancaster humourless because he 
takes the micky out of social buffoons ? 
Was Pont less than Pont when he 
attacked social injustices and made his 
—_ laugh and squirm at the same 
time 


Finally, in the mood of a benevolent 


“ from 


schoolmaster “ Fougasse ” marks a num- 
ber of famous examination papers—du 
Maurier’s “. . . nothing darling, only 
darling, darling,” Thurber’s “ You heard 
a seal bark . . .” and so on—and here 
the hand of the expert is brilliantly dis- 
played. 

Most modern humorous artists are 
represented in this fine collection. But 
where are Giles, Cobean, Mansbridge, 
Charles Addams, Alan Dunn and Fou- 
gasse himself ? 


“Look Here, Guy!” 


GUY BURGESS. 
By Tom Driberg. 


Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 124 pages. 
12s. 6d. 
HEN Mr Maclean said to Mr 


Burgess at lunch, “Look here, 
Guy, I think I’m going to clear out and 
go to the Soviet Union,” Mr Burgess 
answered, “I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
come too”; so off they went, leaving 
Mr Maclean’s detectives at Charing 
Cross station. That is Mr Burgess’s 
story, and the odd thing is that, whether 
true or not, for him it would not have 
been out of character. 

He may have had no very strong 
reason either to go or to stay; of the 
two, it was Mr Maclean who was in the 
tighter corner. Can Mr Maclean really 
have supposed that the detectives had 
been put on to him for nothing more 
than heterodox remarks about official 
policy ? If that were the custom of the 
service, three-quarters of the Foreign 
Office would have had to be tailed in the 
last few weeks. Mr Maclean is the more 
important and interesting of the two 
cases. Unfortunately, he is only a 
secondary figure in Mr Driberg’s 
unctuous and repellent narrative. Mr 
Driberg is concerned with Mr Burgess, 
whom he interviewed, who gave him the 
scanty material which he has expanded 
into a thin book by the device of pre- 
senting Mr Burgess to the world as a 
significant political figure. ; 

It is uphill work. Communists at 
Cambridge, the two young men left the 
party in the belief that (in their words, 
February, 1956) “in the public service 
we could do more to put these ideas into 
practical effect than elsewhere.” On Mr 
Burgess’s part the action was “a calcu- 
lated strategic manceuvre,” Mr Driberg 
claims ; “ the whole of his life since then 
has followed in logical sequence from 
that action.” Let us look at this 
stern logic as Mr Driberg himself 
outlines it. Mr Burgess for a time 
advised a wealthy woman on her invest- 
ments. (“But this glimpse behind the 
scenes of the highest plutocracy did 
nothing to weaken his Marxist convic- 
tions.”) He had a shot at working for 
The Times for two months ; a couple 
of spells at the BBC, with, in between, 
some kind of war propaganda work for 
a secret department ; the Foreign Office 
news department ; at the end of the war, 
an established job in the Foreign Service 
and .the private secretaryship to a 
minister. A short, disastrous spell in 
Washington then finished him in the 


£33 


Foreign Service. He was angling for a 
new job (on the Daily Telegraph) which 
he did not particularly want when Mr 
Maclean popped the question. It all 
suggests, not a man with a mission, but 
a young man slow to grow up, with 
talent, friends and opportunities but no 
constant idea of what he wanted to do. 

Mr Driberg, to endow this desultory 
career with gravity and purpose, pulls 
out all the stops of “ slanted ” reporting, 
unrolling the gloomy background of the 
age in endless digressions: hunger 
marches ; Nazism ; Czechoslovakia ; the 
adventures of Herr zu Putlitz. Even at 
Cambridge there were “spectacular 
gestures of revolt”: did not Burgess boo 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, over 
the claret at a Founder’s Feast? Did 
he not help to bring the Trinity waiters 
out on strike ? Was he not “a historian 
of outstanding promise”? (He was, in 
fact, gifted, but, as Mr Driberg: could 
have learnt from the Cambridge His- 
torical Register, when he cracked up in 
his Part II examination in 1933 he was 
given not a first but a normal egrotat.) 

A vast digression on the Spanish civil 
war is notable for its final transition back 
to the subject: 

Guy resisted the emotional urge to 
follow the example of these heroic 
friends. The task he had given himself 
in the international class struggle was 
more complex: for the moment, it took 
the humdrum form of working for the 
BBC. 

And why not? Poor Mr Burgess ; he 
has been unlucky in his Boswell. 
4 
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Caste 


3ALLANT GENTLEMEN: A Portrait 
of the British Officer 1600-1956. 
By E. S. Turner. 
Michael foseph. 345 pages. 18s. 
**-T- HEIR officers are as good as good 
can be, because their training 
begins early, and God has arranged that 
a clean-run youth of the British middle 
classes shall in the matter of backbone, 
brains and bowels, surpass all other 
youths. For this reason a child of 
eighteen will stand up, doing nothing, 
with a tin sword in his hand and joy in 
his heart until he is dropped. If he 
dies, he dies like a gentleman.” The 
arrogance and sentimentality of that 
quotation are unmistakable. Yet can 
Kipling be blamed ? A recorder rather 
than a thinker he made explicit what 
many of his generation believed and 
which earlier generations, substituting 
“landed ” perhaps for “ middle,” would 
have been willing to accept. Discard the 
colouring of the observer and look: at the 
black and white outline left: the British 
officer did not have to study his profes- 
sion ; he did not need to-be intelligent ; 
but he had to show a brave front. 

The sketch is accurate. Mr Turner’s 
narrative fills in the coloured details 
with humour and in good humour. The 
occasional stupidities and the lack of 
knowledge are hinted at rather than 
painted bold, for Mr Turner concen- 
trates upon the mess and the barracks 
rather than upon the battle. Obliquely, 
too, Mr Turner points to the need for 


courage. He spends, for instance, a good 
deal of time upon duelling in the army 
in the early nineteenth century. He is 
right to do so, for between Waterloo 
and the Crimea the duelling ground was 
one of the few places where an officer 


in the long peace could show his 
“spirit.” And the caste to which he 
belonged demanded above all a show of 
“spirit.” Even in his cups the subaltern 
had to be drunk as a lord. 

The army officer is Mr Turner’s main 
concern, his chapters on the navy being 
somewhat perfunctory. Again he is 
right, for the navy and later the air 
force demanded a professional skill, 
while the army was content for long to 
label as pushers those who were psc. 
Spanning so many years his book could 
easily have become merely anecdotal. 
It is indeed full of anecdotes, told with 
ease and wit, but the analysis is there, 
though never pushed too far—to the 
point of cruelty. And seldom have the 
debilitating evils of “ purchase ” been so 
keenly exposed. The ironic flavour of 
the book is revealed in the opening sen- 
tence of the last chapter: “ Somewhat 
whimsically the Army Act requires that 
a woman officer shall observe the code 
of an officer and a gentleman.” 

This perhaps is the secret. The army 
officer took wtih him the behaviour of 
the class to which he belonged, merely 
emphasising certain aspects of it—the 
sense of duty and a rough frivolity for 
instance. He belonged to a caste ; other- 
wise he would not have been commis- 
sioned. He did not create a new separate 


caste, nor did he off parade have to obey 
the dictates of a hierarchy. His pro- 
fession, unlike that, say, of many naval 
officers, did not open the doors of social 
privilege for him. He was an insider 
already. The sense of caste was nearly 
but not quite killed in two world wars. 
A faint tradition of its vices and virtues 
still lingers on. Mr Turner deserves 
congratulations for setting down its 
essential qualities before it was too late. 
But perhaps while an army remains it 
will never be too late. 


In the Camera’s Eye 
PORTRAIT OF OXFORD. 
By A. F. Kersting and Marcus Dick. 
Batsford. 95 pages. 30s. 


HE most pregnant point made in the 
admirably honest commentary on 
these lovely and dignified pictures of 
Oxford is the suggestion that if only the 
dons had been allowed to marry half a 
century or more before the late nine- 
teenth century North Oxford, too, “in 
place of the present jungle of Victorian 
Gothic might have been as lovely as 
Bath or Cheltenham.” It is, all through, 
a tale of greatness missed or lost: North 
Oxford like the worst of West Hamp- 
stead ; the university precinct of “an 
astonishing concentration of so many 
lovely buildings of such different periods 
and styles” overwhelmed by traffic and 
turmoil. 
This book of deautiful pictures is, in 
a way, a whimsy. It shows an Oxford 
that never is: well over a hundred 
delightful photographs with no more 
than half a dozen or so showing even a 
stationary motor-car, and only a few 
picturesque students breaking now and 
then the pattern of stone and art and 
time. Here, indeed, in Mr Kersting’s 
pictures, is the complete answer to the 
question: what is there at Oxford to 
compare with the beautiful university at 
Cambridge which Mr Kersting has 
already photographed ? But this is not 
Oxford as anyone can in fact see it ; it is 
Oxford in the camera’s eye, with the 
rush, the rash and the industry left out. 
Not that Mr Dick, whose comments 
are frank, forgives the rash of bad build- 
ings, within as well as without the 
colleges and university. Nor did the 
despoiling start in the Nuffield age: 
there are properly hard knocks for the 
renovators and innovators of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth, as well as the 
twentieth, centuries ; Balliol and Brase- 
nose men, with others, will hang their 
heads. But the glories are here—shown 
or told: the High, of course ; Merton 
chapel and fellows’ garden; Queen’s 
library and front quadrangle ; the Cod- 
rington library at All Souls ; Magdalen 
tower, again of course ; the great stair- 
case and chapter house at Christ 
Church ; Trinity chapel and garden ; the 
“Laudian splendours” of Canterbury 
quad and the vast lawn at St John’s; 
the main quad and the seventeenth- 
century glass in the hall at Wadham; 
the provost’s lodgings and the garden 
view at Worcester ; the “ quiet charm” 
of St Edmund Hall ; and—the problem 
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picture for those who plan to save 
Oxford from the modern dragon— 
“Corpus and Merton from Christ 
Church Meadow.” 


Misplaced Ingenuity 


GRAND DECEPTION. 
Edited by Alexander Klein. 
Faber. 413 pages. 21s. 


HERE is something about the history 

of frauds, hoaxes, and jiggery- 
pokery in general which strongly appeals 
to the baser side of human nature. Over 
and above the pleasure akin to that de- 
rived from a finished acrobatic perform- 
ance, of admiring the perpetrator’s 
ingenuity, daring and impudence, there 
is the delightful Schadenfreude of con- 
templating, from the heights of superior 
knowledge, the. undignified posture of 
his victims: the Law, the Experts and 
the Great Big Gullible Public—from 
which, of course, the reader confidently 
dissociates himself. These rather immoral 
pleasures can be enjoyed in plenty by 
readers of this delightfully deplorable 
anthology, which contains no less than 
fifty-seven tales of variegated phonus- 
bolonus. Some are perhaps too familiar. 
Van Meegeren should surely be given a 
rest ; the Dreadnought hoax of 1910 is, 
on this side of the Atlantic anyway, 
something of a chestnut; and that 
glorious classic “ The Road to En-Dor,” 
lately republished as a paper-back, does 
not stand up well to sketch-length con- 
densation, even by its original author. 
Some miss their aim because the victims 
involve too much sympathy. The man 
who, in 1826, proposed the remarkable 
engineering feat of sawing off Manhattan 
Island would have deserved fame and 
good will had he merely “sold” New 
York’s City fathers ; discovering that he 
also “ sold” a thousand or two hard-up 
job-seekers and their families, one feels 
that his activities were in every sense 
beyond a joke. For the same reason, 
Samuel Insull makes an unsatisfactory 
hero ; and there are one or two others 
who leave a dubious taste in the mouth. 
There are, too, a number of makeweight 
incidents which, good enough for an 
after-dinner anecdote, are too slight to 
qualify for the “ grand deception ” class. 
But even when the less satisfactory 
material is left out of account, ample 
riches remain. Here are the Red Bacon 
of Arizona, the Man Who Took Jay 
Gould to the Cleaners, and Orson 
Welles’s Martians—the deception that 
was too good. Here are some fine old 
antiques: de Rougemont and William 
Henry Ireland, Riza Bey and Psal- 
manazar. Here is the splendid story of 
the Principality of Outer Baldonia—a 
state whose name, if whispered in the 
Kremlin, must still cause a few obscure 
ears to redden. Here are that Képenick 
of the Third Reich, Kanonier Schmidt, 
and Dr Adams with his black box (which 
still numbers some true believers) ; and 
many others. Perhaps the juiciest tale 
of all is that of the Bombonne 
d’Uranium, which gladdened many 
people’s lives in France no longer ago 
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than 1953. (The organiser of the coup 
passed under the name of General Com- 
baluzier. Why, the examining magistrate 
asked him, this particular pseudonym ? 
“JT had to have some name, and I was 
in a lift at the time,” answered the 
General.) 

This not a scholarly, serious, nor, for 
the most part, even well written book. 
But it is very, very funny ; and it might 
just conceivably make gold bricks a litte 
harder to sell. 


Diverse Characters 


FOUR WORTHIES. 
By Wallace Notestein. 
Cape. 248 pages. 18s. 


ORTHY is not perhaps the best 
noun of assembly for these four 
personages of the seventeenth century ; 


-indeed, it is hard to think of one that 


is equally appropriate for such diverse 
people as John Chamberlain, Lady Anne 
Clifford, John Taylor and Oliver 
Heywood. 

Worthy is certainly right for Hey- 
wood, a Noncomformist minister who 
preached throughout the second half of 
the century and kept memoirs in which 
he expatiated on the evil living among 
his’ fellow Yorkshiremen and their 
unhappy and untimely ends. But it is 
hardly appropriate for John Taylor, the 
waterman turned poetaster, who lived 
by his verse and by wandering round 
the country, receiving payment and 
hospitality for his travelogues and good 
inn guides. Yet he too, remarks Pro- 
fessor Notestein, had “a conventional 
zeal for morality,” which perhaps justi- 
fies a claim to worthiness; John 
Chamberlain was distressed at the pre- 
vailing corruption ; and Lady Anne was 
a devout reader of the Old Testament 
and believed in a speedy visitation on 
the sinful. 

It is these two, Chamberlain and Anne 
Clifford, who are the most interesting 
characters of the four. John Chamber- 
lain was a sort of gossip columnist and 
lobby correspondent combined, writing 
the news of the court of James I and 
of the political and social intrigues in a 
voluminous correspondence, mostly with 
Sir Dudley Carleton, a diplomat on the 
continent who wanted to keep abreast 
of what was going on at home. A 
Paul’s-walker John Chamberlain called 
himself, for it was talking to people 
around and in St Paul’s that he obtained 
his information. He lived on the fringe 
of high society, having his close friends 
among gentlefolk who themselves did 
not aspire to high positions in the court. 

Lady Anne Clifford, on the other 
hand, was by birth and marriage—and, 
it soon appeared, by temperament—one 
of the grandest of grandes dames. 
Heiress to vast estates in Westmorland 
and Yorkshire, she married first the Earl 
of Dorset and so became mistress of 
Knole and then the Earl of Pembroke 
and so to Wilton. But in her married 
life she was unhappy and it was not 
until! 1649 when, widowed again, she 
retired to put her northern estates and 
castles in order that she really came into 


her own as a most benevolent despot. 
With her wits still about her she died 
at the vast age of eighty-six, having been 
born in the last years of Elizabeth’s 
reign and having spanned by her life 
three-quarters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Of her five castles, two only are 
not in ruins today, and one of these was 
recently sold by her descendants. But 
if to live on in the memory of her 
countryside is immortality, the indomit- 
able Lady Anne has achieved it. 

With scholarship that is as pervasive 
as it is unobtrusive, Professor Notestein 
has reconstructed these four lives for 
the general reader. They can all be 
studied through their writings—whether 
letters, diaries or verses—and Mr 
Notestein has so thoroughly steeped 
himself in them that he has not only 
made his “ worthies ” live again, but has 
also given us vivid glimpses of the 
England they lived in. 


Shorter Notices 


THE BIRTH OF ROWLAND. 
By Emily Lutyens. 
Hart-Davis. 248 pages. 25s. 


This exchange of letters between Robert 
Lytton and his wife Edith in the year 1865 
has been collected by their daughter. 

Robert Lytton was the only son of 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, novelist and poli- 
tician. Robert’s childhood was miserably 
unhappy ; his parents were separated, his 
only sister died in Germany of typhoid, and 
his mother he never saw. His father was 
preoccupied in politics and writing and 
specialised in a highminded huffiness ; it is 
difficult to understand his son’s admiration 
for him. Edith Villiers’s mother was one of 
those women whose tiresomeness is hard to 
explain or to forgive. Her three daughters’ 
lives became unbearable by her ceaseless 
stream of talk and constant interference. 

After Robert’s marriage with Edith 
Villiers, they enjoyed some months of 
unalloyed happiness in Lisbon where 
Robert was first secretary at the British 
Legation. When Edith was expecting a 
baby she returned to England for some 
months. Hence this collection of letters 
between husband and wife. It is hard to 
evaluate them. They deal with few matters 
of public interest, but they have that fresh- 
ness and intimacy: which only letters not 
intended for publication can achieve. They 
should be interesting to the student of the 
1860s as there are many vivid descriptive 
touches of England and Portugal which 
have escaped the notice of more important 
biographies. 


*® 


THE COMPLEAT IMBIBER. 


— by Cyril Ray. Putnam. 256 pages. 
$. 


Thirty-three well-known writers and some 
notable artists have contributed to this book, 


a collection of short stories and of essays, « 


some light and some learned, on the theme 
of drinking. The best anecdote, perhaps, 
(told by John Betjeman) is about the 
reverend head of an Oxford college: 
Someone had brought a guest to the high 
table who was a confirmed teetotaller. At 
the end of dinner he was offered a glass 
of port, and proclaimed in a loud voice, 
“I would rather commit adultery than 
drink a glass of port.” Then that ancient 
and reverend head of the house broke the 
silence by saying, “ And who wouldn’t? ” 
It is a good bedside book for Christmas. 
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Other Christmas Books 


Tue Human AGE: Book One, Childer- 
mass. New Edition. 

By Wyndham Lewis. Methuen. 401 pages 
25s. Illustrated by Michael Ayrton. 


This is the first book of Mr Wyndham 
Lewis’s series, “The Human Age,” of 
which books two and three appeared a year 
ago and were reviewed in our Autumn Book 
Supplement on November 12, 1955. 
* Childermass ” was first published in 1928 
and it is now republished in the same edi- 
tion as books two and three. 


THE First Country LiFe Picture Boox 
OF LONDON. 

Introduction by John Codrington. Country 
Life. 210 plates. 30s. 

This book combines in a single work the 
three previously published volumes. The 
pictures, mainly by Mr G. F. Allen, form 
an excellent record for London’s visitors and 
residents, It is only unfortunate that, in 
some cases, the printing process does not do 
full justice to the art of the photographer. 


POTTER ON AMERICA. 

By Stephen Potter. Hart-Davis. 160 pages. 
12s, 6d, 

This is not another volume in Mr Potter's 
famous series—would it have been called 
Unitedstatesmanship?—but an illuminating 
diary of his friendly travels all across 
America in 1955. It makes an antidote, 
well suited for the season of goodwill, to 
Britain’s recent surfeit of Americaphobia. 


MODEL ODDLIES. 
By Paul Jennings. 

ges. 10s. 6d. 

orty-one more Jennings satires, all reprints, 
nearly all from The Observer. Anybody 
who gives this oddity away runs an about 
even chance of creating a grateful addict, or 
else of being regarded (together with Mr 
Jennings) as obviously mad. 


ROUND THE WorRLD IN Elcuty DIsHEs. 
By Blanch Lesley. Murray. 196 pages. 18s. 
Little Pigs of Heaven from Spain, Moors 
and Christians from CCuba—these are some 
of the intriguing-sounding recipes described 
in this book which, nevertheless, do not ask 
the impossible of an English cook. 


GRANDPATHER’S LONDON. 

By O. J: Morris. Putnam. 127 pages. 21s. 
A collection of old. photographs, with 
accompanying text, taken in the eighties, 
most of them on behalf of the Reverend 
Spurgeon, son of the famous minister. The 
majority were taken in Greenwich and are 
of characters rather than scenes—pieman, 
shoe shine boy, chairmender, sweep, etc. 


THE CONNOISSEUR YEAR BooK 1957. 
Edited and compiled by L. G. G. Ramsey. 
The Connoisseur. 164 pages. 21s. 
Elegantly illustrated, this annual ranges 
over such varied subjects as English and 
Scottish country houses, furniture and silver 
in America, porcelain, paintings, antique 
garnet jewellery and locks. 

THE NEW SMALL GARDEN. e 

By Lady Allen of Hurtwood and Susan 
Jellicoe. The Architectural Press. 126 
pages. 15s. 

This well-illustrated book is a useful guide 
for those with small gardens and big ideas. 
THE PostaGE Stamp: its history and 
recognition. 

By L. N. and M. Williams. Penguin Books. 
272 pages. 3s. 6d. 

ADVENTURE OF THE SEA. 

By James Fisher. Rathbone Books. 68 
pages. 15s, 

THE GOLDEN Book oF ASTRONOMY: an 
introduction to the wonders of space. 

By Rose Wyler and Gerald Ames. Pub- 
licity Products. 93 pages. 15s. 


Max Reinhardt. 155 
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| POLITICs dictate that every fancy dress must win 
a prize. Everyone, from the Sugar Plum Fairy to Davy 
Crockett, must have something to unwrap. Children owe 
much to the skill of the paper maker: corrugated cases (for 
presents of too obvious shape), intriguing boxes and, 
of course, the smooth brown paper, the maker of heavenly 
parcels. These are only a few of the things that Bowaters 
make — from timber—for the benefit of all 


parties. Newsprint, building board, 








packaging— the world needs them all 


and more, much more. In 


4 5 
es 3 
$ 
we oa 


increasing volume Bowaters are \ . 


helping to meet those needs. 








The harvest of the forest is given many forms by BOWATERS 
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Diversification started . . . and quickly shifted into 
high gear at the Pressed Steel Car Company in 1948. 
That’s the year John Snyder became President and 
Board Chairman. The record since? 12 healthy divi- 
sions . . . a sales level around $115 million . . . and a 
new name that fits perfectly: U. S. Industries, Inc. 
And the company turns out nary a freight car — its 
bread and butter for over 40 years! 

This one-company “Industrial Revolution” is the 
product of the widely experienced men on USI’s 
Board. Leaders of corporations that total billions in 
assets, they have successfully led USI into making: 
aircraft landing gears, engine lathes, petroleum 
pumping and gas-lift equipment, giant metal form- 
ing presses, welded steel pipe for water, oil and 
gas transmission, dairy equipment, cookware, elec- 
trical fittings, steel tanks, and components and sys- 
tems for jet aircraft and guided missiles. And USI is 
gathering momentum all the time! 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON USI 


U.S. industries, Inc. 


“st 


arecae” 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Divisions of U. S. Industries, Inc. 


Axelson Manufacturing Company — (i! 
Field Equipment, Aircraft Components, Metal 
Fabricating Equipment 


Chicago Stee! Tank Company — Tanks, 
Process Equipment, and other Engineered 
Products 


Clearing Machine Corporation — Metal 
Forming Presses 


Conduit Fittings Corporation — Electrical 
Conduit Fittings 


Garrett Ol! Tools, inc. — Oil Field and 
Permanent Completion Equipment 
and Services 


General Equipment Corp. — Distributors 
of Industrial and Agricultural Equipment in 
Puerto Rico 


Koppel (Philippines), Inc. — Distributors 
of Industrial and Agricultural Equipment 
in the Philippine Islands 


Ordnance Division — Operates and manages 
Rockford, Illinois, Ordnance Plant 


USI International — Exporters and 
Merchandisers of Industrial and 
Railway Equipment 


Solar Permanent Company — Stainless 
Steel Cookware, Refrigerated Bulk Milk Tanks 
and Containers 


Southern Pipe and Casing Company 
Water, Gas and Oil Transmission 
Pipe and Fittings 


Western Design & Manufacturing Corp. 
a gt and Manufacturing Aircraft 
and Missile Components and Systems 





Baad 


John t Snyder, Jr., President and Chairman 
of the Board of Directors. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN suRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 











Middle Eastern Experiment 


Washington, D.C. 

HE United States appears determined to achieve in the 

Middle East a feat of foreign policy which, if success- 
ful, would be virtually unprecedented in the long history of 
diplomacy. In its simplest terms, this is an effort to impose 
a settlement, in a situation where interests and attitudes 
conflict deeply, almost solely by the moral force of world 
opinion, operating through the United Nations. The key 
word is “impose.” If the future unfolds as the State 
Department hopes it will, neither the Arabs nor the Israelis 
will be able to thwart what the United Nations decides is 
the right solution for their conflicts. 

The theory here is that, with the UN police force in- 
stalled, the tension and hatred in the Middle East will 
gradually die down. Then at an appropriate moment— 
presumably early in the New Year—the United States 
will press in the United Nations for its resolution to form 
a special committee which would try to find a solution to 
the Palestine question. This committee, to be made up of 
very prominent world statesmen, would have carte blanche 
in its search for answers ; the General Assembly would be 
asked to vote on any plan produced. Meanwhile, the 
United States would make it clear that it was prepared to 
offer anything necessary in the way of economic aid to 
ease a settlement and would also be prepared to offer 
guarantees of frontiers if that seemed useful. 

The important point is that this would not, as now 
envisaged, be a “ US plan” at all. According to the line 
of reasoning that produced the policy, the worst thing that 
could happen would be for the countries of the area to 
believe that the United States was imposing a settlement 
on them. The theory is that the United Nations has shown 
in the Middle East that it can get results—that it can end 
an aggression—and that the United States has shown that it 
stands by “ moral” principles. These two demonstrations 
together should create a climate in which it would be 
impossible for any single country or group of countries in 
the area to frustrate the solution that emerges. As one high 
American official puts it: 

When a fair solution is agreed upon by the committee 

and by the General Assembly, we’re going to put both 

sides into a room, as it were, with the understanding that 


they are not to come out until they have signed on the 
dotted line. 


Signing on the dotted line, needless to say, involves Arab 
recognition of the permanent existence of Israel—a consum- 
mation which the United States is certain any UN plan will 
envisage and require. It is possible that the same method 


would be used for a Suez Canal settlement, but current 
thinking in Washington is that direct negotiations between 
Britain and France and Egypt are more likely. 


* 


Two comments must be made on this policy. The first is 
that many intelligent Americans, including a great number 
in the State Department, think it is unrealistic and sure to 
fail. The school of Realpolitik, which is not without influ- 
ence in the United States, believes that the dream of using 
“moral” force, through an international body that is even 
less than the sum of its individual members, is naive. 
Second, this plan is a very different matter indeed from the 
traditional concept of “ filling a vacuum” with military 
bases, alliances, puppet governments or even economic 
subsidies. It depends, again, on the “ moral” influence 
of the United States over Israel and the Arab states to 
create a settlement. 

As for keeping out the Russians, this is to be achieved 
mainly by a combination of the second thoughts of the Arab 
leaders themselves with the ending of the chaos which 
invites mischief-making. Always in the background there 
would be the Sixth Fleet and a firm understanding that the 
United States, as already announced, would oppose the 
physical presence of any Soviet forces in the area, and would 
view “ with the utmost gravity ” any threat to the “ territory 
or political independence ” of the members of the Baghdad 
Pact. 

Although the cast of mind that has produced this vision 
of a middle eastern future is idealistic, some very hard- 
headed thinking has gone into the policy. It begins with 
an assumption that the world today is fundamentally 
different from any past period, chiefly because the world’s 
backward nations can now insist upon their sovereignty. 
The very existence of the United Nations is another differ- 
ence. Finally, there is the hydrogen bomb, with its apparent 
effect of limiting the recourse to force. 

If the consequence is that it is now difficult for great 
powers to control smaller powers the situation has its advan- 
tages, too. It means that a man like Mr Nehru might be 
able to talk sense to a Nasser where the British Navy could 
not. It means, especially after Hungary, that smaller nations 
are wary of becoming puppets, through internal subversion 
or even excessive reliance on aid from the Soviet Union. 
The United States has simply never accepted, for example, 
the British view that President Nasser had become a full- 
fledged Soviet vassal though, in the case of both Egypt and 
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Syria, it is feared that their leaders may be too confident of 
their ability to accept Soviet help without finding themselves 
in the end in a Soviet grip. Finally, it is also felt that 
economic self-interest must surely have some impact on Arab 
policy, and that this leads in only one direction—co-opera- 
tion and “ interdependence ” with the West. 

It is possible that the Americans may be forced in the 
end to resort to more traditional methods to keep the Middle 
East safe and orderly. There are plenty of people in Wash- 
ington who talk about appropriately-financed internal 
political coups, new military alliances and the like. Or it 
may be that the situation in the Middle East will revert 
approximately to what it was before, minus what little 
British and French influence remained, but with Israel as 
fearful for her existence and oil supplies as precarious as 
ever. Or, at worst, it may be that the Russians will, in fact, 
work themselves into a political dominance over the Middle 
East. Few Americans, even among those who have created 
and backed the current policy, are blithely optimistic. But 
the President apparently feels, with Mr Nixon, that “ we 
should never underestimate the force of the moral judgment 
of the world,” and that is the horse which American policy 
has chosen to ride. 


Back to the Alliance 


HE United States has been as generous in responding 
to the British and French withdrawal from Egypt as 
it was firm in demanding it. In the absence of the President 
it has fallen to the Vice President, who is apparently to play 
an increasingly large part in international affairs, to make 
the first major foreign policy speech since the election. 
Without abating in any way America’s claim to have laid 
the foundations of peace with justice, Mr Nixon conceded 
that the United States, as well as Britain and France, might 
have been at fault in the Suez tragedy. He assured Britain 
of America’s economic aid, and recognised that the allies’ 
abandonment of force meant that a vigorous effort must be 
made to find other means of righting injustices. 

These conciliatory words preceded the Secretary of State 
tu Paris where, for the first time since the crisis, he is 
renewing his contacts with Mr Lloyd and M. Pineau. But 
the Vice President’s reminder that Britain and France, unlike 
the Soviet Union, had submitted to the verdict of the United 
Nations, was meant for the ears of the new Congress, one 
of whose first tasks next month will be to approve the 
waiver of interest on the British loan. The Administration 
is losing no time in creating the favourable atmosphere 
which will be needed in Washington if economic dislocations 
this winter are not to jeopardise the gains Europe has made 
under the Marshall plan and strain the alliance still further. 

In the task of reknitting the Atlantic ties the appointment 
of Mr Christian Herter, the retiring Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, to succeed Mr Herbert Hoover, Jr, as Under- 
Secretary of State should be an asset. Unlike the cautious, 
inexperienced Mr Hoover, who was in charge at the height 
of the Suez crisis because of Mr Dulles’s illness, Mr Herter 
is more interested in new ideas about the substance of 
foreign policy than in the details of administration. His 


-creative contribution to the Marshall plan when he was a 


Congressman is a guarantee of his enthusiasm for collective 
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security. One appointment, however good, does not mal 
a summer in the State Department, and Mr Herter’s sco; 
will be determined by the role his chief adopts after h 
illness. But this first move of the President to strength 
his foreign policy-making team is inspiring confidence amon 
America’s allies and is certain to be popular with Congre: 


Dollar Aid 


AST week’s rumours of a billion dollar “ litthe Marshal! 
plan” for Britain hardly survived for twenty-four 
hours. In an extremity, the Administration would be pre- 
pared, as Mr Nixon suggested, to seek loans or grants from 
Congress to avoid economic chaos in Britain and on the 
continent. But it would be reluctant to inflame isolationist 
sentiment, particularly in a year when dollars may be needed 
to lubricate a middle eastern settlement. And as Mr 
Humphrey, the Secretary of the Treasury, hastened to point 
out, the crisis would have to go on for twelve months for 
Britain to need anything like $1 billion; half that i: 
Washington’s unofficial estimate of the very most Britain 
and the continent are likely to require. 

Aside from the waiver of the $82 million of interest due 
on the American loan, American aid at this time has con- 
sisted of helping Britain to use the financial institutions 
which already exist, primarily the -International Monetary 
Fund, which this week announced permission for Britain to 
withdraw up to $1.3 billion in exchange for pounds. Thi: 
massive credit is for the defence of sterling, to which the 
Administration attaches great importance. Another line o! 
credit, to pay for dollar oil and other commodities, is being 
sought from the Export-Import Bank, perhaps using 
Britain’s dollar securities as collateral. An Export-Import 
Bank loan would not require congressional approval 
although, unlike advances from the fund, it would affect the 
American budget and taxpayer. 

What may have given substance to the talk of a billion 
dollar loan to Britain is the United States Treasury's 
decision to raise this amount in tax anticipation certificates 
running from the middle of December to March, 1957. 
Dollars sent abroad either by the fund or the bank have 
te be obtained from the Treasury, although, in the case of 
the fund, this is only a matter of exchanging US Treasury 
notes for cash. The Administration had hoped to avoid 
further borrowing this year, but the Treasury balance, a! 
$3.5 billion, is below its usual level of from $4 billion t 
$6 billion ; even without Europe’s crisis it would probab!) 


have needed replenishing until tax receipts reach their flood 
next spring. 


Colour Contempt 


t Sexe arrest of sixteen inhabitants of Clinton, Tennessee, 
on charges of criminal contempt will provide a test of 
the machinery for enforcing the federal courts’ decisions 
against segregation in schools. The admission of twelve 
Negro children into the Clinton high school had been 
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specifically ordered by a federal district court for last 
August. It was accomplished, despite a week of rioting, 
by the combination of a permanent injunction against inter- 
fering in the operation of the school with a show of force 
by the Governor’s state troopers. But a fortnight ago this 
achievement was jeopardised by assaults on the Negro 
children and on a white Baptist minister who attempted to 
escort them to school ; these attacks followed the acquittal 
by a local jury of a demagogue from outside the town who 
had been charged with inciting the previous riots. 

Fortunately the Department of Justice, which has not 
always been so prompt on matters of civil rights, appears 
to realise that it cannot afford to show any weakness in a 
part of the South where it does not face the ultimate 
obstacle to enforcement of the law, the last-ditch resistance 
of the state authorities. Indeed the danger to be avoided 
was a very different one: that local officials would contract 
out of the unpopular duty of executing the court’s will by 
dumping the whole problem in the lap of the federal govern- 
ment. Last week the municipal authorities impulsively 
closed the school and informed Mr Brownell, the Attorney- 
General, that it was “the height of absurdity and wholly 
inconsistent with reality” that they rather than he should 
be expected to impose the Supreme Court’s obnoxious 
decisions. 

Mr Brownell’s reply was a nice blend of political shrewd- 
ness and constitutional rectitude. The principal responsi- 
bility for helping Clinton to restore law and order was 
thrown, correctly, on the Democratic Governor, Mr 
Clement. Since this inordinately ambitious young man 
hopes to cut a figure on the national stage, everyone knows 
that he cannot afford to show too much complaisance to 
the bigots in his own backyard. At the same time the 
Attorney-General made the most of what his department 
was doing to help. In particular the local United States 
Attorney placed his own office’s resources and those 
of the awe-inspiring Federal Bureau of Investigation at the 
disposal of the district judge, so that the people responsible 
for breaking his permanent injunction could be identified 
and charged. 

Now that the local authorities in Clinton, emboldened 
by this degree of outside support, have faced their duty it 
is not so far proving too difficult. In last week’s municipal 
election, responsible candidates overwhelmed opponents 
who had been endorsed by a local segregationist group. 
The school has just reopened ; and the local police seem to 
be managing without the need for state troops. 


Tomorrow’s Arsenal 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


EITHER the doctrine of “ massive retaliation” nor 
progress in developing the intercontinental missile 
to carry it out has blinded the defence authorities in 
Washington to other needs. This will be apparent in 
January when the annual military budget, which the Secre- 
tary of Defence took to Georgia last week for the President 
to review, must be presented to Congress. The estimates 
will then be found to carry authorisation for many new and 
advanced weapons besides the intercontinental ballistic 
missile. 
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These shorter-range weapons have the advantage of being 
much more nearly ready for the services. In recent weeks 
several have been brought out of the secrecy of the labora- 
tory. It is interesting to see how many are intended for the 
Navy, and to note that several intended for the Army are 
designed for extremely mobile field forces with great flexi- 
bility of purpose, rather than for an exclusively atomic, 
all-out conflict. 

The Navy’s need to plan for more than one kind of war- 
fare was underlined recently by Mr Garrison Norton, its 
new Assistant Secretary for Air, who is one of an increasing 
number who think that massive weapons may deter nuclear 
warfare without ruling out other kinds of clashes. In his 
view, 

there is no doubt whatever that we must speedily develop 

our own alternatives to the “ massive retaliation ” capability 

upon which we have concentrated so much of our man- 
power, time and money. Indeed we must develop 
alternatives on the social and economic fronts as well. 
In a searching study of weapons policy Admiral Arleigh 
Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, also has pointed out that 
if a potential aggressor concludes, as we hope he will, 
that all-out nuclear war does not pay, it is reasonable to 
expect him to examine other ways which may promise 
better return from the risks involved. . . . Inability to see 
clearly into the future emphasises the importance of 
flexibility, diversification, and open-mindedness in future 
planning. 
Under Admiral Burke the Navy has made a vigorous effort 
to increase its flexibility and versatility. The close attention 
given to wholly new kinds of arms has not halted improve- 
ment of existing types. To a striking degree the Navy has 
pushed ahead in the development of whole systems of 
weapons as distinguished from single weapons. 


* 


The best example is an aircraft-carrier which, while four 
years from completion, is designed to get maximum value 
from an aircraft not yet in production, just as the aircraft 
in turn is designed to make the best use of a particular bomb 
or other device which also is still being developed. The 
aim is to foresee potential developments, relate them to each 
other, and take advantage of a long period of construction 
or remodelling to introduce improvements not originally 
contemplated. Among these have been certain innovations 
by the Royal Navy which have been adopted with great 
thoroughness by the US Navy—notably, in the carrier 
category, the steam catapult, the angled (canted) deck, and 
latterly the mirror-landing. 

The Navy also makes an impressive case for its use of 
the nuclear “ big weapons” so sought after by all three 
services. It is working jointly with the Army on the 
Jupiter, a ballistic missile which is expected to be able to 
lay down a nuclear warhead with satisfactory accuracy 
1,500 miles away. The Navy argues that such a missile 
launched from a wholly unpredictable spot on the high seas 
somewhere near an enemy shore has, in effect, the same 
range as a missile which can cover 5,000 miles but which 
would be launched from a distant land base with a whole 
ocean to cross. It is claimed that the intermediate missile has 
a proportionately reduced probability of error, that its 
shorter time in flight and concealed point of origin—and 
hence its flight-path—reduce the chances of enemy detection 
and even more important, that it has no fixed base which the 
enemy might identify at leisure and put out of business. 
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Admiral Burke (without mentioning some contrary views 
from the Air Force which is hard at work on its own §,000- 
mile intercontinental missile project) suggests that “ the 
ballistic missile will reach its peak of effectiveness when 
launched from ships cruising the high seas.” 

Another new device, genially termed “ Lulu,” is regarded 
by the Navy as the most important single anti-submarine 
weapon yet devised. It is the essential element in a weapons- 
system which includes detector and launcher. Its import- 
ance is related to the fact that the Soviet Union is believed 
to have the largest submarine fleet in the world today, with 
numerous components able to navigate and operate very 
far below the surface. This permits a submarine to cruise 
under a number of those varying thermal levels of sea-water 
which deflect normal sonar signals as well as visual sight- 
ings ; during the last war these deflections enabled countless 
submarines to escape the depth-bombings which overconfi- 
Gent destroyer commanders felt sure would hit the foe. 

Lulu meets this situation by mounting an atomic war- 
head whose explosion is effective for a very considerable 
radius (over a mile). Combined with a materially improved 
sonar system which permits better detection than ever 
before, either by aircraft or surface ships, this greatly 
widened destructive power is formidable against a sub- 
marine. The weapons-system includes also, for shipboard 
operation, a launching device which will throw the missile 
accurately to a distance sufficient to let the ship itself keep 
clear of the hull-shattering powers of Lulu. 

The Air Force, it is learned, is about ready with a new 
air-to-air missile, the first of that type with a nuclear war- 
head. This means that it could be effective, not against the 
one enemy aircraft to which it is guided, but against a con- 
siderable formation of bombers, so wide is the blasting range 
of any nuclear weapon. It is a marked advance over the 
present Falcon (Air Force) and Sparrow (Navy) types, 
which are unlikely to bring down more than a single enemy 
raider. The new nuclear missile is believed to have a homing 
device of very great value. It responds to infra-red rays 
given out by the engine of the raiding aircraft ; hence it is 
not susceptible to the jamming tricks which are effective 
against a radar-homed missile. It is assumed that the new 
weapon will prove usable by the naval air arm. 

Army Ordnance is producing some advanced weapons of 
its own, such as a remarkably effective stabiliser for tank- 
mounted guns and some rapid-fire guns of rather dazzling 
efficiency. All these developments suggest a widespread 
awareness in Washington that defence preparations call 
for a great deal besides the intercontinental missile and its 
grisly relatives. 


Savings in Step 


AST week the federal banking officials allowed commer- 
cial banks to lift the interest they pay on savings 
accounts and on time deposits of more than six months’ 
duration to 3 per cent from the present maximum of 2} per 
cent. The increase, which comes in on January Ist, is the 
first for 21 years and it can affect about $50 billion worth 
of deposits, three-quarters of them in savings accounts. 
The change was apparently made primarily in order to 
bring these rates into line with the general rise in interest 
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charges and, where savings accounts were concerned, to 
enable those commercial banks which are active in this 
sort of business to compete with the specialised savings 
institutions which have been paying 3 per cent for some 
time. Except on the east coast few commercial banks 
actually offer the maximum rate on savings at present and 
many of them are not at all enthusiastic about the per- 
mission they have now been given, since such higher interest 
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charges could increase their operating costs substantially. 
Nevertheless a number of banks, led by the largest com- 
mercial bank in New York, the Chase Manhattan, have 
announced that they will be paying 3 per cent after 
January Ist. As a result, many savings associations are in 
their turn considering whether to put their rates up to 3} or 
even 3} per cent. 

The chief effect of these higher interest rates may be 
merely to move deposits around between different banks 
and different kinds of account, rather than to add to the 
total of personal savings. But the government officials 
responsible certainly hope that the increase may achieve 
the latter. Plenty of money is being saved today but, if 
people saved still more, they would spend less and thus 
lower inflationary pressure ; more important, from the 
business man’s point of view although not from the govern- 
ment’s, the lending institutions would then have more 
money available for capital expansion. This would help 
to loosen the present tightness of credit, particularly where 
it is hurting most—in the housing industry ; the specialised 
savings banks are an important source of money for 
mortgage loans. 

Last week, however, the federal housing agency, con- 
cerned at the slump in home building, did something to 
encourage the provision of more money for this type of 
construction. Government-insured housing loans were 
brought into step with other types of mortgages and securi- 
ties by raising the interest allowed on them to § per cent 
from 4} per cent. But the increase cannot be applied to 
the government-guaranteed mortgages available for ex- 
servicemen without authority from Congress, which may 
not be granted. Unless the rate does go up, funds for 


ex-servicemen’s houses are now expected to be almost 
unobtainable. 
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MAN WITH A 
PATIENT OUTLOOK 


1956 


SHIP’S SURGEON, aboard the P & O sitp, ARCADIA 


i s this he’s doing ? Looking in on somebody ? One of the 
crew took a bump. Evidently no damage done. But as usual 
he takes care instead of chances. And that is to everyone’s good. 
Yesterday a youngster turned a somersault from sheer joy.. 

sprained her wrist... tears. 


. then a wonderful smile . 
he came along to look after her. 


come to dinner this evening . 


. . because 
And that passenger who didn’t 
.. nothing wrong that he couldn’t 
put right... couldn’t be in better hands. 

He’s a man with a patient outlook—enjoying the best of health 
—your health. He is highly professional, and intensely human. 
And he’s not alone in this . . . far from it. He has a fully-qualified 
assistant, a staff of nursing sisters, a sickbay and even an operat- 
ing theatre fully equipped for any emergency (if ever one should 
arise). He is watchful of your welfare . . . ready for anything . . 
from a touch of sunburn or an aching tooth ...to an ‘ interesting 
event’. He is Ship’s Surgeon aboard the P & O steamship 
Arcadia... as vital to life aboard her as the P & O is to the 
Commonwealth Kifeline. 

>= 








Operating from 122 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3, 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company links Britain and Britons with the 
Mediterranean, Egypt, 


P:O 


A COMMONWEALTH LIFELINE 


Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Australia, Malaya and the Far East. 
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Gas Across the Border 


OREIGN natural gas, brought in from Canada in the 

north and Mexico in the south, is now accepted by the 
American government as a desirable supplement to 
domestic supplies. In one recent decision the Federal 
Power Commission, which regulates the operations of the 
American natural gas pipeline companies, even reversed 
its previous stand that no American consumer should be 
entirely dependent on gas controlled by a foreign power. 
This new attitude will improve the chances of the project 
to divert to the United States some of the gas which is to 
be carried by the proposed Trans-Canada pipeline from 
the gas fields in southern Alberta to consumers in eastern 
Canada. Some 200 million cubic feet of gas a.day would 
be piped off the main line at a point in Manitoba, southwards 
across the border into Minnesota, and then south-westwards 
to join the Tennessee Gas Transmission Company’s line 
at Portland, Tennessee. As part of this scheme more 
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American gas would be brought into the Toronto area, in 
order to build up in advance the market in eastern Canada 
for the Albertan natural gas. Sa 

On the west coast the import of up to 300 million cubic 
feet a day of Canadian natural gas was approved by the 
FPC last year. This gas will come from the Peace River 
reserves in northern Alberta and British Columbia by a 
line which is to be linked into a system which also brings 
American gas from the prolific San Juan basin near the 
intersection of the borders of Utah, Colorado, New Mexico 
and Arizona. The two main pipeline companies supplying 
the west coast area with natural gas—Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline Corporation in the north and the El Paso Natural 
Gas Company in the south—formerly bitter competitors, 
now propose to merge. If not blocked in the courts, this 
would result in a single flexible transmission system, 
supplied by gas fields from Canada to Texas, which would 
be well placed to invade the rich potential market in 
northern California. mas 

A third proposal for importing natural gas, this time from 
Mexico, was approved by the FPC in October. Texas 
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Eastern Transmission Corporation, which operates gas 
trunk lines from Texas to New England, will supplement 
its supplies next year by 115 million, and eventually 
200 million, cubic feet a day of natural gas piped across the 
Rio Grande from the reserves owned by the Mexican 
government a few miles inside the border. Together, 
these three proposals may eventually bring over 1 billion 
cubic feet a day of foreign gas into the United States—but 
this will still account for a mere 3 per cent of all the natural 
gas used in the country. 


Shaky Bases 


N the course of its apparently endless negotiations with 
the Philippine Republic over the terms on which the 

American air and naval bases are to be held, the United 
States must sometimes wish that the Filipinos had cast 
their constitution in the British rather than the American 
mould. Last week’s indefinite “recess” of the present 
set of talks sprang largely from the efforts of strong elements 
in the Philippine Congress to embarrass President Magsay- 
say in his pro-Americanism in preparation for next Novem- 
ber’s election. The American delegates prepared to leave 
Manila in some dudgeon when they discovered that the 
Filipino negotiating panel considered itself bound to insist 
on terms laid down by a committee of the Philippine 
Congress. 

These would shake the foundations of the agreement of 
1947, which gave the United States the bases at the same 
time as the United States gave the Philippines indepen- 
dence. The lease of the bases, which would be cut down 
from ninety-nine to twenty-five years, would be tied to 
the regular receipt of military aid from the United States, 
thus giving the aid a strictly contractual character and 
depriving the American Congress of its cherished right of 
annual review. The military installations would be kept 
away from centres of population and Manila abandoned 
as a military port. At the same time the Philippines would 
have a veto over the use of the bases in time of war. 

Until this point the Americans had been under the 
impression that the main source of grievance had been 
removed by Vice President Nixon’s announcement on his 
last visit that the United States would concede the dis- 
puted legal title to the bases to the Philippines, so that 
they could no longer be called “ American soil.” If the 
present set of Philippine demands were granted, they would 
leave American forces, in one of their principal strongholds 
in the Pacific, in a scarcely less precarious position than they 
are in at the base they operate on behalf of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation in Iceland. 

So adverse to allied interests did the first accounts of the 
new terms agreed with Iceland appear to be that there was 
some questioning in the American press as to whether it 
would not have been better to accept the original Icelandic 
request to withdraw. But fuller accounts now show that the 
reversal of Iceland’s position, as the result of economic diffi- 
culties and worry over events in Hungary, has been fairly 
complete. The Americans are to have, as before, eighteen 
months’ notice if Iceland wants them to go ; only it has now 
been made explicit that Iceland is not bound to accept a 
Nato ruling that they should be allowed to stay. 
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The World Overseas 








In China’s Shadow 


Stable Siam 


All China’s neighbours are exposed to the pressure of 
China both as a great Asian power and as a source of Com- 
munist influence. In these articles our special correspondent 
now visting several countries of south-east Asia attempts 
to assess the pressure on them of their great neighbour and 
their reaction to it. 


O reach Bangkok from Rangoon is like stepping from 

poverty to riches. The arrival at the gleaming modern 
airport of Siam’s capital is like a return to the West from 
the underprivileged decay of Rangoon’s temporary struc- 
tures. In Bangkok the streets are clean and the surfaces 
roadworthy ; in Rangeen they are littered and potholed. 
Perhaps more relevant, you would not see at Bangkok air- 
port the immense Soviet Ilyushin 


Looks West 


Siamese method has proved itself superior to the Burmese- 
Indian one. This would be confusing cause and effect: it 
is because Siam is more stable than the others that it can 
afford the luxury of a pro-western policy. It is not neces- 
sarily possible for other countries in south-east Asia to 
follow the Siamese example, though President Diem in 
South Vietnam is attempting to do so. 

The reasons for Siam’s stability are nearly all peculiar to 
Siam among the countries of the region. Siam seems almost 
infinitely resistant to communism because it has a well-fed 
and contented peasantry, with a high proportion of small- 
holders ; because more than two-thirds of its Chinese popu- 
lation of three million, have Siamese citizenship and the 
other third as a whole is much less interested in politics than 

its counterparts in Malaya or Indo- 








aircraft sent to Rangoon, it is said, 
merely to collect the body of adead = [p-- 
diplomat, but heavily laden with 
more and yet more Soviet officials, 
stolid and herrenvolkisch in their 
ill-fitting suits. Burma is neutral 
and the Ilyushin is the symbol of 
neutralism ; Siam is pro-western 
and thrives on American aid. 
Burma, on the other hand, spurned 
American aid some years ago and 
is stuck in bartered Russian 
cement. 

In relation to China, both 
Burma’s neutralism and Siam’s 
conscious involvement with the 
West are individual attempts to 
solve the same problem—that of 
remaining independent of the 
northern giant. The Burmese see 
no sense in antagonising their 
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SOUTH CHINA SEA 


nesia ; because respect for authority 
and love of the monarchy are 
deeply ingrained. Even among the 
small politically active class, com- 
munism appeals only to a handful 
of intellectuals. As for neutralism, 
alone of the countries of soath-east 
Asia, Siam has _ never een 
colonised by the white man ; with- 
Out any anti-colonial neurosis, the 
Siamese see no point in neutralism. 
which, in this area, is an assertion 
of independence from the West. 
But although Siam looks stable, 
it would be foolish to forget its 
long tradition of bending like the 
bamboo rather than snapping like 
the twig. If ever the Americans 
withdrew to “fortress America ” 
leaving the Siamese to their own 
devices, no one would blame 
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powerful neighbour by aligning 
themselves with the West ; like the Indians, they place their 
faith—still—in the magic power of the “ five principles.” 
The Siamese, on the other hand, see no sense in inviting the 
tiger into their parlour ; and the South-East Asia Treaty 
Organisation, much denounced by some of their neighbours, 
brings them the comforting knowledge that they have 
powerful friends. In south-east Asia, of course, Burma’s 
approach is the rule and Siam’s the exception. One should, 
however, resist the temptation to conclude that because 
Siam is by far the most stable country in the area the 


them for seeking a modus vivendi 
with China. With this in mind, some observers in Siam 
have interpreted the marginal change that has marked 
Siam’s attitude to China over the past year as an attempt to 
insure against a future American change of policy. This is 
no doubt an element in Siamese thinking, but there could 
be others, such as the urge to keep the Americans up to the 
mark with aid, or the desire not to allow Siam to become 
too isolated from the main current of Asian thought. The 
symptoms of the marginal change include the fact that Siam 
is now indirectly trading with China, through Hongkong 
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and Macao (though not in strategic goods) ; the policy of 
not recognising China until it is admitted to the United 
Nations (the question simply used not to arise) ; and attacks 
on America in newspapers owned or controlled by powerful 
members of the government. 

Yet the Siamese political leaders have ready answers to 
any questions that may arise. General Phao, burly and 
jovial, chief of police, Siam’s ablest administrator and still 
a leading figure in its politics if not, perhaps, the “ strong 
man” he once was, says emphatically that he would resign 
at once if the government ever changed its policy of friend- 
ship with America. But he defends the right of the Siamese 
press to attack America: “ The American press attacks me, 
sv why shouldn’t we attack them ?” The prime minister, 
Marshal Pibul, receives the visitor in the ornate splendour 
of his residence and, over iced Coca-Cola, explains that even 
if Siam eventually recognised Peking there would not neces- 
sarily be.an exchange of ambassadors, for the two countries 
had never exchanged envoys before the second world war. 
(There is a Nationalist embassy in Bangkok, but the Siamese 
say it was foisted on them after the war.) Frail, subtle and 
civilised, Marshal Pibul remains the real master of Siam. 

His former classmate Nai Khuang, leader of the only 
important opposition group, the Prachatipat (Democrat) 
party, thinks Marshal Pibul should go further and say here 
and now that the Chinese communists will not be allowed 
to have an embassy in Bangkok. But Khuang, an ex- 
premier, is not in power, and recognises that, owing to a 
shortage of funds, his party is unlikely to do more than 
increase its representation at next February’s elections. 
Until a few weeks ago the elections were, indeed, of 
academic interest: under the existing constitution half the 
members of the one-chamber parliament are nominated and 
give the ruling Seri Manangasila party an automatic 
majority. But now Marshal Pibul has announced that the 
nominated category of deputies will be abolished next year 
and that the one-chamber parliament will make way for 
upper and lower houses. He told your correspondent that 
elections for the seats now filled by nominated members will 
probably take place in May. On paper, then, this is an 
important step forward in the cautious programme of demo- 
cratisation started by the prime minister on his return from 
his world tour last year. But it remains to be seen whether 
the upper house will be elected and what powers of veto it 
will retain over the lower chamber’s legislative projects. It 
also remains to be seen whether too large a dose of western- 
style democracy will undermine Siam’s enviable stability. 


« Merdeka” in Malaya 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N clear view, and almost rifle-shot, of the ill-omened 
] caves of Batu lies the bustling and agreeably disorderly 
village of Jinjang, one of the 500 new settlements which 
have been established in Malaya to salvage, insulate and 
support half-a-million refugees—mostly Chinese—who were 
formerly the scattered prey and sometimes the willing allies 
of the communist jungle terrorists. There are maybe 3,500 
Chinese in Jinjang, and most of the families have now 
improved and extended the simple houses which the authori- 
ties provided originally for their unwilling and suspicious 
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arrival five years ago. There are playgrounds and a school, 
a hospital and a picture theatre ; electric light and refrigera- 
tion ; even second-hand cars in lean-to garages. 

A local council administers village affairs and authorises 
free education—presumably for families whose rice-winner 
cannot afford a car. White-clothed tables with fruit, rice 
cakes and a glittering display of soft-drink bottles are spread 
for a village wedding. Bare-bottomed children play in the 
hot sun amid an Asian riot of hens, pigs, ducks, dogs, cats, 
turkeys and goats. There seems little need for the high 
barbed-wire fence which encloses the 800-acre settlement ; 
but, less than four miles away, baffled and impotent guer- 
rillas are known to be still hiding in the thick jungle above 
the limestone caves of Batu from which they have been 
driven. 


True, Jinjang is a show village. There are other re- 
settled villages where the former squatters are apathetic, 
sullen and resentful. But it is impossible to doubt that 
the ambitious long-range investment in this Malayan re- 
settlement campaign of patient attrition against the jungle 
menace is paying off handsomely. The bandits are being 
denied arms, food, supplies and information ; they may not 
be dead, or even sleeping, but their morale has shrivelled 
and their shadow has lifted. The names and personal 
records of most of the 2,500 remaining terrorists are known 
to the security authorities. They cannot be ignored in some 
“ black area” fastnesses, where dangerous and costly patrols 
are still needed ; they can even mount lightning raids for 
guns on the guarded gates of large villages ; but the problem 
appears at the moment to be a controlled and secondary one. 


Should Some Britons Remain ? 


The chief problem which confronts the urbane and astute 
Malayan chief minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman, is the basic 
one of unifying the new Federation, which, with its printed 
notices in five languages, is now preparing to dismiss its 
British advisers and administrators with handsome com- 
pensation and to run up the flag of “ merdeka ” and national 
sovereignty. The horrible official term is “ malayanisation.” 
Perhaps malayanisation may be too swift in its present con- 
cept. There are westerners who believe that, in order to 
avoid a weakening of executive efficiency in the initial stages, 
Whitehall should match the generosity of the Malayan 
authorities and ensure that some Britons could remain, at 
Malayan request, without losing their compensation. 

Basically, the Alliance parties remain divided racially— 
Malay, Chinese and Indian—rather than politically. They 
are held together by the leadership and personal drive of 
the 53-year-old Tengku, by the demands and attractions of 
independence, and by an integrating national sentiment of 
superiority towards explosive and unpredictable Singapore. 
Union with the island colony is not in sight. There was a 
time when the Tengku spoke blandly but vaguely of union 
within five or six years. Since the latest uproar by the 
student rabble in Singapore, that prospect has receded into 
an unforeseeable future. 

Malayan suspicion and distrust of Singapore does not 
merely reflect racial fears of Chinese preponderance and 
violence in the island. The mainland Malays also dislike 
the island Arabs, whom they suspect, not incorrectly, of 
scorning them as backward country cousins. There is a 
mainland conviction that the island parasite sucks Malayan 
resources. Why should Malayan tin go to Singapore for 
smelting ? Why cannot Penang be properly developed 
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as a Malayan port ?. Why, indeed, cannot we destroy that 
unnatural and artificial causeway and cut the rapacious 
and brawling island adrift ? 

Let there be no doubt that during the Suez fighting 
Malaya would have been another bristling, red-hot centre 
of Moslem anger and resentment if “ merdeka” had not 
been just around the corner of the New Year. As part 
of the price of sovereignty, British bases are accepted 
officially with resignation, but privately with satisfaction. 
The Malayan government shudders away from public talk 
of the South-East Asia Defence Organisation, but recog- 
nises that the amiable subterfuge of a Commonwealth 
strategic reserve force puts them fairly and squarely in the 
south-east Asian anti-communist block ; in any event, the 
Tengku’s personal ties and close friendship with Siam (his 
mother was Siamese) underlie and strengthen the new 
federation’s own sense of political and defence realism. 

The federation seeks a loan—first and unavoidable 
action, alas, for every proud new independent nation—and 
is increasing taxation for quicker development and aerial 
surveys of mineral resources. Rubber, tin and rice are hold- 
ing well, coffee is coming back, and the Rural and Industrial 
Development Association (RIDA) is pushing production 
and settlement and pinching out the ancient system of padi 
kuncha (under which creditors, among other abuses, become 
entitled in advance to a portion of a debtor’s crop). 

The popular, voluntary and successful expansion of 
collective farming and marketing on the communist pattern 
ir the resettlement villages is richly ironical. No one is 
compelled to join the village co-operatives—some individua- 
lists, indeed, stand aloof and operate on sturdy capitalistic 
lines—but the blunt fact is that the co-operatives fare better 
and gain higher prices than the individual operators. The 
same phenomenon exists in Hongkong’s New Territories, 
where, across the border from communism, Chinese farmers 
under the British flag are enjoying a benevolent, profitable 
and voluntary form of collective farming and distribution 
which the Chinese communist regime is labouring to enforce 
as a compulsory integral part of its economy. 

A coloured photograph of Queen Elizabeth on the walls 
of the communal halls in Jinjang and other “ white area” 
villages, where these co-operatives are organised and 
directed, is a final pleasing touch of the incongruous in the 
current Malayan scene of “ merdeka.” 


Mr Gomulka’s Task 


ETWEEN revolution and stability lies chaos. Such is 
the fear of Polish communists. After the exhilarating 
October days, when they had the new, intoxicating feeling 
of popularity, Poland’s new rulers face the more prosaic, 
though not less ambitious, task of running the country. 
They must mobilise the masses, which have been flocking 
to meetings and tasting power, for the gigantic job of 
orderly, disciplined production ; they have to try to con- 
tain the violent forces which have welled up in Poland 
within the framework of a basically communist regime. But 
because of all that has happened the government no longer 
has the will or the power to carry out this process of transi- 
tion by strict orders from above. Terror and coercion, it 
argues, must now be replaced by persuasion and enthusiasm. 
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All the ferment and turmoil naturally provoked by thi; 
radical change of methods and mood finds an expression 
in the Polish press. It has shed enough of its fetters to 
become worth reading. A host of “ literary-political ’ 
weeklies have cropped up and lack of paper seems the sole 
limit to their growing circulation. The press is no longe: 
an orchestrated chorus of propaganda. In its columns you 
will find dissensions and polemics, criticisms and accusa- 
tions directed to various addresses, discussions about the 
means and ends of a socialist society ; faithful reports o| 
events in Budapest are accompanied by messages of sym 
pathy to the Hungarian people and violent condemnations 
of western Stalinists. One of these papers, Po Prostu, was 
the mainspring of the movement that has split the former 
orthodox youth movement into its component parts of 
industrial workers, intellectuals and’ peasantry. Such 
reforms in an unstable period are always liable to turn what 
has begun as an anti-Stalinist drive into an anti-communist 
one. But the new rulers, who owe their victory largely to 
the courage of the press and the backing of mass meetings, 
will have to be cautious and sparing in the control they 
still exercise. 


Truce With the Church 


In eastern Europe the Catholic Church is the natural head 
of the opposition to communism. In Poland, in spite o! 
being under constant attack for years, it has lost none of 
its prestige and potential power. Mr Gomulka has opted 
for a truce. A modus vivendi has just been agreed upon 
by representatives of both sides. Religious instruction wil! 
once again be provided in schools to all whose parents want 
it at State expense. In exchange, the clergy, through the 
mouth of Poland’s primate, Cardinal Wyszynski, have given 
their blessing to the new government’s efforts to give the 
Poles a freer and more independent life. The truce, based 
on reason not on feeling, is provisional by the very nature 
of its protagonists. The appointment of five vicars-general 
in the formerly German territories of western Poland may 
be a sign that the Vatican is also moving towards a settle- 
ment. This move does not mean a complete recognition of 
the postwar frontiers—full bishops would have to be 
appointed for that—but it is a step in that direction, and 
when Cardinal Wyszynski finally goes to Rome he may ask 
for further moves towards a compromise. 


Mr Gomulka’s chief worry at this stage must be to 
encourage production, to maintain discipline at the factory 
bench and on the farm. The old methods of compulsion are 
gone. The police is no longer an all-purpose instrument. 
Even the party apparatus has been drastically reduced in 
order to change the nature of the communist movement. 
Most of the workers’ councils, on the Jugoslav model, which 
have sprung up spontaneously throughout the country, are 
not fulfilling the function of “ overseers of production,” 
which some hoped they would. Some of them cut across 
central plans by raising wages of their own accord. Above 
all, they cannot, or will not, calm the angry workers. 
Grievances accumulated over years provoked a wave of 
indiscriminate sacking and intimidation of the managerial 
staff. Mr Gomulka himself has been compelled to issue 
a stern warning. Speaking in Katowice, the centre of the 
Polish coal industry, he did not minimise the gravity of 
the situation in this crucial branch of the Polish economy. 
Production is falling and exports have to be curtailed (to at 
most 19.5 million tons this year and 14 million in 1957) at 
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ATTENTION ALL SHIPPING! 


Now is the Gale Season; the time when delayed 
liners, shipwrecks, rescues at sea make headline 
news; when the names ‘Sea areas Rockall, Iceland, 
Forties, Faroes’ become household words from the 
gale warnings on the radio. 

As you listen to these warnings think of the men 
in the Distant Water Fleet. For these men the 
warnings are a call to battle in the murky vastness 
of the Arctic night. 

Despite the latest and the best equipment, and 
every possible safety precaution, it is a battle 
in which men and ships are sometimes casualties 
as they fight for a precious cargo of fish — fish to 
make you and your family a satisfying healthy 
meal, to provide the nation with health-giving 


There are Gale Warnings... . 


cod liver oil, to supply farmers with white-fish 
meal, the finest source of animal protein for their 
livestock. 

Even when the catch is landed, the rewards are 
by no means certain. Fish is sold by free auction 
in a highly competitive market. Neither the 
trawlermen, nor the trawler companies, have any 
say in fixing the price. If fish costs more in bad 
weather it is because the gales have made heavy 
landings impossible and supplies are scarce. 

Next time therefore Cod is twopence or three- 
pence a pound more, ask yourselves, “Is that too 
much to pay for the battle to bring back fish!”.... 


The Cheapest First-Class Food Money can Buy 


BRITISH TRAWLERS 


Hull / Grimsby / Fleetwood 


THE BRITISH TRAWLERS’ FEDERATION LIMITED 
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MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


To add power to an existing diesel installation the simplest and 
most efficient way is to fit a Napier Turbo-Blower. On a 2-stroke 
engine power output goes up by more than 50%. A 4-stroke diesel 
fitted with a Turbo-Blower develops as much power as two similar, 
but unblown, diesels. And both power gains are made at a lower 
specific fuel consumption. 
The Turbo-Blower is a good 
example of the Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 


D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED - LONDON - 
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a time when Poland has a desperate need of foreign 
currency. He quoted instances of managers and other 
personnel being forcibly removed from the mines on wheel- 
barrows, in the manner of the 1905 revolution, as well as 
of foremen who were too frightened to go down the pits. 


Mr Gomulka’s appeals for more production are likely 
to get a better response in the towns than in the country- 
side. When they heard of the October changes the 
peasants rapidly dismantled most of the existing collec- 
tive farms and now they wait with traditional caution. 
Deliveries of grain are now 500,000 tons less than at the 
corresponding time last year, and even Soviet aid may be 
too small or come too late to fill the gap. It may be argued 
that as long as he has the industrial workers behind him 
Mr Gomulka need not fear a rising comparable to the Hun- 
garian one. But how long will he keep the support of the 
workers if he has nothing to offer them? Even without 
any further deterioration, wages will outstrip production 
next year and Poland will have to live partly on credit. How 
will it live ? The equation has too many variables—Soviet 
help, Western credits, discipline in industry, co-operation 
of the peasants—to allow any forecasts of the result. The 
government is making frantic efforts to prevent economic 
bankruptcy which could set a match to a political explosion. 


Mr Gomulka starts this second and even more perilous 
phase of the Polish revolution with a tremendous personal 
popularity. His opponents’ awareness that they can obtain 
their ends only through Fabian tactics, that to ask for free 
elections, neutrality and so on at once would be courting 
the fate of Hungary, is a most important asset for him. But 
there is no telling what will happen once the masses have 
entered the political arena. If he is to survive on the course 
he has set himself, Mr Gomulka still has to convince his 
communist critics that they were wrong in assuming that 
a popular movement in Poland is bound to be both anti- 
communist and anti-Russian. 


Canada: A Bird’s Eye View—I 





Growing Pains of a 
Young Giant 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NE’S first impression when the plane loses height over 

Newfoundland is of an unfinished struggle. The 
Atlantic is reluctant to relinquish its sway, undisputed for 
so many hundreds of miles, and the countless lakes seem 
locked in a struggle for supremacy with the land. This 
feeling of the unfinished grows stronger as the journey 
proceeds across this continent so vast that the 16 million 
inhabitants concentrated in a relatively thin strip north of 
the United States border still seem like pioneers on a 
bridgehead. The skeletons of new skyscrapers in booming 
Torontq or Vancouver, the mushroom oil towns in the west, 
the scarcely tapped resources of the north, all strengthen 
the impression that this is no mere boom, but part and 
pattern of an industrial revolution. 


The other immediate impression, for an innocent straight 
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from Europe, is of the American-ness of the country. It 
is not so much the accent which is striking. The little 
Hillmans, overwhelmed amid the giant North American 
cars, seem symbols more eloquent than the statistics about 
foreign investment in Canada (American investments 
account for over three-quarters of the total, British for only 
I7 per cent). But this impression becomes blurred. Every 
third Canadian is of French origin, and for him “ Ameri- 
canism” is a thin veneer superimposed on an outmoded 
French parochial background. In Ottawa the Houses of 
Parliament, modelled closely on Westminster, embody 
nostalgia for the Old Country. In Vancouver, Calgary 
and many other places a Scots accent is the best possible 
passport. Every reference to United States influence— 
even a Freudian verbal substitution of president for prime 
minister, or state for province—is greeted resentfully ; and 
Canadians’ comments on their overshadowing neighbour 
contain an element of derisive envy. 


The trend towards closer integration with the United 
States is undeniable. Canada has become the fourth trading 
nation of the world, with a turnover scarcely lower than 
that of Germany ; but three-fifths of its exports go to the 
United States and three-quarters of its imports come from 
the same source. Its postwar surplus on current payments 
has turned into a deficit, balanced (and partly prompted) by 
an inflow of foreign, chiefly American, capital. By the end 
of last year its gross liabilities to other countries had reached 
$14,700 million, double the postwar level, but even more 
striking has been the steady increase in direct foreign 
investment in Canadian industry. It may be argued that 
the deficit is a small proportion of the total turnover and 
the foreign contribution a small share of domestic invest- 
ment. Nevertheless it has led to foreign control over 
important sectors of the economy. Whether because of 
caution on the part of Canadian investors or because the 
American giants can spread their risks more easily, it is 
American capital that has paved the way in oil and: postwar 
mining, thence spreading to manufacturing. As early as 
1953 well over one-third of manufacturing and more than 
half the oil and mining development in Canada was in 
American hands. Today, two thirds of the large enterprises 
in these fields are controlled by foreign, predominantly 
American, capital. 


The reactions vary. Mr Manning, the prime minister of 
Alberta, welcomes the influx of American oil capital into 
that province. It has brought such prosperity that the 
Albertans are said no longer to label dates as BC or AD, 
but speak of BL and AL, in reference to the striking of oil 
at Leduc, near Edmonton, in 1947. Mr Manning, who has 
been enabled to reduce the provincial debt while expanding 





‘sMotor Business” 


The December issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries will appear shortly. It will include : 
The outlook for 1957. 
The French motor industry. 
The East African market for motor vehicles and tractors. 
The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are : 
Price indices of used cars and vans. 
New registrations in Great Britain, and the hire purchase 
share of the market. 
For full particulars of this Bulletin apply to: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
WHiltehall 1511 Ext. 49. 
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social services, is content with nominal ownership of the 
oil and control over its rate of production. But the sophisti- 
cated young intellectuals of Ottawa are more perturbed. 
They argue that the situation will not redress itself auto- 
matically through the growth of the country’s economy. 
They point out that many of the companies concerned are 
beyond the reach of the Canadian investor: some are ¢x- 
panding on ploughed back profits ; others are subsidiaries, 
whose shares are not quoted on the Canadian market and 
whose parent companies are too big for the Canadians to 
buy a controlling interest. They complain that tax reliefs 
offered to American-controlled companies under a double 
taxation agreement now being revised provide no induce- 
ment to bring Canadians into partnership. Some of them 
also argue that the inflow of American capital may neutralise 
the traditional fiscal weapons against inflation. 

The clash of ideas on this subject took vivid shape in 
June, when a debate over a pipeline to be built by an 
American company led to one of the biggest rows in 
Canadian parliamentary history. Yet, with varying degrees 
of enthusiasm or reluctance, the trend is generally accepted. 
The chief argument in its favour is that without this sup- 
port Canada would not have been able to carry out its 
industrial revolution while shouldering a heavy defence 
burden and ensuring a rising standard of life to a fast 
growing population. The minority of pessimists who com- 
plain that “ when the United States sneezes, Canada catches 
flu” are told that this risk is shared with the whole western 
world and is anyway much exaggerated. Indeed, much of 
Canada’s economic activity seems based on the assumption 
that the United States has found a vaccine against depres- 
sion. This faith is coupled with a contagious confidence 
in Canada’s own future. Even a swift flight across this land 
almost the size of Europe is enough to bring it home that 
one has had a glimpse of a giant in infancy. It is to the 
north and to the future that the Canadians look to restore 
the economic balance of the new world. 


(To be Concluded) 


Pause Before Recession in 
France 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE French, like the British, had a bad November ; 
they lost $93 million in the EPU. But not only was 
it a less bad November than for the British, it was also 
no change on previous months. French output has risen 
rapidly in 1956, but has been paid for in increasingly heavy 
trade deficits. The difference in situation is reflected in 
a difference of attitude to the recession which is now 
regarded as certain. Mr Macmillan’s problem is to rein 
in a trade crisis which might run away with a fully 
employed, but not overemployed, country. Some French 
businessmen and economists, on the other hand, are not 
far from thinking some deflationary shock might well ease 
France’s troubles. 
The force of the expected recession is hard to gauge. 
Were the oil shortage not to exceed 10 per cent, output 
could continue to expand—and inflation with it ; were it 
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40 per cent (as it would be without American oil), ¢! 
recession would obviously be serious. But the more p: 
able, intermediate figure of 20-25 per cent will have | 
clear effects. There will certainly be a slow-down, nota 
in building and in the motor-car industry, the pilots of 
economy. If industrial output fell in exact ratio to po. 
supplies, a 4 per cent decline might be likely. The effe 
could be multiplied, however, by the kind of failing « 
sumer demand already visible in the market for larger ca 
Nevertheless, the most general hope seems to be that ¢! 
recession will be a moderate one. 

The optimists point out that this will ease the acut: 
shortage of manpower which has stimulated inflation and 
impel industry to increase exports, and thus be to some 
extent a “good thing.” This thinking ignores the socia 
and political factors (loss of overtime pay can cut by 
quarter the wages of bachelors, who cannot benefit from 
the big family allowances). As for exports, it is true tha: 
if industry is to progress, they will, in the words of the 
official Economic Forecast for 1957, become “as they are 
already for Britain, the essential problem.” But increased 
exports are not an automatic by-product of a recession. Tha‘ 
depends mainly on whether prices fall more in France than 
in other European countries affected by the Suez crisis. 
The structure of the French economy is indeed still so rigid 
there is a real danger that the recession may paradoxically 
be accompanied by inflation. There is a risk, especially 
perhaps in January, that rising freight rates and raw materia! 
costs lead to the breaking of the ceiling of the cost-of-living 
index and unleash the automatic sliding scale for wages 
The government has been very dexterous recently in this 
field. But, in general, it would be excessive to expect the 
ill wind of recession to blow too much good. 


Out-dated Budget 


It will be easier after the New Year to assess future oil 
supplies and industry’s ability to adapt itself to shortages. 
The government expects, by adding new deliveries to stocks, 
to provide industry till February with 70 per cent of its 
wants and the most affected sectors, like glass, with 90 per 
cent of them. So far, industry has suffered more in prospect 
than in performance. Despite the falling demand for large 
cars, the Engineering Employers’ Association claims that 
only 20,000 out of 620,000 engineering workers in the Paris 
region have lost their overtime pay—though Simca has laid 
off 1,100 workers. Some firms are thinking of closing down 
for Christmas week in order to build up fuel stocks. 

This is a transitional month, and the authorities have 
kept their peace on economic policy. Ironically, the 
Assembly this week passed in record time the 1957 budget 
which Suez has partly out-dated—even though the govern- 
ment’s narrow majority shows how much its parliamentary 
position has slipped. (The budget’s new form is largels 
responsible for this unusual speed.) Suez is going to 
add to the deficit; the Suez landing itself, the 
loss of oil taxes, the increased subsidies to hold 
down prices will, among other factors, ensure this 
The press is prophesying that the new gap will add up to 
an extra {200-£300 million; this cannot be entire) 
covered by fresh loans and taxes. Though this is unhealthy 
the extra deficit might, in a period of falling demand, shor 
up production not directly hampered by fuel shortages 
All will depend on the context. The government cannot 
fix its economic policy for 1957 before January or February. 
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Whitaker’s atmanack 
1957 


THE GIFT 
WITH ALL 
THE ANSWERS 


NOW ON SALE 


Whitaker’s 1957 Almanack is crammed with every sort of information, 





to satisfy the most enquiring mind. Over 1,000 pages packed with facts, 
figures and statistics—a 16-page photographic supplement—all so fully 
indexed you can find anything within seconds. Events move fast these 
days—old editions are out of date. Get the new Whitaker now. 


POLITICS: Full list of M-P.s; figures. Directories of Banks, 
Parliamentary Summary, Foreign Insurance, Societies, Clubs. ‘Trade 
affairs: Facts and figures about Unions, etc. 

the U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and all other SPORT: Classic winners, bowl- 
foreign countries; U.N.O. ing and batting averages. Cup 
HOME AFFAIRS: Government de- finals. Rugby results. All other 
partments. Statistics for everyone 
(it settles all arguments): from 
city politicians to flying speeds, 
bishops’ stipends to burglary 


1190 pages for 18/6. SHORTER EDITION, 700 pages 10/- 
Also (ready Dec. 19) LIBRARY EDITION, LEATHER 35/- 


FROM BOOKSHOPS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS 


Published by J. WHITAKER & SONS LTD - 13 BEDFORD SQ - LONDON « W.C.I 


sports. 

INFORMATION: in innumerable 
other fields, from Atomic Energy 
to National Insurance. 
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FINE CHAMPAGNE ‘count 


The finest brandy comes from the Grande and 
Petite Champagne districts of Cognac. Only 
Cognac originating from these two areas, at 
least half of which must be from the Grande 
Champagne, is entitled by French law to be 
called Fine Champagne Cognac. 


Remy Martin produce Fine ChampagneV.S.O.P. 
Cognac and nothing less good. They only offer for 
sale Brandy which has reached perfection. ‘That 
is why when you insist on Remy Martin you can 
be sure of getting a really fine Cognac. 


REMY MARTIN 
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Change of Title 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China announces 
that its title has been shortened 


to . > « 


THE 
CHARTERED 
BANK 


by which name the Bank has been 
known informally for more than 
a century. The Chartered Bank 
continues to provide a complete 
range of banking services at its 
offices in the United Kingdom 
and throughout an oversea 
branch system which extends to 
most centres of commercial 
importance in Southern and 


South-east Asia and the Far East 


ooo 


THE CHARTERED BANK 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853 
Head Office: 


38 Bishopsgate, London, E..C.2 


Branches in: Aden, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma. 

Singapore, Federation of Malaya, North Borneo, 

Sarawak, Republic of Indonesia, Vietnam, 

Cambodia, Thailand, Philippine Republic, Hong 

Kong, China, Japan 

New York. U.K. Branches: London (City and 
West End), Manchester, Liverpool 


Agencies: Hamburg, 
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ACCRA: The illustration 


is a tribute to the dashing GOLD Ht ae 


COAST, ... 


watermanship of the cheer- 
ful Fanti paddlers who man 
the surfboats—a well-known 


feature of the waterfront 





of Accra. They play a vital part 
in the commerce of Accra, for the 
port has no deep-water harbour, though 
it handles about one-third of the imports 
of the Gold Coast. 

How long their skilful trade will con- 
tinue to flourish is uncertain, for the 
great increase in the wealth and com- 
merce of the Gold Coast has already 
led to an extension of the modern port 
facilities at Takoradi, while 17 miles to 
the east of Accra work is in progress on 
a new port at Tema. 

Accra is the capital of the Gold Coast, 
a steadily progressive country with a 
population of over four and a half 
million people. 

Business men who require informa- 
tion on current commercial condi- 
tions in the Gold Coast are invited to 
get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, 
London E.C.3. Up-to-date reports 
from our branches in Accra and 
elsewhere are readily obtainable 


on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 











No Retreat From Oil 


“ | N the last few weeks fuel oil in this country has 

been set back years,” said a man who sells it this 
week. Having spent most of the year advising indus- 
tualists on the equipment they should put in to switch 
to oil firing, he is now selling them coal to burfi in the 
old plant he persuaded them to replace: his irritation 
is understandable. So is his customers’ feeling of being 
let down. For the second time in ten years, following 
an official campaign of exhortation and encouragement 
to switch to oil, the oil has become scarce and sharply 
more expensive; official policy, though 


of nuclear capacity, equivalent to 5-6 million tons of 
coal a year by 1965 ; and to some 10,000-15,000 mW 
of nuclear capacity, equal to say 40 million tons of coal 
a year, by 1975. As the diagram illustrates, these two 
sources of primary fuel would fall a long way short 
of the total fuel supplies Britain might manage to use. 
The rest would have to be imported. The only fuel 
that could practically be imported in such volumes is 
oil—and oil from the Middle East. The accepted 
energy policy, that is to say, assumed that Britain could 
nearly double its 1955 consumption of 





not reversed, has been slipped into 
neutral. Many who were ready to 
make the change are now reflecting 
that coal, whatever one’s opinion of 
the miners, is at least under British 
earth and not under some sheikh’s oily | °°° 
thumb ; and that the longish chance 
one takes on nuclear electricity is on 
British ability, not Arab good will. }°° 
The question becomes inevitable: Do 
the events of the last few months make 
some radical. shift of emphasis in | '°° 
Britain’s energy policy advisable—and 
if so, how far is any shift practicable ? 


400 
million tons 


WY | 





A SHIFT IN FUEL POLICY ? 


NET OIL OR COAL 
IMPORTS 


V7 YW) 


oil between now and 1965, and in- 
crease it roughly as much again by 
1975. 

How much of this has changed ? 
First, the political and strategic insta- 
bilities that underlie Britain’s (and 
Europe’s) growing dependence upon 
Middle East oil have been exposed. 
They always existed. For obvious 
; reasons, the oil companies have never 
liked too much public discussion of 
them. In the second half of the 
twentieth century, international com- 
panies do not dispose of enough 
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Existing energy policy was fairly 1955 
clearly set down during 1955. 
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political and strategic power to 
guarantee their tenure in hostile terri- 








Broadly, the Government has accepted 
estimates that the rate of economic expansion Britain 
should be able to manage in coming years will require 
about 25 per cent more fuel in ten years’ time and 
about 50 per cent more in 20 years’ time: say the 
equivalent of 310 million tons of coal a year by 1965 
and of 375 million tons of coal a year by 1975. The 
National Coal Board hopes to raise its annual output 
to 240 million tons by 1965 and to 250 million tons by 
1975. The original programme for nuclear electricity 
looked forward to providing 1,500-2,000 megawatts 


tories. Nor, it now appears, does 
Britain. No ultimate guarantee now exists, there- 
fore, that Middle East oil will continue to be forth- 
coming—though the commercial self-interest of many 
parts of the Middle East suggest it should be. The 
limited insurance policies that the oil industry can take 
out itself—investment in more transport facilities and 
in .more exploration elsewhere—may, incidentally, 
imply a slightly more rapid rise in the price of oil 
relative to other fuels than originally seemed probable. 
Any more comprehensive insurance is a matter of 
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international politics. These, too, may inch up oil costs. 

The second change since British energy policy was 
stated in 1955 is rather more hopeful. Technical 
experience has shown that the heat rating—and hence 
the potential generating capacity—of the stations it 1s 
intended to build in the Central Electricity Authority’s 
nuclear power programme, following the first, may be 
twice as much as was originally planned. In terms of 
the number of stations one has to build, this has been 
called “a painless increase”; financially, the Treasury 
is bitterly insistent that it is not. This technical bonus 
of heat means that the nuclear stations it is already 
intended to build by 1965, for a substantial but not 
nearly proportionate increase in capital cost, can have 
double the capacity, say 3,000-4,000 mW. This is a 
small but not insignificant extra contribution to Britain’s 
fuel supplies in 1965—say an extra two per cent. 

Nothing has changed in the coal situation. There 
is certainly no reason to believe that the National Coal 
Board can do any better than its cautious promises, or 
that these promises could be fulfilled with less in the 
way of capital investment. Rationally, there is no reason 
to doubt that the £1,000 million that the board now 
plans to sink into mining capital in the next 10-15 
years should bring forth the coal output it hopes for. 
Viscerally, one remains rather apprehensive about con- 
fident forecasts for coal mining in any sustained period 
of full employment—which is what the estimates of 
fuel demand are based upon. If the board can attain 
its 250 million tons a year by 1970, it will have done as 
much as any outsider can expect. 

Technical advances in nuclear engineering, there- 
fore, have already offered a bonus in fuel supplies by 
1965 that Britain certainly cannot afford not to buy— 
the equivalent of an extra 5-6 million tons of coal, or 
3-4 million tons of oil, by 1965, and somewhat larger 
prospects, or cheaper prospects, later. How much more 
flexibility is practicable in the nuclear programme ? 


* 


Little more can practically be done to increase the 
capacity that is already planned for the first two batches 
of nuclear stations, which are due for completion by 
about 1962-63. For these the limiting factors are key 
men, construction resources, and supplies of materials. 
But in the building of nuclear stations to be completed 
after 1963, more latitude exists—for a limited time. 
It would be possible, after 1963, to move more rapidly 
than was intended in the original programme towards 
making all new generating capacity in Britain nuclear ; 
this, instead of being done in the early seventies, could 
be done in the mid-sixties. This is an investment 
decision: the limiting factors are financial rather than 
physical. It could not be long delayed, at least in 
principle: supporting investment in electrical engineer- 
ing and its major suppliers would have to begin within 
a couple of years. 

If such a decision were taken, it might be possible 
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to think of 4,000-6,000 mW of nuclear capacity by 
1965, roughly three times the figure of the original 
White Paper of February, 1955 ; and of an increase in 
nuclear capacity after that limited only by the expansion 
of electricity demand. The contribution of nuclear 
energy would thus become much more significant: 


1965 1975 
White Paper— 
Nuclear capacity installed (mW) 1,500-3,000 10,000-15,000 
Coal equivalent (mn. tons, year) 5-6 40 
Possible Revision-— 
Nuclear Capacity (mW)....... 4,000-6,000 25,000- 30,000 
Coal saving (mn. tons/year).... 12-18 60-70 
As % of Forecast 
Total Energy Use......se00 6% 17%, 


This extra capacity could no longer be employed 
wholly as base load power plant; so the coal saved 
would not rise quite in proportion with capacity. 


* 


Such an increase in nuclear capacity roughly marks 
the limit one can now see upon practicable changes in 
British energy policy. Enthusiasts are not lacking to 
argue that electricity demand may in fact rise, more 
than the forecasts ; a few even. argue that within 20 
years nuclear energy can make significant contributions 
outside electricity supply, as for example in marine 
propulsion. No account can be or need reasonably be 
taken of either hope at present. The decision to push 
nuclear investment further, beyond the “ doubling ” 
which will already increase capital costs past the {£300 
million budgeted for the original programme, would 
be big enough, in all conscience. Electricity genera- 
tion, already the biggest single claimant upon the 
country’s investment resources, would become yet more 
capital-intensive ; and massive supporting investment 
in the production of materials such as steel plate would 
have to come first. Nobody need scoff at Treasury 
caution in approaching such a commitment. Yet if 
it is indeed technically practicable, Britain will hardly 
be able to find an excuse for avoiding it. 

But even that best set of hopes for nuclear electricity 
—and biggest gamble on it—would still leave Britain 
needing some 70 million tons of “coal equivalent” a 
year—say 40 million tons of oil—by 1965. Coal out- 
put is inflexible upwards in the sixties ; by the mid- 
seventies it may be on the decline. It would probably 
be wrong, therefore, to assume any “passing of the 
peak” in oil demand by 1975, though this demand, 
on these best assumptions about nuclear power, might 
then be levelling off. For the next ten years— 
the practical future—these assumptions offer no major 
revision of the country’s fuel demands ; they would 
leave us wanting far more oil than we were using during 
the peaceful first half of 1956. 

The limits of flexibility in energy policy—at any 
rate in the short term—are therefore fairly tight. The 
emphasis of policy can be shifted—but only so far. 
The need for more economical use of fuel wherever it 
is burned becomes even greater: but the fuel forecasts 
already assume continued improvements in this At 
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a lower level, minor insurance policies can be taken 
ut here for oil supplies; storage capacity can be 
ncreased and larger stocks carried, and as a corollary 
ny power station intended to use oil should be 
quipped to switch to coal at short notice. But the 
major premise upon which energy policy was based 
n 1955 remains unaltered. In the medium run, the 


Sterling 


|= eyes of the business community across the 
world which for many weeks have been focused 
on sterling, its strains, its bear account, and its expected 
further burdens, have now been confronted with the 
massive additional reserves that can be mobilised to 
defend it. The Chancellor, with swift and efficient 
American help, has been able to call those reserves on 
io the parade ground faster and in greater strength than 
many people believed likely, or even possible ; and the 
Chancellor’s prompt action immediately evoked a 
marked recovery in the exchange markets. When he 
spoke last week Mr Macmillan had already made appli- 
cations to invoke the waiver of interest on the North 
American loans and to draw on Britain’s facilities at the 
International Monetary Fund ; he also stated that the 
Government was prepared to pledge the $750-$1,000 
million of its dollar securities as collateral against a loan 
from the appropriate US government agency. 

On Monday night, the Treasury announced that it 
had made arrangements with the IMF not only for 
an immediate drawing of the $561} million that had 
been generally assumed to be readily available but also 
for an automatic right to draw within the next twelve 
months on the whole of the remaining $7384 million 
of Britain’s quota. The Fund has recently interpreted 
its articles of agreement in a liberal spirit, and it had 
been expected that it would not insist upon the limita- 
tion of drawing rights to 25 per cént of the quota within 
one year. But the release of the whole quota at a single 
application is unprecedented—and it makes the Fund 
a far bigger reserve of international liquidity than it 
has hitherto admitted itself to be. The agreement to 
extend Britain’s facilities to the maximum must reflect 
primarily the helpful American attitude. 

American helpfulness is equally reflected in the nego- 
tiations now in progress in Washington for a line of 
credit to Britain from the Export-Import Bank. This 
credit will be available for purchases not only of emer- 
gency supplies of American oil but also of Britain’s 
regular imports from the United States; the amount is 
still under negotiation, but it seems likely to be around 
$500 million. Although “ Ex-Im” does not usually 
demand specific collateral for its credits, the British 
Government has offered to pledge its dollar securities, 
already it is believed physically in the United States. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is thus likely to 
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expansion of the British economy depends upon largely 
increased supplies of oil—which can come from 
nowhere at present but the Middle East. And the only 
way the British economy can do without extra 
dependence upon Middle East oil in the near future, 


political risks or not, is to do without most of the 
expansion. 


Fortified 


succeed in showing that, behind the central reserve of 
$1,965 million, there lies almost as much again at 
Britain’s immediate call. His purpose in assembling 
loan facilities to such impressive magnitudes has plainly 
been to put beyond all doubt the ability of the British 
Government to maintain the value of sterling in face 
of the dollar burdens that have resulted from the Suez 
troubles, and those that have still to come. The extent 
of the expected burdens, particularly the dollar cost 
of the loss of Middle East oil supplies and the partial 
switch to Western Hemisphere sources, depends on 
a host of unknowns, among which the length of the 
delay in clearing the canal and repairing the Syrian 
breaches in the Iraq pipeline are outstanding. The 
Treasury is now attempting a first tentative assessment. 
But on the worst assumptions, it is clear, the additional 
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dollar burden could be no more than a small fraction of 
the reinforcements now called forth for sterling. 

Mr Macmillan’s bold moves have found an imme- 
diate and generally favourable response in the 
markets. On Tuesday, the official spot rate against 
the dollar touched $2.783, the best rate for two 
months ; previously, the rate had hovered around 
$2.784-3, the effective point of official support at which 
it had been maintained almost continuously since the 
Anglo-French ultimatum on October 29th. No less 
significant were the sharp improvements in the 
forward rates—the discount against the dollar three 
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months forward fell from over 3 
cents to just 2 cents. In the over- 
seas markets, transferable sterling 
moved up from just under $2.74} 282 
(at which this rate, too, has 
received substantial official sup- 
port) to $2.74%. It is significant, 
too, that the premium over Wall 
Street prices that UK residents 
pay to buy dollar stocks in London 274 
had by Wednesday fallen below 7 
per cent (over parity of $2.80). A 
week earlier it had been around 
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has recently inflicted. This week 


STERLING TAKES THE STRAIN : 


this process has been prominent 
among the factors that have given 
support to sterling, but as yet only 
a tiny fraction of the bear acco 
can have been covered. 
Compared with the size of the 
. sums of money involved} the cost 
: “I 7 of the Chancellor’s mobilising 
; operation is likely to be small. 
The only immediate actual draw- 
ing is the $5614 million from the 
poy eae IMF, representing the gold 
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10 per cent and at the worst had 0 
touched 13 per cent. These en- 
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1956 credit tranche of Britain’s quota. 





couraging signs were broadly 
maintained on Wednesday and Thursday. It would be 
folly to make much of sterling’s better performance over 
so short a period. Time and the reserves must now get 
to work. 

The $2.80 question has all along been whether the 
British Government could restore the necessary con- 
fidence among international bankers and merchants, 
who often in the ordinary course of their business have 
occasion to take a speculative view of sterling ; the 
loss of $279 million in gold last month was mainly a 
pointer to the strength of that speculative force. By 
bringing into the open the additional reserves available 
to defend sterling, the Chancellor hopes to repel 
the attack. If he succeeds, the task of repaying what- 
ever portion of the new credits he has to draw should 
be eased by the closing of the present short account 
in sterling. The covering of the bear position, when 
confidence so dictates, should provide a relief to the 
reserves of corresponding proportions to the strain it 


This involves a service charge of 
+ per cent, or $2.8 million, and a scale of interest 
charges rising from $4.9 million in the first year to 
$7.3 million in the second year and $10.6 million in 
the third; Britain has agreed to repay within three 
years. The stand-by facility of a further $738: 
million carries an annual service charge of } per cent, 
or $1.8 million ; if and when these credits are drawn, 
interest will be charged on the amounts outstanding ; 
if these were to rise above 50 per cent of Britain's 
quota, the charges would be rather higher than those 
payable on the present drawing. 

The terms of the credit from the Export-Import Bank 
are still being hammered out. The duration of the credit 
seems likely to be longer than that from the Fund ; 
most of Ex-Im’s lending is for a medium term, up to 
ten years and even more. Its interest rates have recently 
followed the general upward trend, and have risen to 
around § per cent. But Britain hopes to pay less ; and 
the charge will be only on credits actually drawn. 








Business Notes 








A Cautious Rally 


TOCK markets have developed that modest rally that the 
S parading of the reserves supporting sterling might have 
been expected to produce—a cautious advance with jobbers’ 
eyes never long withdrawn from the sterling exchange rate. 
Industrials have advanced and the Economist Indicator 
shows a rise in the week ended on Wednesday from 176.4 
to 185.8. It was a selective but nonetheless widespread rise 
in which the capital goods shares such as the steel companies 
now, producing their annual figures, the atomic energy 
shares, and until Tuesday the oil shares, took part. It is not 


so far an advance based on a great volume of business, bu! 
short accounts have been closed ; jobbers, still keeping thei: 
books as even as possible, have been more careful not t 
become bears, and the new long Account has opened i! 
good shape. 

On the gilt-edged side of the market the advance in price 
has been less pronounced ; in the week ended on Wednes 
day the Financial Times index of Government securities 
has risen only from 82.57 to 83.10, but the expansion in th 
volume of business has at times—particularly on Tuesdas 
when the sterling exchange rate made a sharp advance 
been pronounced. Country speculation increased, a litt: 
investment buying that the institutions had deferred w: 
allowed to proceed and it is probable that the governme! 
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broker was able to dispose of more from the official holdings 
than has been possible for some weeks. 

Two other facts complete the market picture. The 
premium that United Kingdom investors have to pay for 
dollar stocks has run down steadily and has fallen below 
7 per cent over the parity rate of $2.80 to the £1. Within 
recent weeks it has touched 13 per cent. But the other con- 
ventional hedge against sterling—gold shares—has not 
fallen into disfavour. Kaffirs have been less active than they 
were in the middle of last week and some prices have eased, 
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Suez Landing point Latest 








July 26 Nov.6 Nov. 29 Dee. 12 
British Petroleum ........c000. 174.44 150/- 1103 131/6 
Burmah. Aikewetavncwaawas 111/103 92/6 71/6 81/6 
a eet. 163/14 14944 1296 142,/3* 
London & Overseas Freighters.. 81 135 140 /- 175 
P @ OTS i4id ites chasis. 32/3 31/6 30/- 33,9 
Rese DM ens cendceceuses 40,9 42 /- 44/- | 47/3 
ALL Si canctn ketene uahawaaees 69 9 64 6 59/-* 67/6 
ICE... «+ Sone atn take bela ee andens 467} 39,10} 36/6* 38 3 
eg ee ree 79/3 71/6 64,6 72/9 
FT Ovdenary TmG6S 6iicckiesi és 185-6 175-1 161-5 175-5 
Brit. Oxygen 53% 81/6 £50%, pd. ing = 1? disc. 1} pm 
Esso 53°, Deb 74/8 £60% pd... iia par 3 disc. 2 disc. 
LCC 58% 77/81 £50% pd. ..... ron 1 pm 1} pm | 1g pm 
Brit. Transport 3% 78/88...... 68} 67% 65} | 66 ih 
CONGO Re ta fines cbNvesecacnes 51% 513 49 50 #% 
Wart 1000 Be etciwsdanweoseaus 10% 10 ¥ 68 * 69 
FT Fined 106. f0GOS <cicctsones 93-80 92-80 91-70 | 91-66 

Gilt-edged prices are shown net, * Ex-dividend. 


the Financtal Times gold share index having come down on 
balance during the week from 77.5 to 76.8. Nevertheless 
Johannesburg has been a persistent and at times unsatisfied 
buyer from London, which probably means that French 
and other Continental investors are buyers of more stock 
in Johannesburg than London cares to sell. There is a 
special reason why London should at the moment be a reluc- 
tant seller. Many of the dividend paying mines have declared 
their dividends but the shares are not yet quoted ex divi- 
dend. London jobbers would have to pay over the gross 
dividend on any shares they arbitraged to South Africa. 


Atomic Awards 


N Thursday afternoon, the Central Electricity 

Authority announced the award of the two most 
momentous contracts that can have been placed by a public 
utility. It gave orders for the first two commercial atomic 
power stations to be built in the world to the Associated 
Electrical Industries—John Thompson group and with the 
Nuclear Power Plant Company (headed by C. A. Parsons). 
An even bigger order placed by the South of Scotland elec- 
tricity authorities with the General Electric Company— 
Simon-Carves group, was announced at the same time. 
These were not last minute decisions, as the brusque and 
cursory method of their announcement might have sug- 
gested they were. Teams from the Atomic Energy 
Authority have been studying the tenders submitted by 
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four competing design groups since they were sent in at 
the beginning of October. The CEA has already decided 
that the third English station, to be built in Somerset, will 
probably be awarded to the group that has been unsuc- 
cessful in this first round, namely English Electric—Bab- 
cock and Wilcox. It has been plain for some weeks which 
way the contracts should go and all the more surprising 
therefore that when the time came to make them public it 
was done at such short notice that the companies them- 
selves were caught at a disadvantage. The result is that 
little is known so far of the actual details of the stations. 
The cost of the biggest, the GEC design with an installed 
capacity of 360,000 kW and a net electrical output of 
320,000 kW, is £35 million, or roughly £97 per kilowatt 
capacity. The sites chosen for the English stations, with 
their proneness to flooding, put up costs there by {£20 to 
£30 per kilowatt. For example, the AEI station, with a 
net electrical output of 275,000 kilowatts and an installed 
capacity of about 300,000 kW, should cost between £30 
and {£40 million. 

The big increase in the capacity of the stations since the 
atomic power programme was first announced nearly two 
years ago means that the bill for each plant is roughly 
80 per cent higher than first expected The atomic building 
programme for the first ten years, which cannot be varied 
at all substantially before 1962 to 1963 (these first stations 
will not be commissioned before 1961), therefore promises 
to cost nearer {500 million than the £300 million first 
estimated. 


Plans for Parking 


LTHOUGH the Samuels committee on street parking in 
London would like to see at least the whole of the 
inner area—some six square miles—become a “ controlled 
parking zone,” it is content to begin the scheme experi- 
mentally only in the north-west front of Mayfair, which 
is an eighth of a square mile across. Within this area, 
as in all the controlled parking zones that in time may 
appear in other congested city centres, daytime parking 
will be either banned or permitted for only short periods 
on payment of a metered charge. (Longer waits may be 
allowed—for a charge—in some of the less busy streets.) 
To be effective, however, even as an experiment, the first 
scheme should cover a larger area of parking demand than 
this, and it is difficult to see why the committee did not 
plump for the whole of Mayfair—an area four times bigger 
—-since it wants the scheme to be extended there “ as soon 
as practicable” anyway. The reasons for the committee’s 
caution are twofold: the time it will take to recruit and 
train parking meter attendants and the burden that strict 
enforcement of no-parking rules over a wider area would 
impose on the police. Neither reason seems very weighty 
— if the whole of the inner area is to be brought into the 
zone eventually. 

Enforcement will in fact be one of the prime requisites 
for the success of these zones—plus adequate signposts 
telling the motorist exactly where he may not park and 
where he may, and for how long. The ban on kerbside 
parking must be complete, if the purpose of the scheme— 
better traffic flow—is to be achieved; and the parking 
meters must themselves be properly supervised. The 
charges and length of permitted stay may vary with local 
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conditions ; in London the committee proposes 6d. an hour 
for the first two hours, then an “excess charge” of 10s. 
for any part of the next two hours, after which the motorist 
is liable to prosecution and his car in danger of being towed 
away, But the present procedure for police prosecutions 
in traffic offences, and that proposed for the collection of 
the “‘ excess charges ” and for prosecutions of motorists that 
outstay even the second two-hour period, seem unneces- 
sarily complicated for schemes to work smoothly. 

But the Ministry of Transport appears to be relying 
upon the deterrent effect of excess charges to clear kerb-side 
space of all but genuine short-term parkers and so make 
these questions about subsequent procedures relatively 
academic. It may be right, but the committee is worried 
by the sheer number of. motorists who will be displaced 
from street parking space in the inner London area 
when the whole of it is controlled—about half the present 
count of 40,000. Some of these will consider driving in 
and paying to park too expensive and some should find 
room in the parks and in streets fringing the controlled 
zone. But the point the committee appears to have missed 
is that stringent measures on street parking will restore 
the inducement to private firms and local authorities in the 
controlled area to build new garages that pay. And in the 
last few weeks there seems to be no lack of bright new 
schemes for extra garages. 


Mortgage Rates’ New Peak 


OOTLE CORPORATION’S issue—{14 million of 54 per cent 
stock 1961 at 985—was a miserable failure. Under- 
writers had to take go per cent of it and a discount of 1 per 
cent on the issue price developed on the opening day. A 
small disappointment of this kind has no basic implications 
for the stock market, but it does draw attention to two points 
of interest. Obviously a stock market pre-occupied with 
ICI’s £40 million issue is ill-equipped to find money for 
other issues, even if they are small, and obviously the failure 
of a mere § year stock will discourage other borrowers from 
coming to market to make very short-dated borrowings like 
Bootle’s. Indeed, there may be some semi-official dis- 
couragement which will force local authorities to borrow on 
longer-dated issues. 
It is equally clear that more and more local authorities 
will be obliged to turn to the mortgage market, the tem- 
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porary money market and possibly, where they have the 
powers, to the discount market, for their borrowing. 
Although the rates in the mortgage market are now higher 
than they have been since that market sprang into activity 
a year ago, few experts would be surprised if they were to 
move still higher towards the turn of the year. At the 
moment 7 day money is §% per cent and is generally expected 
te move up at least to about §4 per cent if there is some 
calling around the end of the year. A rate as high as 6} 
per cent has been paid on a 10 year mortgage, but that is 
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somewhat above the average of the.market. The rates in 
this table are more typical. 

For the money which they borrow in smaller amounts by, 
public advertisement, the local authorities usually offe 
appreciably less than the current mortgage market rate. On 
authority and two public boards, Gloucester County Counc! 
and Mersey Docks and Harbour Board and Derwent Valle; 
Water Board, have, however, offered up to 6 per cent b 
public advertisement, and it is believed they have obtaine: 
a fair amount of money. Recourse to the discount marke: 
by the few local authorities that have powers to do so, ha 
so far been only moderate. The latest issue of bills wa 
Sheffield Corporation’s issue of 500,000 April sth bill 
made on December 6th at a discount rate of approximate! 
Sis per cent. It is not normally until the New Year that th 
English local authorities get much relief from the seasona 
inflow of rate payments ; when that comes demands on th 
market may be eased. 


Suez Squeezes the Trade Gap 


Eee provisional trade returns for November show the 
initial effects of the blocking of the Suez Canal—a 
fortuitous drop in Britain’s trade deficit. Roughly one 
quarter of British trade normally passes through the Canal. 
Imports fell last month because arrivals of ships from the 
East were delayed, and exports remained high because the 
ships to carry them were in or approaching British ports 
when the Canal was closed. The trade gap benefited but the 
economy did not. The value of imports fell by £31.5 million 
to £322.8 million cif. Exports were valued at £291.8 million 
fob, only £3.1 million below the record figure of the pre- 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
£ mn.—monthly averages or calendar months 








Imports | Exports | Re-exports | Trade 
c.i.f. f.o.b. f.o.b. | Deficit 
| | 
1955 Ist qtr. | 335-1 247-3 10-6 ey oe | 
2nd ,, 299-8 217-0 8-2 74:6 
srd ,, | 327-1 243-4 9°5 74-2 
4th ,, | 334-3 261-0 11:2 62-1 
1956 Ist qtr. | 328-3 258-3 13-6 56-4 
2nd ,, | 330-6 272-0 13-1 45-5 
“a. | Sas 247-2 9-0 56-1 
| 
October | 354-3 294-9 12:7 46-7 
Nov.*.. | 322-8 291-8 14-8 16-3 














* Provisional. 


vious month, although the November returns covered 4 
period of 26 working days, two fewer than October. With 
re-exports {2.1 million higher at £14.8 million, the trade 
deficit dropped sharply by £30.4 million to the exceptional! 
low figure of £16.3 million. Next month the export figures 
will begin to reflect the shortage of shipping. 

The high rate of exports last month is still a salutary 
reminder of the success of British exports this year. ‘Tlic 
average value in the first eleven months was £265.4 million, 
10 per cent higher than in the same period of last yer: 
the increase in volume was probably about 6 per ce”! 
Imports, in contrast, were only about one per cent hig 
in value than in the first eleven months of 1955, and 
volume was probably unchanged. Exports to North Ame 
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This photograph 
— supplied by 
The Drambuie 
Liqueur Co. Ltd., 
Edinburgh, 
Scotland— shows 
Yale Worksaver 
handling casks, 
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Yale Trucks mean faster 


handling and extra storage space 


The secret recipe of Drambuie Liqueur hasn’t changed since 1745 but the manner in which 


Drambuie casks are handled today is vastly different. These heavy awkward barrels, 


once rolled and tilted by hand, are now lifted, carried and stacked by YALE Industrial Lift Trucks 


with maximum speed, minimum effort. 


In industry after industry, wherever materials must be handled quickly and efficiently, yaLe Trucks 
are specified for their smooth and safe performance that helps increase production, saves storage 
space, speeds shipments . . . reduces handling costs by as much as 50%. Moreover, YALE Trucks 
effect these savings whether you must handle crates, bags, coils, barrels, or any other type of load. 
Your YALE representative will be glad to help you meet your specific needs by showing you 


the complete line of yALE Trucks. 
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REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


REPRESENTATIVES 
ee. Industrial Lift Trucks are manufactured by: 
SPAIN THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


F . 
anwtes Darecinns Wednesfield, Staffs, England @¢ Velbert Rhid., Germany 


SWITZERLAND Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A, 
Forrer-Fenwick Zurich 
meuase and under license by 
Von Eyle & Ruygers Rotterdam W 
FINLAND FEN ICK 


OY Machinery A/B Helsink) Saint-Oven, Seine, France @ Milan, italy © Barcelona, Spain 


THE BZ-VEmwe gel Abas MANUFACTURING CO., CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, 


A/B V. Léwener, Stockholm 
N.Y., U.S.A. eecernnes? 


_ 


ITALY 
Fenwick Milan 


BELGIUM 


Fenwick Liege 


DENMARK 
V. tewener Copenhagen 


NORWAY 
A/S tewener-Mohn, Oslo 


SWEDEN 
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1820-1956 


Over acentury and a quarter of experience 
lies behind the range of products 
manufactured by British Chrome & 
Chemicals Limited. As new and more 
economical methods of production 

come into use, the results of constant 
research and development will be more 
readily available to play their part 


in the industrial expansion of the future. 


The experience of B.C.C, is ever at the service of 


industry. 


Britain’s largest manufacturers 
of chrome chemicals 


BRITISH CHROME & CHEMICALS LIMITED 
EAGLESCLIFFE, STOCKTON - ON - TEES 


Please address sales enquiries to:- London Office: 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 
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-»»=who me*v? 


Yes, you. What do you know about your industry’s 
activities or, for that matter, the big problems that con- 
front industry generally? Are you a man who thinks for 
himself or do you merely repeat what you have heard 
someone else say ? 

THE FINANCIAL TIMES helps you to mould your opinions 
and to understand the big issues affecting industry. 
Read its industrial news, the techniques your competitors 
use, the market opportunities that exist in the Common- 
wealth, in America and elsewhere. Read of the new 
projects being developed and the articles on economic 
and financial affairs. They will help you develop a 
sounder business judgment . . . broaden your vision... 
prepare you for additional responsibilities. 

THE FINANCIAL TIMES provides all the facts the business 
man needs. Try reading it every day for a week. It’s the 
only way to keep up with the man who means business. 


Men who mean business read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
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‘he only region distinguished in the provisional returns, 
have been particularly high. Shipments to the United States 
‘ast month rose again by £500,000 to a new peak of {22.4 
million, excluding a further repayment of {2.7 million worth 
{ silver bullion (a capital item). Shipments to Canada rose 
by {1.5 million to £17.8 million. Over the whole eleven 
months exports to North America averaged {33.7 million 
a month (again excluding silver bullion), 27 per cent higher 
‘han in the same period of last year. 


Higher Fares and Freights 


fi Chancellor has now written more specifically into 
the special bill before Parliament his promise to with- 
draw the higher petrol duty once the need for it has passed. 
As a result the impost will cease a month after rationing 
ends whether or not the Treasury have annulled the increase 
by order before then—as it has the power to do. A 
fortnight later the emergency increases in bus fares 
authorised in the bill—up to a maximum of a twelfth of 
normal revenue (or an eighth in the case of small and rural 
services)—will also disappear unless a longer period is 
authorised because the bus company has already submitted 
an application to cover rises in other costs. The full maxi- 
mum increase may not in fact be used by all operators. 
London Transport for example is raising its fares on 
January 1st by the equivalent of £180,000 a month, which 
will just about cover the cost of the higher fuel tax, but 
is £120,000 a month less than the full permitted amount. 
On the other hand it is likely to have to press for higher 
fares later next year, regardless of the date on which ration- 
ing ends, in order to cover other increases in expenditure. 
That is one reason, presumably, why the present increase 
has been made as simple as possible: the minimum fare on 
all London bus and underground services is to be raised 
from 23d. to 3d. at the end of the month. 

Road hauliers on the other hand have no procedural 
hurdles to surmount before raising—or lowering—their 
charges. But the 73 per cent surcharge made by British 
Road Services and the 10 per cent increase recommended 
by the Road Haulage Association to its members appears 
to cover more than just the higher petrol duty alone. The 
increase in petrol duty would add about {40 million a year, 
or only about 4 per cent, to the outlay of all goods vehicle 
operators. No doubt they are hoping to make good part, 
at least, of any losses they may incur from the enforced 
transfer of traffic to the railways—though there is no sign 
of any big switch taking place yet. Concern has also been 
expressed at the heavy cuts in business that the fuel ration 
will mean for long-distance operators and, on the passenger 
side, for non-stage firms that run excursions, tours, and 
private-hire coaches. But it is these services that can best, 
and should, be transferred to rail during the oil shortage. 


Resources for the Canal 


Cy the two tricky decisions facing the United Nations 
team that is organising salvage operations in the Suez 
Canal—* Who is to pay for it ?” and “ Who should be 
engaged to do it ?”—the second at least cannot be burked 
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much longer. General Wheeler, the technical member of 
the UN team, has now made a quick, on-the-spot review of 
his task and the equipment likely to be available, and he 
has set the nineteen neutral technicians with him to prepare 
a fuller study. He should soon, therefore, be able to report 
whether he will want more resources than the United 
Nations can muster from neutral countries in order to clear 
the canal within a reasonable time. But this decision must 
come very soon if the Anglo-French salvage fleets in Port 
Said are to be informed before they start packing up to 
withdraw with the rest of the force. The Egyptians are 
reported to be now less sensitive to the question of sub- 
contractors ; but General Wheeler’s “solution” of using 
British salvage vessels without their crews immediately 
provoked a sharp retort from the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in Malta and some discussion in Port Said ward- 
rooms of calling for British salvage crew “ volunteers.” 


In the past five weeks the Admiralty has assembled a size- 
able force. Seven of the twenty-three wrecks at Port Said 
have now been raised, thus clearing a passage for ships of 
up to about 20,000 tons gross, and work is still going 
ahead on another seven. Altogether eighteen major salvage 
vessels are now at work (plus a similar number of tugs and 
salvage pontoons) against the six that arrived with the land- 
ing force. Fifteen more could be put in by the end of. the 
month, and another eight (again not counting tugs and 
pontoons) are on hand in the Red Sea. This is a much 
larger armada than the resources General Wheeler will be 
able to draw upon from the neutrals. Before a secrecy ban 
was imposed upon the force being assembled by the Dutch 
and Danish consortium that has the main contract, it was 
known that twenty vessels, of which half were tugs, were 
moving or making ready. Reinforcements from elsewhere 
will not be numerous or quick to arrive ; nor could they 
repair the weakness in heavy duty lifting craft suitable for 
work in inland waters—though the two German lifting craft 
the Admiralty had on charter in Port Said have now been 
handed over. 


Fortunately the size of the task south of the cease-fire line 
may not be as immense as the sheer numbers of wrecks may 
suggest—28 ships sunk and two bridges destroyed. Most 
were sunk haphazardly and were not specially prepared as 
blockships. Only nine of the wrecks, plus the two bridges, 
appear at present to block the navigable channel itself, 
and only three look like being serious salvage problems. 
One of these, however, is the tank landing ship “ Akka,” 
which was filled with cement and scrap iron and now lies 
on its side astride the southern entrance to Lake Timsah— 
where the channel of the canal is at its narrowest. Just 
what sort of salvage problem this and the other obstructions 
represent, General Wheeler’s technicians are now finding 
out. 


Steel Output Remains High 


_— steelmakers who use oil appear to have been able 

to get enough extra creosote pitch to cover their 10 per 
cent cut in oil supplies without significantly affecting output 
the November rate of production, 426,400 ingot tons a 
week, was the highest ever, and the industry ought to be 
able to produce about 20} million ingot tons of steel this 
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year. Extra capacity due for completion in 1957 should 
give it capacity for about 22 million tons. At present, there 
looks to be rather more reason than in recent years for the 
STOCKS OF SHEET, PLATE, TINPLATE AND OTHER 


PRODUCTS, 1955-56 
(Thousand finished tons) 


THE ECONOMIST, DECEMBER 15, [954 


When the market begins to loosen, as it has this summe; 
and autumn, steel consumers become a little less anxioi); 
to build up their stocks, and in the three months to Sep- 
tember these stocks declined by about 2 per cent. Neyer. 


theless, they were still nearly 10 per cent higher than at | 





end of 1955, so the net rise is still much greater than in |! 


first three quarters of last year. Total stocks in the industry, 


























cana | Seer | — | —— however, are markedly higher than a year ago. 
Consumers’ Stocks :— | 
ee ee ore | 362 | 531 | 593 | 570 
5 EE VEE eR RE | 582 | 566 | 626 643 ° , ° 
SHAOD  asdncdvenes / 9 | no} n9| % Apportioning Europe’s Oil 
Total of above products | 1,037 1,207 1,338 | 1,308 
Other products........ | 2,063 | 2,213 | 2,422 | 2,399 HREE different committees have assumed the responsi- 
| 2 bility for co-ordinating the efforts of the individual 
sored dimen yy | ac ania Glee rest Bresso companies to supply Europe with oil. In the United States, 
Merchants’ stocks ....... | 303 | 226 270 | 292 the Middle East Emergency Committee, composed of 15 
p Mae ee Ee Ree | | | American oil companies, has made a start with plans for 
MERCHANTS’ STocKs | pooling the tanker fleets operated by its members, and has 
(finished steel) ........ 5,403 | 3,646 | 4,030 | 3,999 begun to co-ordinate information on the additional supplies 
} | | . ° ° 
PuSoucens’ Stoces available for shipment from the Western Hemisphere. In 
(mainly ingots & semis) 831 | 1,183 | 1,316 | 1,452 Europe the oil committee of the OEEC has been given the 








*Provisional 


caution that the industry traditionally expresses at the begin- 
ning of each year ; it takes confidence to feel sure that the 
economy will be able to use all the steel on offer in 1957 ; 


though export prospects remain good. 


task of assessing Europe’s needs and supervising the alloca- 


tion of available supplies equitably between the various 


European countries. 
maritime transport committees of the OEEC. Advising 
the oil committee on the availability of supplies, and also 


Also involved are the economic and 


acting as its executive arm in carrying out the actual supply 





wo recent announcements—by the 

Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
of its plans for next ‘year’s British 
Industries Fair, and by the President of 
the Board of Trade of the formation of 
a committee to advise him on British 
participation in trade fairs overseas— 
look forward to the period when markets 
will once again be harder to find than 
shipping space. The BIF, as the Birm- 
ingham Chamber of Commerce is at 
pains to make quite clear, is not dead. 
Its energetic survival in Birmingham is 
admittedly limited to the four main 
branches of industry—hardware, build- 
ing, electrical and heavy engineering— 
that formerly made up the Birmingham 
section when the rest of it was held 
simultaneously in London. 

However successful it may be, the next 
BIF will still be a mere shadow of the 
trade fairs run—and run at a profit—on 
the Continent. These are international 
fairs, containing exhibits from most of 
the principal trading countries. Even 
more successful are the many specialised 
fairs, devoted to a single industry but 
maintaining an international character. 

Home fairs, if organised on this 
basis, should be able to pay their 
way (with perhaps a little govern- 
ment assistance for publicity, and 
bearing part of the travelling and hotel 


Can Britain Show It? 


expenses of overseas buyers). But over- 
seas fairs are another matter, and the 
sums spent by Britain’s competitors 
show that they, at least, have no doubt 
where their interests lie. The American 
government has authorised the spending 
of $3.7 million this year on American 
Participation in overseas trade fairs ; the 
German government spends twice as 
much as the British ; and, in relation to 
its size, so does almost every other 
country in Europe. By these criteria, 
even the £150,000 a year that the British 
government is now prepared tu spend on 
overseas trade fairs is pitifully small. 
Government aid is not required on a 
large scale in highly industrialised coun- 
tries, where trade fairs are usually 
organised in trade sections. But in less 
developed countries, where fairs are 
generally organised on the basis of 
national pavilions that have to be built, 
and paid for, from scratch, the cost of 
exhibiting in any effective manner is pro- 
hibitive without government support. 
The appalling British display at the 
recem trade fair at Zagreb, following 
equally deplorable performances last 
year at Karachi, Addis Ababa, and New 
Delhi, shows that prohibitive space rents 
have been avoided only by the construc- 
tion of jerry-built pavilions. Even 
British Overseas Fairs, Ltd., the enter- 


prising progeny of the Federation of 
British Industries, found, when it built 
a national pavilion, for the first time at 
Damascus, that it could not hope to 
compete with the lavish, subsidised dis 
plays by other countries. 

The government funds now available, 
small as they are, should co something 
to stop the rot. Helped by his new 
advisory committee, the President of the 
Board of Trade should be left in little 
doubt about priorities. But how should 
the policy, once laid down, be adminis- 
tered? It has been suggested that the 
government should pay for the construc- 
tion of national pavilions, and leave the 
rest of the job to private promoters and 
exhibition organisers. But if this is done 
on an adequate scale, how will the 
government ensure that it obtains valuc 
for money without an extensive—and 
unpopular—apparatus of inspection ’ 
Direct administration by governmen! 
department also has its drawbacks. ©: 
the Continent, a third method has wo: 
favour—administration through a jo! 
committee of government and indust: 
with the government providing the fun 
and exercising a controlling voice. Th 
System has been operating, by 
accounts successfully, in Belgium, ‘! 
Netherlands, France and Germany 
could with advantage be considered he 
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vperation, is the OEEC Petroleum Emergency Group, on 
which the British and French oil companies are represented. 
rhe American companies operating in Europe, still without 
permission from the American government to integrate 
heir marketing activities fully with those of their com- 
petitors, attended the one OPEG meeting held so far only 
> observers. 

So far, the main achievement of the OEEC oil committee 
has been an assessment of the adequacy of the oil stocks 
held in, and the supplies expected by, the various European 
countries. On the basis of this information, the oil com- 
mittee has asked the companies to direct extra supplies to 
countries where stocks are abnormally low or where oil 
normally provides a very high proportion of the fuel used 
in industry. In Sweden, where oil provides 40 per cent of 
the energy used in industry, the need for extra supplies is 
given special urgency by the knowledge that the Baltic 
freezes over in January. Both Italy, where fuel oil stocks 
are reported very low, and the Netherlands rely on oil for 
over a quarter of their industrial energy, while at the other 
end of the scale only 3 per cent of the fuel used in German 
industry comes from oil. Over the OEEC countries as a 
whole the proportion is about 11 per cent. 

The rationing schemes adopted throughout Europe, 
although similar in many respects, by no means conform 
'0 a common pattern, and the diversion of extra supplies to 
those countries that are worst off is still no more than a 
stop-gap operation. The OEEC oil committee has yet to 
formulate and get accepted by governments principles of 
allocation between its member countries. It must then rely 
on the voluntary co-operation of the oil companies to ensure 
that their supply programmes conform to those principles. 
On this co-operation the committee can no doubt rely, but 
the whole operation—especially the essential but at present 
tenuous link between the American MEEC and the Euro- 
pean OPEG—would be made more effective if OPEG were 
designated by the Department of Justice as a body with 
which the American oil companies could freely associate. 


Investors Fancy Bermuda 


O NE of the highlights of the Stock Exchange this week 
was the sudden jump on Wednesday of 12s. 6d. in the 
{£1 shares of London and Overseas Freighters which 
touched a new peak of 175s., following the news that they 
are to be split into §s. units. Earlier this year they stood 
at 56s. 9d. Another of the highlights was the further 
advance of 3s. to 24s 3d. in the §s. shares of Harvard Invest- 
ment Trust, shortly to be renamed Tanker Investment 
Trust. A mere fortnight ago these shares stood at 5s. 6d. 
and had not marked on the Stock Exchange for over a year. 
The explanation seems to be the lure of Bermuda to ship- 
ping investors. London and Overseas Freighters holds a 
§0 per cent interest in its Bermudan offshoot, London and 
Overseas Tankers. Harvard Investment is the holder of the 
other half. 

It will be recalled that the half-share in the Bermudan 
Company not retained by London and Overseas Freighters 
was taken by Philip Hill, Higginson and its City associates. 
They are using the Harvard Investment Trust which had 
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an issued capital of only £150,000 in 5s. shares but enjoyed 
the advantage of a Stock Exchange quotation as a suitable 
repository into which to put those 750,000 {1 shares of 
London and Overseas Tankers (half the capital of that 
company) together with 40,000 {1 shares of London and 
Overseas Freighters, the intention being to increase the 
issued capital of the Harvard Trust to 4 million §s. shares. 
In due course the older investments of the Harvard Trust 
will be sold. 

Obviously some of the members of the Philip Hill syndi- 
cate have been prepared to let part of their holding in the 
Harvard company go at prices from about 10s. 6d. upwards, 
and obviously the investing public is finding it an attractive 
speculation. The oddity is that the whole object of going 
to Bermuda to build and operate tankers depends on not 
paying out substantial dividends. If London and Overseas 
Tankers were to pay early or substantial dividends the objec- 
tive of building a tanker fleet out of profits that were not 
repatriated and therefore did not bear British tax would be 
defeated. In the announcement of the rearrangement of 
Harvard Investment Trust’s capital which Mr Kenneth 
Keith, the chairman made last week a warning was fully 
set out. London and Overseas Tankers intends to pursue 
a conservative dividend policy and is unlikely to pay divi- 
dends during its early life. Moreover the Harvard Com- 
pany’s dividend policy in future years will depend to a 
considerable extent on whatever income accrues to it from 
London and Overseas Tankers. Nevertheless investors 
seem content to pay a price that puts a value of over £4 a 
share on the {1 shares of London and Overseas Tankers. 


Britannia Breaks Cloud 


Spe Bristol Britannia airliner seems at last to be breaking 
through the clouds that have dogged its career. Its 
technical troubles have been mastered and the doors to the 
world’s airline markets are no longer closed to Bristol 
salesmen as they have been in past years. In three days 
last week, orders were signed for ten Britannias, each costing 
nearly {£14 million. The first five made up the long- 





Retail Business 


CUSTOMER TRENDS 


This is a new quarterly bulletin for those 
interested in the home market for consumer 
goods. It includes short and long-term forecasts 
of sales by different outlets and merchandise 
groups, regional surveys and reports on special 
investigations. 


Full particulars from the compilers: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WHltehall 1511, Ext. 144 
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One man helped Collins the publishers 
to save time on the “books” 





William Collins Sons & Co. Ltd., the well-known printers, 
publishers, stationers, and diary publishers, sell millions of 
books and stationery lines every year in Britain and over- 
seas. Management must be kept up-to-date on the position 
of sales. A long-standing problem, however, was that staff 
had to put in long hours of overtime in order to get out the 
required figures. Even then, details were often available too 
late to be useful. 

So Collins asked Burroughs’ advice. The Burroughs man 
who tackled the problem was Mr. West—one of Burroughs’ 
expert consultants on accounting methods. Together with 
members of Collins’ accounts department he made a de- 
tailed study of the difficulties. The solution was found ina 
new system built round Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
machines. 

This proved so successful in the home market that Collins 


The Burroughs man, Mr. J. R. West, on 
your right, discusses with Mr. R. A. Jamieson, 
a director of William Collins, the new 
Burroughs system that brought them valuable 
up-to-date sales figures and eliminated un- 
necessary overtime. 
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have also applied it to export sales figures. Now there is no 
unnecessary overtime, especially on customer analysis. The 
management, with more comprehensive sales figures avail- 
able, are making practical and advantageous daily use of 
this information. 


WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS, if you have an account 
ing problem, the Burroughs man can help you. He is an expert on 
modern accounting systems, and well able to work with your accoun- 
tants or auditors. Backed by Burroughs’ world-wide experience, |e 
will make a full analysis and suggest the most economical, workable 
solution. If he thinks no change advisable, he will say so; if he docs 
recommend a change, he will make a detailed plan and help you get 
it working smoothly. €all in the Burroughs man—you're committed 
to nothing. His advice is free. 

Burroughs make the world’s widest range of business machines 
You'll find your local Burroughs office in the telephone book. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., 356-366 Oxford St., London, W.! 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE ON MODERN ACCOUNTING METHODS 


CALL IN THE <Jurroughs MAN 
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postponed order from the American operator Northeast 
Airlines; two were for the British independent airline, 
[{unting-Clan ; the remaining three for the Ministry of 
Supply, in addition to ten that the Ministry already have on 
order. The American order reflects increased interest in 
Bristol’s early delivery dates—before the end of next year. 
The home orders are the outcome of bitter lessons learned 
about air trooping during the Suez crisis. Plenty of lip 
service has been paid to the need to move troops by air, 
without any steps having been taken to provide the transport 
system to make their movement possible. 


British Overseas Airways Corporation will at last be able 
to start Britannia services at the beginning of February. 
Bristol seems to have hit on a foolproof system of relighting 
the engine flames, the root of the recent engine troubles, 
by putting a platinum element in the flame tubes that heats 
up while the engine is running normally and remains 
glowing and incandescent if the flame suddenly goes out. 
Fuel spraying past this hot tip into the combustion cans 
is instantly re-lighted. It would, of course, be preferable 
to have engines that were not given to “ flame-outs,” but 
it is not so certain that Bristol can entirely eliminate the 
formation of ice pockets along the air intakes which cause 
the trouble. 


Production of Britannias has now reached the stage where 
finished airframes are waiting for engines, which could not 
be installed until it is decided how to modify them to meet 
the flame-out troubles. Where hangar space is limited, 
as it is in Belfast where Short Brothers are building the 
aircraft on Bristol’s behalf, the empty airframes were about 
to be pushed outside and stored in the open to clear 
assembly space for the next in line. It is from Belfast that 
most of the aircraft ordered last week will be delivered. 


British Stockpile Sells Metals 


HE non-ferrous metals have now lost nearly all the 
T advance in prices set off by the Suez crisis. Cash 
tin closed on Thursday at £8014 a ton, nearly £10 below 
its “ pre-Suez” level, and prompt lead, at £114 a ton, 
is about £1 lower. Copper, which touched a peak of 
£295 a ton for cash, has fallen to £273, only a few pounds 
higher than before the crisis, and prompt zinc, at £99} a 
ton, has lost roughly half its earlier gain. Some decline in 
prices was to be expected as political tension eased, but 
other influences have also been at work. The high premium 
of £50 a ton for cash tin attracted supplies to the market 
and the premium has fallen to about {£12 a ton. Supplies 
from the East that had to be re-routed round the Cape 
are beginning to arrive and some speculative accounts have 
been closed. In tin, and to a minor extent in copper too, 
there had been some buying on fears of a devaluation of 
sterling. Lead and zinc have been particularly affected 
by the cut in supplies of petroleum und the further cut in 
output of motor cars. And all the metals save tin have 
suffered to a varying degree from the British government's 
announcement of disposals from its strategic stocks. 

About 36,000 tons of copper are now being released 
from the British strategic stock at the rate of about 7,000 
tons a month, and in the past week the Board of Trade 
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has announced its intention of releasing up to 2,500 tons 
of tin and an unspecified quantity of lead and zinc. The 
news merely interrupted a rally in tin prices ; the amount 
is tiny in relation to world consumption and disposal 
will not begin within six months, the period of notice 
required under the International Tin Agreement. But lead 
and zinc weakened ; though traders do not yet know the 
quantity and rate of disposal, sales may begin after the 
middle of next month. The outsider cannot assess the 
merits of the decision to reduce the strategic stocks ; he 
has to assume that Whitehall knows best. The explanation 


HOW METALS HAVE MOVED 








Oct. 25 | Nov. 1 _ Dec. 13 
. a 
Tin, cash, { per'ton...... 810 8824 8014 
Copper, cash, { per ton... 269 295 273% 
Lead, prompt, / per ton.. 115 119 114 
Zinc, prompt, { per ton... 96 100 994 








given in the Defence White Paper is that in the light of 
the new priorities some economies in these stocks could be 
made without risk. It does not disclose what type of war 
the stocks are designed to serve. But should the decision 
have been based primarily on grounds of defence ? The 
present stocks are part of Britain’s reserves; stocks of 
metals at least do not deteriorate and in the long run their 
monetary value is more likely to rise than fall. The reduc- 
tion of stocks of metals could prove to be a short-sighted 
saving. 


Bidding for Rubber Assets 


HE stream of take-over bids is now in full spate in the 
e rubber share market. It concerns particularly the 
Ceylon companies, but to an appreciable extent the Malay 
companies too. The selective rise in the price of rubber 
shares on the Stock Exchange reflects buying by potential 
bidders, buying by the public of shares that they think will 
be the subject of bids, and protective buying by agency 
groups defending themselves against the take-over bids 
that they anticipate. Among others these companies have 
been in the limelight recently: 
St George Rubber Estates (whose rubber is in Ceylon) 
has been criticised for not informing shareholders of a bid 
equivalent to £187,500 for the company’s estates, equal to 


£86 per acre and implying a break-up well above the recent. 


price of the shares. The directors retorted that the offer 
was not worthy of serious consideration and was not 
one of which it was necessary to notify shareholders. 
Kelani Valley rubber estates, whose {1 ordinary shares 
have fluctuated between 21s. 3d. and 7os. this year until 
the receipt of a bid, is now resisting an offer of 70s. per 
share on the ground that the proper value of its ordinary 
shares is at least £5. 
The Garing (Malaya) rubber estate is proposing to accept 
an offer of 4s. 6d. per 2s. stock unit, the price having 
fluctuated up to the date of the offer this year between 
Is. 2d. and 3s. 8d. 
The examples illustrate the problem. Present market 
prices of the shares do not reflect present market value of 
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the rubber estates to local buyers in Ceylon and Malaya. 
Moreover, some of the companies have substantial cash 
assets for which no immediate use is in sight. There seems 
every prospect that in Ceylon the move to buy British- 
owned rubber estates and parcel them up into smaller native 
holdings must continue. Sir Eric Miller, the chairman 
of Harrisons and Crosfield, at that company’s meeting this 
week showed how the same tendency is at work in Malaya. 
Local Chinese-Indian syndicates are endeavouring to buy 
up small or medium-sized estates, particularly those lying 
along main roads, and are then breaking them up into 
small blocks which they sell to Malays on mortgage at 
extremely high prices. Sir Eric suggested that the Malayan 
government might release some of its land resources for 
occupation by peasants on reasonable terms. But whatever 
the merits of that proposal, it hardly seems a full answer 
to the problem of under-valued properties and sometimes 
under-employed cash that at present perplexes many rubber 
producers. 


Shareholders are entitled to press for some return of 
such surpluses even to the extent of pressing their directors 
to accept attractive bids. Agency houses will, no doubt, 
resist the movement. The mere fact that the first ministers 
of both Singapore and the Malay Federation are visiting 
London, the latter seeking finance on a scale that may be 
beyond the capacity of the London market, may make it 
seem to them the wrong moment to withdraw surplus 
assets and return them to shareholders. One method by 
which the agency houses seek to defend their empires is to 
get rubber companies within one management group to take 
interlocking share holdings in each other and so build up 
a solid block of votes to be used against any potential 
bidder. That system, which has been tried in the tea 
plantation industry, seems to be extending to rubber. 


Troubles in the Tin Scheme 


ERTAIN producing members of the International Tin 

Agreement have again sought an increase in the floor 
and ceiling prices. The present floor price is £640 a ton 
and the ceiling is £880, though the manager of the buffer 
stock, when he is able to operate, will try to maintain the 
market price within a range of £720 and {800 aton. At 
the meeting of the Tin Council this week Bolivia took the 
lead in suggesting a revision ; the range of prices proposed 
has not been disclosed. Bolivia is the highest cost producer 
and is probably selling at a loss at the current market price 
of about £800 a ton. Other producers, it is understood, 
greeted its suggestion with varying degrees of enthusiasm ; 
consumers no doubt were more reserved. It was agreed 
that delegates should consult their governments, and at the 
next meeting of the council on March 2oth proposals will 
probably be put to a vote. 


The council estimated that a small deficit in commercial 
supplies of tin this year would be changed into a small 
surplus in 1957. It took account of the disposal of up to 
2,500 tons of tin from the British government’s strategic 
stock ; it also assumed that the Texas smelter, which refines 
the tin taken into the American government’s strategic 
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stock, would close in the New Year and that there would be 
some delay before the Bolivian ore now treated at Texas 
was smelted elsewhere. 


Bank Capital Plans 


OLLOWING the example of Lloyds Bank, its relative, the 

National Bank of New Zealand announces a scheme 
for abolishing the uncalled capital liability on the shares 
and in the process foreshadows a modest increase in its 
dividend. The bank’s present capital is 2,400,000 shares 
of £2 tos. {1 paid. It is proposed to pay up a further ss. 
per share by capitalising reserves, to abolish the remaining 
£1 5s. of capital liability, and then to convert the resulting 
2,400,000 shares of {1 §s. into 3 million £1 shares fully 
paid. The bank’s general reserve, which will be drawn 
upon for £600,000 in the process, will be restored to {2 
million by a transfer from contingency account. The pro- 
posed final dividend is § per cent on the capital as increased, 
making a total equivalent to 10} per cent on the capital in 
its present form. This seems to foreshadow a modest 
increase if the intention is to pay 9 per cent for a year on 
the new capital that would be equivalent to 11} per cent 
(against 10 per cent) on the old. 


Television Without a Break 


i ia Government’s decision to allow television transmis- 
sions between 6 pm and 7 pm in the evening, an hour 
during which they had previously been banned, is going to 
upset the BBC’s arrangements for its engineers’ supper 
break during the shut-down period but it will also iron out 
the irrational system under which programmes were arbi- 
trarily interrupted during the evening just at the time when 
many people, particularly in the Midlands, were ready to sit 
down and look at them. The change was made at the insist- 
ence of the Independent Television Authority rather than 
the BBC ; the programme contractors felt that they were 
losing a potentially large and, from an advertising point of 
view, a remunerative audience, and would much prefer to 
use this hour and start their programmes later, at 5 pm 
instead of 4 pm. The contractors seem recently to have 
wooed the advertisers only too well. The flood of applica- 
tions for advertising time in the new season which starts in 
January has created such a backlog of orders that at leas! 
one company has had to take its travelling salesmen off the 
road to deal with the office work. 

But the flood of business also has its embarrassing sid: 
Far too much of it was in the form of 7-second spot adver- 
tisements that flash on the screen for an instant. These spot: 
first introduced for the advertiser who did not want to spend 
much money, have acquired a nightmare popularity. It 's 
in theory possible to fit nearly 50 of them into the six 
minutes’ advertising allowed in each hour, but the chaotic 
effect of a rapid sequence of advertisements flashing on and 
off the screen within seven seconds would be intolerab!:. 
The four contractors have therefore announced that they 
will accept no more bookings for these spots, and have 
wiped them off their rate cards. 
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Fina Petroleum and J. Gliksten & Son Ltd. are two of many famous companies who 
have installed Smiths cab heaters in their fleets. They have done so because they 
believe in making their drivers warm and comfortable; they believe in giving them 
the safest possible driving conditions ; and they believe in helping them to keep fit. 

Smiths are Britain’s largest producers of vehicle heating equipment and their 
extensive research and development programmes include the sending of fleets of 
vehicles to the coldest parts of Europe and Canada where heaters can be tested 
under the severest working conditions. 


Thanks to Smiths research and Smiths production resources, the Smiths cab 
heater is the most efficient equipment of its kind—yet its price is very competitive. 
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with total airflow of 126 cu.ft./min. 


Menioneen forced airflow for demisting of VEHICLE CAB H EATERS 
30 cu.ft./min. 
Sturdy and simple construction ensures reliability. 
Models for 6, 12 or 24 volt operation. . 
Retail price £12.10s. 0d. including fuil kit of one of SMITHS accessories for better transport 
accessories. 
THE SMITHS 3-KW. CAB HEATER SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LIMITED, 50 OXGATE LANE, LONDON, N.W.2 
THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF S$. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED 














FERRANTI DIGITAL COMPUTERS 


are used throughout the world 


Ferranti Electronic Computers have been installed or ordered by Business 
Organisations and Research Establishments in a number of overseas 
PEGASUS countries, in addition to the many used in Britain. These computers have 
computer a great variety of uses in industry, administration, accountancy, statistical 
work and scientific research. Write for full information to Ferranti Ltd., 
MERCURY Computer Department, West Gorton, Manchester 12, or London Com- 


computer puter Centre, 21, Portland Place, London, W.1. 

















FERRANT!I LTD: WEST GORTON - MANCHESTER 12- 
London Computer Centre 2t PORTLAND PLACE, W.-K. 
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The New (if) CONTINUING 
NATIONAL READERSHIP 


SURVEY 


However readership is defined, 











estimates as exact and as 

up-to-date as possible of the 
readership of daily and Sunday 
papers, and of weekly and 
monthly magazines, are the 


foundations of every major 


a 
anne 


press advertising campaign. 
In the new I.P.A. National 
Readership survey now 
ready for publication, the 
work so successfully done 
in 1954 is carried on in the 
new continuing form. 





FIRST The case for a continuing survey 
REPORT TO BE ; 
PUBLISHED Previously availablesurveys have been detail in the introduction to this first 
In 1956 based on the assumption that reader- report. 

ship patterns established overa limited Changes in methods following care- 
PUBLICATION 


period were valid throughout the year. fully thought-out experiments have 


DATES This assumption has never been veri- resulted in important—and perhaps 

THEREAFTER... fied. The new survey will therefore unexpected—alterations in the figures 

QUARTERLY be carried out continuously, the re- | ” ofreadership ofsomeclasses of media. 
sults being published quarterly. Each These methods are fully discussed in 

PRICE fe) GNS quarterly publication will be complete the introduction. 

per copy, including the in itself, but obviously will gain enor- The I.P.A. believes that in starting 

present report and the mously in value by allowing compari- publication of this continuing reader- 


report to be published 


sons to be made and trends to be noted 
3 months hence, the two 


ship survey it is assisting advertisers 
with a time lag of only 3 months. 





: and their agencies to maintain high 
St ana ne N Other considerable advantages also standards of assessment in the selec- 
= , an . ° . 
accrue, an 
sechatinn dep tittveels ints d these are discussed in tion of media. 


of 16,000 interviews. 








The Institute of Practitioners in Advertising 44 Belgrave Square London SW! 
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SHORTER NOTES 


The Board of Trade’s index af new hire purchase 
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lorries will be raised from 20 mph to 30 mph, there is still 


no sign yet of a solution to the deadlock between road 
hauliers and the unions on the new driving ene and 


sales by retailers in October (December, 1955, equals 100) 
rose to 88 compared with 77 in September, but with 119 


in October last year. The index for the finance houses rose 
to go compared with 77 in September, but with 125 in 
And the nation’s total hire purchase debt 
outstanding continued slightly to decline. 


October last year. 


By the end of 


October it was 19 per cent below the figure of “ at best 


{£480 million” at the end of 1955. 


“ * 


Although the Minister of Transport has now fixed May 
1, 1957, as the date on which the speed limit on heavy goods 


The sale of Premium Bonds in November, 
month of their life, came to £464 million, not far short of 
the Chancellor’s original guess of £50 million. 


wage payments to accompany this reform. 


* 


the first 


* 


The Ministry of Fuel and Power is sending questionnaires 
to firms using oil to discover what effects the cuts in 


supplies may have on their output. 
been cut by 10 per cent, and deliveries of gas/diesel oil 
are to be reduced further to 20 per cent after January Ist. 





Company Notes 








STEEL PROFITS. The end 
of September is the common accounting 
date for all the steel companies. That is 
one of the more useful legacies of 
nationalisation, and the preliminary 
reports of the leading companies in the 
industry have now begun to appear. 
Profit margins have been clipped, but 
most of the companies are reporting 
earnings higher than in 1954-55 for the 
massive investment that has gone into the 
industry in recent years must bring some 
reward. How much earnings have risen 
depends largely upon the time when new 
plant was brought into production. South 
Durham has, for instance, done better than 
has United Steel, but then much of South 
Durham’s new equipment came into pro- 
duction this year, while 1957 and 1958 
are the key years for United Steel’s 
development programme. But margins are 
lower and continuing development needs 
the continuing support of retained profits 
and, as has been predicted, the directors 
have done little more than to maintain 
ordinary dividend payments. 

Stewarts and Lloyds has produced the 
fullest and the most impressive pre- 
liminary report so far. It shows that 
dispatches of steel tubes have gone up by 
14 per cent, from 857,000 tons to 981,000 
tons, that sales to customers have risen 
from £98,043,000 to £114,122,000 and 
that trading profits after depreciation have 
risen from £13,323,000 to £16,523,000. 
Of the increase of £3,200,000 in profits, 
not less than £2,921,000 has come from 
the operations of the parent company. 
The British group spent about £3} million 
on fixed assets, leaving a balance of £27 
million in capital development schemes 
sull to be completed, and at times during 
the year the group had to borrow from the 
banks. Hence it is not surprising that 
the ordinary dividend is left unchanged 
at 17} per cent, absorbing only £1,006,000 
from a net profit of £8,517,000. Even if 
the £2 million put to replacement reserve 


is excluded, the cover on the dividend is 
fat. That is one reason why the £1 shares 
gained 3s. 74d. to 62s. 74d. (to yield £5 12s. 
per cent) immediately after the report was 
issued. One day there must be bigger 
dividends, or so at least investors argue 
looking at the 100 per cent free scrip issue 
now promised by the company. One day, 
too, there may have to be a rights issue. 
But for the moment investors should heed 
the directors’ comments that the increase 
in issued capital should not be taken as 
an indication of bigger dividends and 
that though the authorised capital is to 
be increased they have “no present in- 
tention ” of issuing new shares for cash. 


United Steel has reported a slight decline 
in gross. profits after depreciation. They 
fell from £12,803,657 to £12,047,330, re- 
vealing how the increase in costs pressing 
against stable prices has squeezed margins. 
With a development scheme coming to 
fruition soon, this should give no cause 
for alarm. The group has put over 5 
million to reserves of all kinds while t 

maintained ordinary dividend of 12} i 
cent absorbs just over {1 million. On 
this dividend the {£1 shares yield 71's per 
cent at the current price of 35s. 4}d. xd. 
Dorman Long, another giant of the indus- 
try, has reported an even sharper decline 
in trading profits. Before charging for 
depreciation, repairs and replacement 
reserves, they have fallen from £12,150,839 
to £10,786,410, thus confirming in no 


uncertain terms the directors’ interim 
report of last June. The directors then 
said that trading results were being 


adversely affected by “ increases in wages 
and transport charges and in coal and fuel 
oil prices, as well as the embargo on 
overtime by craftsmeg employed on 
maintenance work.” 

The group’s net profit has declined 
from £3,764,199 to £2,423,583, but this 
profit is shown after appropriating 
£1,250,000 (against £1 million) to fixed 
assets replacement reserve. The group 


Fuel oil supplies have 


still has a big development programme to 
complete and its directors have in the past 
been even more cautious than other steel 
company directors in their dividend 
policy. Inevitably they have left the 
ordinary dividend unchanged at 8 per 
cent, absorbing £690,000. On this divi- 
dend the £1 shares at 27s. 6d. yield 5.8 
per cent. 


South Durham Steel Company’s {1 
ordinary shares were offered to the public 
at 27s. 6d. each last January. At that time 
the directors predicted an ordinary divi- 
dend of 8 per cent and a profit of £2} 
million for the year to September 3oth. 
They have kept to their promise on 
dividends but trading profits actually 
earned have come to £3,222,817, as 
compared with £2,754,717, thanks pre- 
sumably in the main to the increase 
in production following the completion 
of new plants. The net profit is 
£1,568,784, from which the ordinary divi- 
dend takes £368,000. The {1 shares now 
stand at 25s. 1o}d. to give a yield of £6 4s. 
per cent. 

Thomas Firth and John Brown has not a 
big development programme in front of it 
and hence it can afford to be a little less 
cautious on dividends than those steel 
companies that have programmes still to 
complete. Thus its directors’ decision to 
add a final dividend of 6 per cent to the 
increased interim of 4 per cent, making 
Io per cent for the year (against 9 per 
cent), is not out of tune with the other 
results so far announced. The increase 
in dividend follows on a rise in trading 
profits after depreciation from £2,590,770 
to £2,933,071. On the new dividend the 
£1 shares at 29s. 6d. yield about 6} per 
cent. 


* 


RALEIGH INDUSTRIES. The 
preliminary report of Raleigh Industries 
has pleased investors. Since it ‘vas 
published the £1 ordinary shares have 
gone up from 35s. to 38s. 6d. xd. It was 
pleasant reading for two reasons: it con- 
tained the news investors like to hear, and 
it presented the news in a way they like 
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to see, including, for instance, calculations 
of percentage earnings and of “times 
covered.” 

The core of the report was that the 
ordinary dividend had been raised from 
12} per cent to 13} per cent (to give a 
yield of 7 per cent on the £1 shares) 
and that in the year to July 31st the 
group had achieved new records in pro- 
duction, sales and profits. Over 70 per 
cent of the group’s sales were to export 
markets. Bigger sales and presumably the 
increase in selling prices announced near 
the beginning of the financial year led 
to an increase in trading profits from 
£2,484,932 to £2,682,879 and in net 
profits from £1,097,466 to £1,171,033. 
Ordinary earnings went up from 49.3 to 
§2.9 per cent and the cover on the divi- 
dend remained unchanged at just under 
four times. 

Selling a high proportion of its bicycles 
abroad, the group is presumably little 
worried by hire purchase restrictions at 
home. And next year new manufacturing 
capacity will begin to make a contribution 
to earnings. Expansion demands the 
retention of profits but if earnings go on 
rising there is a new possibility to be 
considered. A year ago the directors 
said in introducing a new profit-sharing 
scheme that “the amount distributed to 
employees will have a _ predetermined 
relation to the profit earned by the com- 
pany each year.” This year they say the 
imcrease in the ordinary dividend “is 
similar to the increase in the amount 
allocated for benefits to workpeople under 
a new profit-sharing scheme.” Is it 
possible—and it would certainly be 
equitable—that if employees benefit from 
better profits the directors intend to give 
an equal increment to ordinary share- 
holders ? 


* 


HAWKER SIDDELEY. Having 
secured the increased dividend that had 
been expected since the 100 per cent free 
scrip issue of twelve months ago, share- 
holders of Hawker Siddeley may not feel 
inclined to delve into some of the account- 
ing intricacies of the preliminary state- 
ment for the year to July 31st. Yet apart 


from the effective increase in the ordinary 
dividend from 8} to 10 per cent, this 
report is not a satisfying document. Its 
presentation rather than the group’s per- 
formance is unsatisfying. The group’s 
net profits are shown to have risen from 
£5,682,935 to £6,372,884. But the figures 
are struck after various deductions (in- 
cluding in 1954-55 an appropriation to 
replacement reserves) and after crediting 
£616,875 (against £1,191,296) of profits 
relating to previous years. 

The calculation of gross profits from 
these figures is a tedious exercise but it 
shows that gross profits for the year have 
risen from £12,675,537 to £12,847,867, 
while net profits excluding earnings from 
earlier years have gone up from 
£4,491,639 to £5,756,009. But the 
directors do not say what the charge for 
depreciation has been. That item must 
be significant in judging the results, for 
this year nothing has been put to fixed 
assets replacement reserve (against 
£1,000,000 in 1954-55) and the presump- 
tion must be that the depreciation pro- 
vision has risen quite sharply. If it has 
then the group’s trading profits have been 
somewhat better than the preliminary 
figures suggest. The full accounts will 
settle this puzzle. Meanwhile on the new 
dividend the £1 ordinary shares, which 
moved ahead rapidly in the summer when 
investors were attracted to companies with 
Canadian interests, yield 5.2 at the 
current price of 38s. 6d. xd. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANG| 


Next Account begins: January 2 


and 
Next Contango Day: January = 2nd 
Next Settlement Day: December 18}, 


Tue Government’s measures to mai 
existing exchange rates strengthened 
rally in gilt-edged stocks. The reco 
of sterling on Tuesday assisted the 
provement and on balance most s 
showed reasonable gains, although : 
prices eased on Wednesday and Thursd 
34 per cent War Loan rose |#% to 69;%, 3 | 
cent Gas 1990/95 gained j to 65, and 
per cent Savings 1964/67 16 to 787s. Sh. 
dated stocks receded and 5} per 
Bootle Corporation 1961 offered on M 
day at 984, of which 90 per cent was | 
with the underwriters, fell in early de: 
ings to 1 discount. The improvement in 
sterling cut the dollar premium from 4 
a week ago to 6 per cent on Thursday. 


Industrial stocks rose steadily up 
Thursday when they became dull. Com 
panies likely to be concerned in any ex 
pansion of the atomic programme were 
particularly active. Head, Wrightson 
jumped 15s. to 116s. 3d., Simon-Carves 
4s. 3d. to 27s. 9d., Babcock Wilcox 2s. 9d 
to 73s. 6d. and John Thompson 4s. 6d. 'o 
32s. AEI gained 6s. to 67s. 6d., GLC 
4s. 6d. to 46s. 6d. and C. A. Parsons and 
A. Reyrolle rose to the same price of 1025. 
from 93s. and 96s. 6d. respectively. Banks 
and insurances improved; Barclays 
advanced 3s. 3d. to 45s. 9d. and Nation! 
Bank of New Zealand §s. 9d. to 33s. 3d. xd 
while Eagle Star rose 4s., Sun Insurance 
15s. and Guardian 7s. 6d. Bristol Aero- 
plane gained another 2s. to 19s. 3d., bu! 
Hawker Siddeley receded to 38s. 6d. xd 
Tate Lyle rose 6s. to 63s. 14d. Steel shares 
bounded up after the Stewarts & Lloyds 
results were known, Firth Brown rising 
2s. to 29s. 6d. on the increased dividend 
Shipping shares were active, Donaldson 
jumping 7s. 6d. to 82s. 6d. and London 
Overseas Freighters 15s. to 17§s. 


Oil shares encountered profit-takin: 
after their sharp recovery, but gold mine: 
-rallied on Tuesday and Wednesday with 
the dividend declarations. Coppers w 
dull, Nchanga declining § to 12). 






























































“THE ECONOMIST” ORDINARY SHARE STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
INDICATOR ” ‘The Economist” Indicator 
230 (— A 1956 Indicator* Yield % 5 
Average 1953=100 h o* s * ae ield % 1956 | 1955 
220 \ ‘ on Nov.14/ 177-2 | 6-23 | High | Low | High | Low 
\ 1955 ” = «113-7 6-36 }———_'—_ — 
210 7 pe. 5 | ies | Can | 20-4 | 1700 | 932-1 | 175-2 
\ A N » 12!) 185-8 5-95 (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) | (July 20) | (Mar. 25) 
200 \J / ; 3 
A 7 “‘ Financial Times” Indices 
: \~ 1956 1955 
190 se yas | ,OF%. | Ord, | Paes || ates f—t- 
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180 — — } High ight 
; ee a 203-5 235°9 
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“ni BRITISH FUNDS : Net cue | 
Jan. 1 | Price, | Price, Yield, tere Prices, fan. ] as —_ a old 
i2, 1956 GuARATTERD Boy Dec. 12, Dec. 12, | -V1@'4, to Dec. 12, 1956 ree dloky: | CRDENane Deer &, [Dec 12) Dew 2 
Y 9 6 9 OF ec. 3a “ere sla : ro , ni : oe , ] 
mn STOCKS 56 — 1956 voor Beene Oe b) (c) 1956 | 1956 1956 
ee ais & & % STEEL & ENGINEERING ‘ s @e 
» | 97 Funding 23% °52-57..... | 9893 | 98% 4 0 2,5 3 911 8 | 64;- 8 6 7 alBabcock & Wilcox £1.| 69/44 | 75/73 | 319 4 
j 93} War Loan 3% i aor 95 % 943 311 9'419 81 13/- 9 44 14 « 4 aCammell Laird die 1l/- ll 9 Sig 3 
881i Funding 2)% '56-61..... 90} 90% 317 6'5 O11LI] 35/- 22/9 8 ¢ 3 a Dorman Long f1..... 24/9 27/9 515 4 
| 994% |Exchequer 5% 1957..... 993} | 99% 219 2,5 1 7) 54/9 | 39/- 84b|  34aGuest Keen N'fold £1.| 41/3 | 45 66 8 
|} 97 Conversion 4% °57-58.... 97 $j 974+ 318 2'512 811 55/6 | 41/6 6 b 4 a Metal Box /1..... ...| 44/3 46/3* |}4 6 6 
| 95} Serial Funding 23% a 97 | «9TH =©63:1510 417 Of 75/- | 51/2} 5 a 124b/Stewarts & Lloyds {1.| 54/- | 63/3 |510 8 
i; 9] Conversion 2° "58-5 93} 93 4% 4 233 § 5 jl 48 /- 29 103 8°t 4 aSummers (John) {1...| 30 9 34/3 7 O 2 
| 884 Exchequer 2°), 1960, Bs alate 91h 904 43 5'5 3 5 | 58/6 46/6 ll b 3 aSwan Hunter f1 .....| 56/6 58 41 7 
92} Exchequer 3% 1960..... 94% | 938 313 5'5 2 5149/9 | 32 4a 8b United Steel f1...... 33/9 | 35/6* | 7 0 10 
83 Savings Bonds 3% °55-65.| 844 | 85} 316 4/5 5 811 44/7) | 32/43| 74d 2halVickers/1..........| 36/44 | 40/44 419 2 
774 Funding 3% 59-69. ..... 784 | 78% '319 8'5 9 81 TEXTILES 
: ao? 4 75 4 9 4 Sel 249 19/4} 6 4 a Bradford Dyers f1...| 22/9 23/- 8 13 11 
845 Funding 4% ’60-90...... 854 | 858} 21911 418 21] 23/73 13/- 5b lfaBrit. Celanese {1.....| 13/6* | 13/6 | 912 7 
811 75$ Savings Bonds 3% °60-70.| 76 764 4 0 4;'511 3iji 25/103 20/7} 64d 24a\Coats (J. & P.) £1....] 21/6* | 23/- 712 2 
18} 97; Conversion 44% 1962....| 98} 9846325'5 4 0] 4, 29/- 6 6b 4 a\Courtaulds {1 ....... 30/3 33/6 519 5 
913 88, Exchequer 3°, '62-63....| 89,%,*% 899" 311 5 418 81} 21/3 12/3 5a 5 b Fine Spinners Easces 15/6 16/- 1210 0 
87} 833, Exchequer 24% 63-64...) 84% 844 | 318 1;5 1 101] 30/3 | 22/3 74>, 5 aLanes. Cotton £1..... 29/- 29/9 |8 7 8 i 
814 764 Savings Bonds 24% '64-67| 77% | 78 41715 6 61) 335v3 | 26/- 24a, 10 b Patons & Baldwins {1} 29/9 3l/- 3.3 a3 
19} 71? Savings Bonds Ber "65-75.; 72§ | 722 (316 5|5 $8 5i Motors & AIRCRAFT 
964 90 Victory 4% °20-76....... 903 | 90% $3 9 1;);5 7 2th 22743 | 15/10) 646 34a Bristol Aeroplane 10/-} 17/6 19 6 oS 232 7 
834 | 78 (Funding 3% 66. eles 784 | 799% 4 09 511 41]: 97 | 5/93; 4a 8b British Motor 5/-....| 6/14) 6/9 |9 5 0 
88 81 Conversion 58% 1969. . 82; 834 316 5 51010 | 44/3 25/9 2ha 5 b\Ford Motor /1....... 27/9 28/3 >» 6 @ 
744 Treas. 34% '77-80....... 749° | 754° 311 9 5 7 611-49/3 | 29/9 53a T btHawker Siddeley {1..) 38/10} 39/44* 5 1 7 
84 71444 ‘Treas. 34% '79-81....... 154 | 15; | 311 0|5 7 711 49/43 | 38/3 | 10 c 12$c\Leyland Motors £1... 41/3 | 41/3 |6 1 2 
12} 64} Redemption 3% '86-96...| 65 65 3 6 0; 5 O117f115/103 85/6 1246 5 a'Rolls-Royce {1 ...... 105 110/-- |3 3 8 
8} 734 Funding 34% 1999-2004..| 743 73° |3 15)418 Of SHops & STORES 
843 76 Consols 4% aft. Feb."57..) 76% | 774 3 0 4°>5 5 10f] 18/10} 12/9} 14 «¢ 3 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-.| 13/9 15/3 | 411 10 
17 68 War L'n 34% aft. Dec. '52) 68% | 694 218 3 5 1 5Sff 41/4} | 29/- Tha, 20 b Debenhams 10/-..... 33/6 33/9 8 211 
16; | 67% Conv. 34% aft, April ’61..| 67; | 68% 21811 5 3 Of| 44/9 | 30/1] 4745 15 alGt. Universal ‘A’ 5/-.| 32/6 | 34/- | 9 310 
66} 58% (Treas. 3% aft. April '66..; 59} | 60 21710 5 1 Of] 71/13 54/9} | 3246! 20 a\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 58/- 60/6 |4 6 9 
56} 49; Consols 24% eee eee 503* | 50#* 216 7,418 4f] 25/10} 19/- 20 6 12$a\United Drapery 5/-..| 20/6 =§ 21 _ oe 
56} 50 Treas. 24% ‘aft. April ’75.| 504 50# 216 1:419 5f} 64/103 51/- 363, 20 a Woolworth 5/- ...... 52/9 56 6 5 0 4 
983 90 (Br. Elec. 44% '67-69..... 90% 903 |311 9/514 1 On 
80} 72§ (Br. Elec. 3% ‘68- ee 73} 73 | 319 4 510 81)183/9 99/- t10 6 +5 a/British Petroleum fl. 125 - 133/14 ,318 4 
794 713 '|Br. Elec. 3% °74-77...... 714% | 72 314 9;'5 610/f117/9 = 63/- 1246| 5 aBurmah f1.......... 80/73 839 |4 3 7 i 
95 854 (Br. Elec. 44% '74-79..... 8544 | 85 377\5 8 41 £178 | £118 14 6 14a Royal Dutch 204. ...| £15 £15 | 2 9 4k 
83# 74% =\Br. Elec. 34% C. eee 75} 754 |}311 8|5 7 6INT1/- (103/35 T1336 +5 aShell Reg. f1........ 140 74 143/9% |} 312 Te 
90; 844 Br. Gas 4% $0-78....... 84 8 |312 8 511 8! SHIPPING 
87%, | 80 Br. Gas 34%, bd) eee 80 80§ 1315 9/510 81) 38/- | 286 64a| ... |Brit.&Com'wealthl0/-| 35/6 36/3 | 4 8 3g 
734 65} (Br. Gas 3% '90-95....... 65% 66 3 6 1;5 O TI} 27/- | 20/43 Cae fs 23/- | 23/3 | 812 Im 
80%, | 72 Br. Trans. 3%, '68-73..... 73} 13) |319 4 510 81) 35/9 | 27/- 56 3a\P. & O. Def. f1......) SIA | 33/6 | 415 6 
905 8148 (Br. Trans. 4°, '72-77..... 824° | 823° ' 3 9 9/15 8 2 MISCELLANEOUS 
13} 65} (Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... 652* 664° 310 0/5 3 Tij 75/3 | 45/- 15 c¢ T§ajAssoc. Elect. {1...... 61/3* 67/6 | 4 s 11 
7 : : 45/6 | 34/3 7b 3 aj\Assoc, Port. Cem. {1..} 36/3  40/- 410 Oy 
(e} To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (i) To latest date. * Ex dividend, 60/9 | 38/6 Thd 44a Bowater Paper {1....| 42/6 43/14 1512 0 
t Assumed average life approx. 10} years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £ 54/9 45/3 4a Lt ol as Serer 41/- 50/6 | 419 0 
81/103 40/4} 8 b 4 a Brit. Aluminium {1 ..| 63/9 67/6} 311 1 
Prices, 1955 Prices, Jan. 1 TRUSTEE | Price, Price, Yield, 60/- 45/3 t745 +103a Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-| 48/6 51/- § 19 34 
“= toDec.12,1956 STOCKS AND | Dec. 5, Dec. 12, Dec. 12, | $69 $564 a 4 bCanadian Pacific $25. $624 $64 5 2 ; 
956 1956 1956 37/10 4 ¢) 14% |Decca Record 4/-.... 0 /- 6 
Nigh | Low High | Low FOREIGN BONDS 1% 25/9 ' 14/44| 106 24aDunlop Rubber 10/-.| 15/- 15/3 | 8 311 
l r ;e <4 66/14 | 43 : ‘te 4 a English Elect. £1..... po : 47 : 15 ; : 
94 of 66. 17 515 01] 65/6 40 a 9}b\General Elect. {1..... 46 6 
wiatmis “pernteg *) Ti5. | mh | et 1876 Sul 49710) 36/- 6 b| 4 amp. Chemical {1....| 37/6 386 |5 311 
103} 87% | 88 80} |N. Zealand 4% ’76-78.| 824 824 5 8 81} 62/9 42/3 1246, 84a' Imp. Tobacco {1..... 47 : 47/6 8 16 10 
88 | 87 | 64) | 56} |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..| 57 57 | 5 5 3 fs2ll_ $141} |$2-90c'$3-75ci{nter. Nickel n.p.v..../$192* $197 | 3 4 2 
99 83 85 824 Liverpool 3%, 54-64... 83 | 83 5 14 21) 64/6 46/9 124d T4a|London Brick £1..... | 47/6 4944/8 2 0 
84 65 68 61 M.Wtr.‘B’3%,’34-2003 614 | 61 5 5 61} 30/3 | 21/3 1536, = 6 fa MonsantoChemicals5 -| 22 /- 23 | 417 10 
102} 94} 97} 88} Agric. Mort. 5°, 59-89 g9* 89 515 ol] 69/14 | 54/14 44a| 12 b\Tate & Lyle £1......| 56/3 626 |5 5 7 
122} 91 =| 117 102} German 7° 1924.... 112 114 wee 69/6 | 49/9 6ja) = 74b| Tube Investments £1.) 53/9 57/6 |5 4 4w 
213 149 | 210 187 Ge ‘rman 54% 1930... 2034 2034 aka 115/6 92/6 5a 2246 Curner & Newall £3. .|101/3 106 103*5 2 ll 
212 | 160 2274 208 |Japan 5% 1907...... 226 227 we 82/9 | 61/7} 935} 6 a Unilever {1 ......... 70/74*, 73 4 6 3 
254 | 190 275} | 2474 |Japan 5}% Conv. 1930 273} 2714 mus 39/- | 22/9 +756, +4$a United Molasses 10/-. 37/9 41/9 4 19 5 
40/- = 6 +2ha| +74b:Cons. Tea & Lands {1.} 26/- 26,6 13 2 6 
2/103; 1/9} 15 b 5 a|\London Asiatic Rbr.2/-| 2/0} 2/S* (it 35 7 
Prices, Jan. 1 Last Two | Price, | Price, Yield, 61/9 37/6 30 b 124e United Sua Betong £1] 45/- | 46/10318 17 9 
to Dec. 12, 1956 Dividends | ORDINARY Dec. 5, ‘Dec. 12, Dec. 12, MINES | 
High | Low | (a) (b) (c) | STOCKS 1956) 1956 | 1956 88 6H | 20a 50 slanate-Amer. 10)... Tk | Th 417 5 
— sowie ——~ Patan } 91/3 120 6 80 a\De Beers 5/- Def. Reg. 92 /6 97/6. 10 5 2 
% % Banks & DISCOUNT £ s. d. | 96/10} 67/6 | ... .. |Free State Geduld 5/-} 76/104) 75/74 Nil 
90/- 39/105 7b G abarclaye £3 x. ieee 43/- 45/6 5 5 6 | 50/6 29/44 1246 12}a Randfontein f1...... 34/44 | 33/9 1416 2 
464) 42/104)... ee es eee eee 44/- 46/- 513 Of] 10/11}, 8/6 30 «| 10 a\London Tin 4/- ..... 9/8 | 99 12 6 2 
42,4) 61/- 9b 9 a Midland {1, fully pd. .| 64/- 66/- 5 9 1 46 35 75 a| 275 b|\Rhokana £1......... 38} 37t 2 72 
10 59/3 | 9b 9aN. Prov.‘B’ £5, fl pd. 60/- 62/6 515 2 | 
rt ; po - 8b 8 aWestmstr‘B’s4,é£1}pd. of : a . : 7 : k ‘| p 
+ fm 3}b 24a Alexanders {1 ....... x F sing j 
6/- | 29/3 | Sb 68 aiNat. Dec. & fi..... 33/- | 33/- |6 1 3 New York Closing Prices ; 
~ | 40/6 616 64a Union Disc. {1....... 43/6 | 43/6 /5 1411 or rang ove a Re 
9 | 27/9 | 4a 4 bBarc. (D.C.O.) {1....| 30/6% 32/6 (418 6 Dec. | Dec. a I : pat. 
9 | 33/- | 174b| TJaChartered Bank {1...| 34/- | 33/6 819 1 5 | 12 : : 12 
INSURANCE ; $ $ ‘ $ $ ; $ $ 
29 163 374b 12ha Leg. & Gen. {1....... | 24° 25} 1 18 11 jBalt. & Ohio.. 464 | 45 [Am. Smelting. 54 552 |Inter. Paper.. 106} 105} “ 
25} 18} +4746 +20 a Pearl £1, fully pd.....| 193 20 517 3 (Can. Pac. ...., 323 33. JAm. Viscose... 333 | 34} Nat. Distill... 26) | 253 
18} 38 t117hc +125 c Prudential ‘ A’ fl. ‘ 39} 41} oS 4 2B mew. Cent... 34h 33} Cel. of Am.... 14% 144 Sears Roebuck 294 29 
} BREWERIES, Etc Pennsyl. ..... 218 | 212 (Chrysler ..... 704 | 70? Shell ... eee. 874 _ 90 
119/6 (106/- | 10a) 33 biBass {]..........0.- 113/9 (113/9 | 711 3 jAmer. Tel. ....168} 167} |Gen. Elec..... 61} | 61 Std. OilofN.J. 58} | 58% 
<4/10$ 18/74 6 a) 11b/Distillers 6/8........ 20/- | 21/3 | 510 1 Btand. Gas...) 11§ | 11} Gen. Motors... 45 | 44% JU.S. Steel....) T1$ | 713 
45/104 36/9 25 c| 10 aiGuinness 10/-....... 38/14 | 40/- 6 5 O [United Corp... 64 6} |Goodyear .. 78k | 794 jWestinghouse. 52} 54} 
16/- 61/9 14 b 7 a Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1) 62/6 63/9 611 9 W. Union Tel.| 183 184 |Inter. Ni kel -/105} 1024 [}Woolworth... 44) | 44} 

















* Ex dividend. + Tax free. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 324%. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. 
(g) On 16%. (i) On 174% Tax free. (j)On13%. (k)On20%. (I) Tolatest date. (m) On 10%. (v) On 15% Tax free. (w) On 15%. (y) On 9%. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page app 




















e BriTIsH wae ” pac 
Prices and Wages........0ss+++. ec. st estern Eur : 
% t a t 1 & t ] 5 % Production and Consumption Dec. 8th aye and — Piste _ 
Manpowe®....sssesseesreesenerees This = = eye omega edndee ¢ 
External Trade.........s0s00e++ Nov. 24t _- ern a“ Pe Se a 
Financial Statistics ............ This week eer Fhen oney Supply han 
Industrial Profits ...........+6+. Oct. 13th United States ..ccsccccdeccccces ec. 
World Trade......cccccccccess Oct. 13th 
e B . . 
Manpower in Great Britain 
Monthly averages 1955 1956 
Unit j cae —— 3 
1953 | 1954 1955 | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Aug. | Sept. Oct 
TOTAL MANPOWER(’) | 
a riepesannnees: | 23,373 | | 2 03 | 24,135] 24,101 | 24,100 | 24,083 | 
’ | ‘OO0s 23,373 | 23,667 | 23,912 | 24,051 | 24,1 , ’ 08. 
sg eae Ripa: ihc Galan at 15/883 | 15,974 | 16,084] 16,141 | 16,157 | 16,145 | 16,194 | 16,190 16,175 
—~ hl Gi ee lic Bae es 1,490 | 7,693 | 7,828] 7,910 | 7,946 | 7,990] 7,907 | 7,910 | 7,910 
til | en eo en a i i a | 
ne ill 6 naho gk aks cies wastes s65| 839) 803} 790| 786| 783) 777] 780! 779 
sae paacseensal 29.938 | 53 | 2 3,136 | 23,099 | 23,084 | 23,051 
| 22,238 | 22,604 | 22,933] 23,063 | 23,101 | 23,1: : ‘ ; 
RIE Suns baba ea KAe Nadas pu ath on 6088 ots ’ 9 | 022 
pipe ulture, forestry and fishing............... ze “ao ae th — pe tt Mo i — —_ ] on 
eS NTE os bwin nse cave vere csiescse e ast 1483 1486 1408 1.498 1.489 1511 1.516 1.506 
nw eS 7 2'¢ 2743 | 2811 | 2'834| 21857 2908] 2:867| 2/860 | 2'877 
“eas norton ll ai a 1300 1326 | 1/289] 1'288| 1/287| 1/286] 1/290 | 1,291 | 1291 
OO oa) hs wen oh oes oneness s.am woe ‘ 288 | 7 : was 
Manufacturing industries .......ccccccccccsecs 8,746 8,976 9,206 9,306 | 9,358 9,384 9,231 | 9,254 9,265 
| T 
| 
CHANGES IN bh thd) Attala | | 
increase or decrease since June, 1954: ; 
Employees in engineering(*) ...............06. # — 1% dee + 190] + 244 + 266 | + “a + = + ee | 
Pe, ,, consumer goods industries(*) ..... - — 67 jee — 13}/+ 14|,+ 34 > 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : iat 9 
ions— ane 342:0 | 284-8 232-24 202-2 215-2 | 225-9] 266-5 247-6 254 
praia sens ene pecR ue pCR 218-2 | 184-4 | 146-7] 124-3| 133-1 | 141-9] 181-7] 158-8| 160 1 
ie CONN ae sta seedichan eile Eee cacn' : 123-8 | 100-4) 85-5] 77-9] 82-1| 84-0] 848/| 88-8) 94 
| 
! ' / 
e ; reeks— 68-7 58-0 | 51-5 49-2 50-3 49-0 75-7 58:17 53:6 
ey ot | ne 43-9 | 36-4 | 36-7] 41-1] 39-0) 35-6] 35-8) 37-97 34-6 
DE Sivvndaunktdes assay ddee ke ; 96-7 81-7 67-7 48-9 50-7 55-1 62:9; 62:2; 64-8 
eee : ap gage Bs Fi SE FOR I 46-3] 37-1| 26-5] 18-1] 20-6) 23-0] 23:5) 23-2} 26-5 
‘ 
i dustry *); | | | 
ae. Sat tate han ed cde aba bicts % 1-4 0-9} 1-6 2:2) 1-6 1-2 1-6) 1-5 ; 
nc ned Aha Seis Poa an rd > shes s 1-3 1-3 | 0-9 0-9 0-8 0-8 1:1 1) 1-0 
I esha nad a ig a tien Pee Big due Rw ok. Ce : 0-8 0-5 0:4 0-3 0-4 0-4 2-7 . ee 
ON GU aor sn cabendbssdeccnenasivens os 1-4 1-1 0-8 0:7 0-7 0:7 1-1 1-1 oe 
EE 64 Ok 6 oh whadu Seen Me oe Ouran’ hs 0:2 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-2 0-2 0-1 ; 
SPRINTED CII a voce os oon ose wha ne ane see ud 1-5 1-3 1-0 0-8 | 0-9 0-9 0-9 0:9 1 
Py 4\« 
~~. | een eae 1-6 1-3 1-1 0-9 1-0 1-0 1-2 1-1 1-2 
London and South Eastern ................+.. ; 1-2 1-0 0-7 0:5 | 0-6 0-7 0-7 0-7 0-8 
OND ino oR Rie 1 NEMS ROR ERE ERERESS e408 * 1-3 1-2 0-9 0-7 | 0-8 0-8 0-8 0-8 | 0 8 
OUD ts 54. anh nav 2s 5 ot Aowem na haee abenese oF - 1-4 1-1 0-9 0-7 | 0-8 1-0 1-1 | 0-9 | 2 -¢ 
er PN 65% 4b vw cits +a BWb a Vesa s Gokee 3 1-6 1-5 1:2 0-9 1-1 1-3 1:0 1-1 1:3 
ts ch Cpa tile lg eink ait oat an a aaitis ot . 1-1 0-6 0:5 0-5 | 0-5 | 0-5 2-1) 1-1 | 1:0 
NEE I ine oh hc 12 owed pneeseraee d ‘ 0-7 0-6 0-5 0-4 0-4 | 0-5 0-6 0-6 0-6 
PAE CE ROE TEMS ob sie ons ciecss eden wo nes 1-2 0-9 0-7 0-6 | 0-7 | 0-7 0:8 0-8 0 8 
PRI ROME a nS sma peinte en cae are eee gansta 2-1 1-5 1-4 1-4 1:3 | 1-3 1-4 | 1-4 | l 5 
ER RN ag pe pee aee. |e ee ans ae 2-4 | 2-2 1-8 1-4 | 1-5 1:6 1-5 1:4 1-5 
INE Serer eh bind a cacy cantpabenaueshede 3-1 2-8 2-4 2-0 2-1 2-2 9-2 2-4 | 9 2 
WRU s acs oe raed Rate «ca aenerbeneva ce cbies 3:0 | 2-5 1-8 1-6 | 1-7 1-8 2-] 2-0 9.9 
VACANCIES | 
Unfilled vacancies notified to employment ex- 
changes (°) : | 
Rr eee FS fated, Reh 000s 270 338 382] 424| 401 388 361 334} 318 
__ RO PRO + i ae Oa ‘ 147 191{ 214] 238| 225] 220] 198 184) 17" 
NOR. ais sca.s hie ee eds be dia ak eB ene o's 123 | 147 168 186 176 168 163 150 | 141 
| | 
DISPUTES (*) | 
I asain etg ss.cuau dsp aetaane tenes ~ 114 | 37 55 62 | 60 40 33 41 25 
Working days lost: ak . | 
BE Sh 5 nw died «Land © tba V eA wes pew oles n dite a 182 205 315 224 | 187 285 160 221 191 
eB” ey re a a en *. 33 39 | 93 60 58 39 45 46 95 
IN a rile is akin nw asa - 127 62 | 57 87 104 230 97 166 
Other industries and services ................. ta 22 104 166 17 | 25 | 16 18 9 ; 















































('‘) Annual figures are for June of each year. 
jewellery. 


to unemployment benefit. 


(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, 
as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number df employees. 
by the revoeation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 


(*) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical 


(*) United Kingdom. 


goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instrun 
manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. 


(*) Number 


(*) From June, 1956, onwards comparison with earlier figures 
(*) Reduction due to discontinued registration of persous lo 
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“ ECONOMIST, DECEMBER 15, 1956 1005 
Prices and M Supply j 
oney Supply in Western Europe 
* , : . | 
Austria | Belgium | Denmark| France cet Nether- | 
| | g e FR. Greece | ireland Italy lends | Norway Sweden | Turkey 
= 6 WHOLESALE PRICES (’) (1953 = 100) 
i ce $$$ 
~ Be 1948 ....«seonveueeneenes | 42 94 74 65 Of ... 78 104 | 75 | 66 | 72 94 
eer Per te 105 99 100 98 98 112 106 101 101 102 100 110 
osdacetcaseaerenes 108 101 103 98 101 120 110 101 102 104 104 119 
JUNO «isa s 6s Rawege'e os 110 103 108 102 102 131 a 102 104 110 110 144 
— lul¥ ivicvaweeceen vase | 111 103 108 101 102 —ea 102 103 110 109 136 
AUsUUE iin acura de dedne 112 103 108 103 102 129 Le 101 104 110 109 * 
September ......4 000. 111 103 107 102 ace ee ‘a 102 oe 110 | 
OctOBel op a a50 dnc 45's 112 | 104 eee 102 40 64 i” | 
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OF LIVING () (tess = 100) 
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IMS ...ccsadswanmeeeaelen 50 4 95 81 60 93 63 79 86 17 , 14 17 89 
— eer 103 | 101 101 100 100 | 115 100 103 104 | 104 101 4 110 ' 
Bl 1955 ...cceveseevesassoues 105 | 101 107 101 102 | 122 103 106 106 | 105 104 | 119 
Ml 1956, June... cccccsegesces 108 | 104 a 102 105 126 oa 111 109 lll 109 138 
: » JOP codkae eaters bs 107 | 104 113 102 105 127 20s 111 108 111 109 sai 
; Auge. Adeshuektbas | 108 104 ms 102 105 126 108 111 108 111 110]... 
: September ........06. 108 | 104 a 103 105 e a 111 | 110 | ie 
October ...es.ceeeees ce) tel ME 102} = 105 | ae a wien ee 
) IMPORT PRICES “) (1953 = 100) 
7 —_—_ _—_— — — — ] -—-- ~- - ~ -_-—- - — ~~ —- —-— - - —~ ~ — 
Me 3%8 ... ci. caspameta loess 37 84 84° 59 a Se 82 98 85 80 | 72 | 113 
14... covkespeekee es 96 96 97 98 96 118 101 98 95 98 | 99 | 104 
a 1955 ....sateeieeeenaees 94 % 98 97 100 | 118 | 104 101 97 100 | 99 103 
§ | | 
i 1956, Apel. .ccnuatnieunnes 96 100 ies 102 125 108 105 100 99 
May .svisnapumneeebs 96 98 wa 102 103 120 108 104 100 105 102 
; lund xcxnnbens cltetan 98 97 a 104 124 108 104 101 105 
; july s-squex devant des 95 pe a“ i 104 | 128 | 110 i 110 98 
: ARGON cathe caddie os 96 él as ‘da Se 106 bl haa 98 | 
6 P: : , atid j 
EXPORT PRICES “) (1953 = 100) 
8, were ee 42 | 95 | 91° Oe. as. 0 ie 78 | 103 97 84 | 76 | 91 
ol 194 . ..ccstaevanenmunune | 99 | 94 99 95 | 96 121 98 | 99 100 99 | 98 97 
© OE 1955 .. ccnp eden nand 102 97 101 | 96 | 98 | 133 101 | 102 101 107 | 102 | 11] 
: | } | | | 
T Bl 1956, April... seccecepsecess | 107 | oa 101 | 141 100 106 106 111 
a oe eS Oe | 107; 104) .. [> 102 101} 134 101 107 106 113 103 |4 
' en I98 eT S 110 | 103 os 3 102 | 148 99 | 110 | 105 111 1 
cee FR 107 jes oie ao 102 130 a 99 114 - 
AQUI te cere ik aoe 109 Pee eon ace 102 se 98 | ods oe 117 
TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY 
: | '000 mn. | ’000 mn. mn, ‘000 mn. | ’000 mn. | ’000 mn. mn. ‘000 mn. | mn. z i mn. "000 mn. mn, , 
i End of period schillings francs kroner francs D. marks drachmas £ lire guilders kroner kroner liras 
2 re —— 2 m 
9 S . .occcnenmalamin satel = 154-0 | 7,110 2,165 11-8 1,984 110-3; 1,989 7,285 | 6,937 7-67 1,715 
9 1954 . .dagemmeae ieee eons a | 28-26; 187-3 7,369 5,266 26:4} 930% 152-2 4,036 9,099 9,162 | 11-09 3,869 
I b . nadie eee | 28-62 oe 7,438 5,916 29-1] 11-97 154-7 4,477 9,839 9,357 11-29 4,882 
| MaP Scunaievngeis <8 27-91 oa 7,669 6,076 28-7} 12:32; 146-1 9,720 | 9,259] 10-82 
6 , J icteeecks cc 28-56 is 7,456 6,185 28-8| 12:65; 144-1 9,683 | 9,333| 10-88 
» Wane. ee 28 - 80 en 7,249 6,327 29-1} 12-71 148-2 9,786 9,452} 10-62 
» MOE: veddiinns Anes 29-12 a 7,423 6,313 29-3 ee 148-1 pe 9,472 10-56 
Septe ee. So j aay. us nol atl 29-3 aea owe a 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS ©“) (ma. Us Doitars) 
7 Pia Sa ' | ; i | ; ; | : oe | g : a an iy w= % 
INS .. sccchenabanebazes® | 62 938| 84-0] ... | 295 | 6-2 | 209 539 | 343| 140-6 233 192 
) 1984 . co aa ecel te 412 1,046 | 143-4 1,369 2,636 | 10-8) 260 1,041; 1,276| 137-3 479 | 206 
1) S55 .. swaus sbaceeeeed 357 1146; 133-1 2120} 3,076/ 10-9) 242 1,237 | 1,284) 165-3 470 211 
: 66, JUN ect pahucets ene 357} 1,210 | 1346 1,786 | 3,590/ 10-9 226 a 1,219| 161-8 435 | 211 
0 WP cnkisunntierters 375 | 1,216! 131-5 ie. 3 ee | ee 1,213 | 154-5 438 208 
0 MOMS cc aude 394 1,224 | 130-7 1,648 3,848 |... | 223 me ion 159-3 434 | 224 
September ........... 403| 1,244| 127-8 1,658 3,998 is 225 a ue 164-6 _— 
» USSU... ie) ee rom ee pea “os 4,100 es aii ink bf oa | 











(*) Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. Figures for Ireland are based on January, 1952=100. (?) July-December. 
= t’ Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Belgium and Austria exclude rent. Denmark includes direct taxes. 

‘igures for Ireland are based on August, 1953=100. (*) Including direct taxes. (°) Including trade with Faeroe Islands. _(*) Index numbers of unit 
value which compare the current average value of trade with its value in 1953; they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price 
movements. (7) Deposit money and notes and coins held by business, individuals and foreigners. Except for Greece holdings of the issuing authority 
and other banks are excluded. (*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period. Figures for Greece are gold reserves only. Foreign 
exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdings ; Norway and Sweden include foreign investments. Ireland include some long term securities. 
(*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas introduced. 














EXCHEQUER RETURNS 








2157,350 


600,940 


1420,225 


1480,606 


24,896 


For the week ended December 8th, 1956, there | 
was an “ above-line” deficit after allowing for 
Sinking Funds) of £16,127,000 compared with a 
deficit of £17,.138,000 in the prev k and a 
deficit of £33,538,000 in tl respo period 
of last vear. Net expenditure below-line ’’ last 
week reached £27,242,000, bringing the total deficit 
to {700,638,000 (4698,059,000 1 1955-56). 

| 
April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week | 
Esti 1955 1956 ended | ended | 

£00 mate, to to Dex Dec. 
1956-87] Dec. 10,| Dec. 8, | 10, | 8, | 
1955 1956 1955 1956 

Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax 2085,500} 650,052} 722,567] 14,063, 12,484 
Surtax 144,000 41,000 47.400] 1,800 2,000 
Death Duties 170,000} 123,600, 113,900] 2,700 3,200 
St ps 58,900 50,300 43,10 1.100: 1.200 
Profits Tax, EPT 216,750} 143,900 138,750] 2,800 5,500) 
I ess Profits Levy 4,000 15,300 3,600 100 
S al Contribu 

tor and ‘ther + 1,000 350 210 50} 

inland Revenue } 
lotal Inland Rev. ./2680,150}1024,502 1069, 527 | 22,613) 22,184 | 
Customs 1204,000] 819,285 840,941124,990 28,579 
eee 953,550 639,665] 6,780 


31,770) 36,724 





Motor Duties 92,000] 25,392 374 297 
PO (Net Receipts 9,000 13,300 100; 1,250 
Broadcast Licences) 28,000 14,800 16,401 k 
Sundry Loans 30,000} 26,257 28,346] 2,941 69 
Miscellaneous 200,000 112,529 125, 861 7,559: 6,822 
Total 5187,500 [2630,705 2758,935| 65,257 67,346 
Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest | 670,000] 456,989! 496,277111,319) 13,916 
Payments to N. Ire-| 

land Exchequer 61,000 37,148 41,991] 2,256 2,287 
Other Cons. Fund 10,000 6,291 5.452 
Supply Services 3941,918 12409,475 '2621,447184,600 66.900 
Total. . 4682,918 [2909,903 3165,167/98,175 83,103 
Sinking Funds 37,000 24,010 23 ) 720 370 
“ Above-line” Surplus or, 

Deficit . : 303,208 429,298/33,538 16,127 
* Below-line” Net Expendi 
Re Gore 394,831) 271,340]12,966 27,242 

Total Surplus or Deficit. . 698,039 700,638/| 46,504 43,369 
Neat Receipts from: 

fax Reserve Certificates. 137,532} 172,081] 1,108) 2,174 

Savings Certificates 11,500 46,500 200: 1,000 

Defence Bonds 20,542 50,741 273) — 1350 | 

Premium Savings Bonds. 49,700 9,700 














FLOATING DEBT 


‘ 


nillion) 








| Treasury Bills Ways and Means 
| , Advances a 
a Total 
Date | Floating 
ee Public Bank of Debt 
Tender | Tap Depts England 
1955 
Dec. 10 | 3,530-0 | 1,936-1 251-0 5,717-1 
1956 
Sept. 8 | 3,510-0 | 1,322-4 235-9 1-8 5,070-1 
» 15 | 3,540-0 | 1324-9] 256-8 a 5,121-7 
” 92 | 3,590-0 | 1325-1] 254-5 | 5169-6 
” 30 | 3,610-0 | 1338-2] 238-0 | 5,186: 2 
Oct 6 | 3,610-0 1,338-8 253°7 | 2-3 5,204-8 
ss 3 | 3610-0 | 1,322-7 248-3 | 1-0 5,182-0 
» 20; 3620-0 | 1,342-2 255-9 | iio 5,218-0 
, 27) 3,610-0 | 1,378-9 | 245-2 | 0-8 5,234°9 
Nov. 3/ 3,610-0 | 1360-2] 263-6 |... 5233-7 
, 10 | 3610-0 | 1341-2] 258-7 | 1-8 5,211-6 
17 | 3,610-0 | 1,283-0 293-4 | 2°3 5,188-6 
, 24) 3610-0 | 1,265-9 239°6 | 0-8 5,116-2 
Dex 1 | 3,630-0 1,276:°5 227-3 | 1-0 5,134-8 
‘ 8 | 3,620-0 1,340-9 208-5 2-0 5,171-4 





| 
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Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


The discount market reduced its 
at the Treasury bill tender on Friday last 
by 2d. to £98 14s. 9d. per cent for the 
£220 million of-g1-day bills on offer and 
by 1d. to £99 2s. 6d. per cent for the {60 
million of 63-day bills. The drop in the 
market’s bid does not appear to have bee 
fully followed by outside applicants, and 
as total applications for the three months 
bills rose by nearly £50 million, to £375.3 
million, the market’s allotment rate fell 
from §2 per cent last week (high by recent 
standards) to 24 per cent—the lowest for 
some years. Its rate on the 63-day bills, 
however, rose from 77 to 90 per cent. At 
yesterday’s tender, the offer of three 
months bills was stepped up to {£230 
million, and that of two months bills was 
unchanged at £60 million. 

Credit conditions in the money market 
in the week to Wednesday were rather 
easier than of late; market supplies of 
funds were adequate for demands on 
most days, though on Thursday of last 
week small official help was needed, whilst 
this Wednesday official purchases were 
fairly large. 

Business in the London gold market 
has been quiet in the past week. The 
gold price dropped from 25Is. an ounce 
on Thursday before the week-end to 
250s. 33d. an ounce on Wednesday. 

The Bank return shows a further rise 
in the active note. circulation of £38.5 
million in the week to Wednesday. 


bid 


LONDON MONEY RATES 








Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 
4) 16/2/5 5} Bank biils : 60 days 54 
Deposit rates (max Smonths 54-54 
Ban 54 4months 54-548 | 
Disco th SES 3y* } 6 months & > ts 
Money Day-to-day 33-4} | Fine trade bills 
Short periods 44 Smonths 6-6) 
Treas. bills 2 months 54 4months 6-64 
3 months St 6months 6-7 
* Call money 





| Fiduciary 
on December 12, 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETUR\S 
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—a 
Dec. 14 Dex 
£ million) -° 
4! — | 1955 1956 
i 
Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 1,870°6 19 
Notes in banking dept 29-8 
( debt and securities* 1,896-3 1.971 
Other securities U-i ) 
Gold ind bu i 0-4 0-4 
Cou than gold com 50 5-0 
Bar D ait t 
De 
Se 12-0 13 
Ba Dicpee bpevpeceonee 259°8 r() 
CPEMNCTS .. ccc cccccccccccce 69°9 { 
SORAD 5 oe do re edeeeeeeves 524-9 7 
Ser ies 
Government . eecee ee 281-5 254 
Discounts and advances .. 12-2 14 
Other . * 17-2 17-1 
Total “a 310-9 285-9 
Banking department reserve. 32:1 9-6 
Proportion ’ 9:8 12 








156 


















* Covernment debt is /1 


1955 


1,015,100, 


issue increased to 42,025 million from /] 


‘ apit il 


TREASURY BILLS 




















Amount (£ million) Three M 
Date of 
lender = Avera 
Offered — Rate 
Allot 
1955 91 Day 63 Day S d 
D 93 240-0 0-0 422-4 81 4-35 
1955 9] Day 
Sent 7 290-0 430-0 101 4 
14 299-0 404-2 102 ) 
i, 280-0 380-0 103 4-8 
Se 280-0 406-0 101 9-8 
Oct 5 280-0 424.9 101 1-51 
12 280-0 405-6 10? 2 l 
19 280-0+t 392-9 100 2-12 
91 Day 63 Day 
~ =~ 200-0 60-0 412-4 99 9-8 
i Nov. 2 200-0 70-0 405-8 99 ll 
» & 200-0 80-0 419-1 99 10-8 
— an 190-9 90-0 396-1 100 0-00 
25 210-0 80-0 440-6 100 3-34 
30 220-0 70-0 403-3 100 4-69 
De 7 220-0 60-0 441-0 100 10-28 
















hb PEA GAGAIIP RIED TOE TL 


rate 





* On December 7th tenders for 91 day bills at 


secured 24 per cent and 63 d 


iy bills 


at 499 ds 


x) per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 


offering of 4290 million inch 
+ Allotment cut to £260-0 
$ All 


ided 
million 


lotment cut to 460-0 million 


460 


nuilion 











LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 



















Official 
| Rates Market Rates: Spot 
December 12 December 6 December 7 December 8 December 10, December 11 Ds 
United States $ 2-78-2- 82 2-784-2-78§  2-784-2-78R | 2-784-2-788 | 2-784-2-78§ | 2-78%-2-78} 
| Canadian § ‘% : 2°67§-2-67]  2-67§-2-67§ | 2-67}$-2-678 | 2-674-2-67}  2-67}-2-674 t 
French Fr 972-65-987-35 983-983} 9822-9825 | 9824-9823 982% -982] 9834-98354 Io 
Swiss lr... 12 15% 12-33% ]12-244-12-249 12-238-12-238) 12-23-12 234 12-23§-12-23§ 12- 244-12 24} 12 
| Belgian Fr 138-95 139-85 139-80 139-89 139-87} 140-05 140 
141-05 | — 159-90 139-85 139-85 139-924 140-10 
Duteh Gid...., 1056-10-72 [10-62}-10-63 10-624-10-623}'10-628-10-62% 10-623 -10-634 10-63} 10-633 10-64 
W. Ger. D-Mk 11-67 fy-11-84 $8] 11-71-11-714 11-704-11-70$ 11-69}-11-70 |11-70§-11-708 11-714-11-718 11 
Portuguese Es 79-90 81 10 80-00-80-10 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 8 
| Italian Lire 1736-17625 1755-1756 1754-17544 1753-1754 1754-1755 1754}- 17554 ] 
Swedish Kr 14- 3578-14: 598 [14-452-14-44 14-45§-14-43] 14-439 -14-43§ 14-43§-14-43] 14-44) 14-443 14 4 
Danish Kr... 19-194 19-48% | 19-36-19- 364 19- 36-19-36) 19-353-19-36}19 36}-19- 356} 19- 364-19: 36} 19 
Norwegian Kr 19-85-20-15 | 19-93-19-93) 19-93-19-934 19 92} -19-92} 19-92}-19- 92} 19-92}-19-92} 19 
; One Month Forward Rates 
Sanat eet § ad paneeeweren 1t-l&c. pm | L&-ic. pm | l&-fe. pm | 1LA-ic. pm #-fc. pm 
ge ~ Pree errr err oe t-te. pm g-4c. pm 4-fc. pm $-§c. pm fac. pm 
Pom A b. atasidesc@hacek ta cake ; 1} dis h-14 dis 1-14 dis 4-1} dis }-1} dis 
putes HE. ons stcessseneccsecceans 4i-4ic. pm | 4}-44c. pm | 4}-4}c. pm 5-4hc. pm 4 Shc. pm 
se a BE sess ses eeeeeeeenenens ts fe pm s-$ pm i-% pm 7-§ pm f-} pm 
“ag ee a Tee ee ee 34 Sc. pm 43-4hc. pm | 4}-4hc. pm | 49-4}c. pm 33-Shc. pm 
se geal abaeen tebe 4} tipt. pm 5} -5jpf. pm | 5}-5}pf. pm | 5}-5}pf. pm | 3¥-3hpf. pm 
SRE Dae = 2ks rans ona ee sesasicy > pin-par 5 pm-—par 5 pm-par 3 pm-par § pm-pat 
a Y riven eeseusnpas $-lo pm 4-lo pm 4-1lo pm 4-lo pm 2-lo pin 
ma = Si psttss ehsedesseeswies Rts pm 5-20 pm 5-20 pm 5-26 pm 5-20 pm 
Norwegi Miiesteasbs vie cadaae 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm -par 20 pm-par 20 pim-pat 
. Gold Price at Fixing 
Pri od. wor flew 08); «ceca. 251/- 250/115 hs 250/114 250/6 
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Save? What for? Few of the up-and-coming generation 


have ever known a rainy day: is it surprising that many do not think to save? Yet the need for 


saving, regular saving, is great—in their own interests and in the Country’s. 
How best to save? Life Assurance—the greatest single source of regular 
personal saving—offers protection for the newly married, provision for the newly born, 


and security in later years. People save for the future through Life Assurance, 
because of a confidence justified by a long record of integrity and sound management. 


L \ fe Assu ran ce a safeguard of real prosperity 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London. Established 1889. 
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Performing such feats of courage as crossing Piccadilly 





















in the rush hour by zebra, or if completely exasperated, 
by tight-rope, without betraying so much as a flicker of 
fear, shows the man with sang-froid. His secret ? No 
worries about the future. He has taken out a Life Assurance, 
The Legal & General make a point of regarding every 
Life Assurance policy as the very personal affair it should be. 
We are always ready to give sound advice on any type 


of insurance, for anything or anybody, whether it is for 








ee a a bicycle or a pension scheme for a staff of a thousand. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 





CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. TEL: CHANCERY 4444 
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it seems there was an FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 





ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


and an Australian 






& 
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® 
e Englishman, a Scotsman 
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The Englishman wanted to make a 
capital investment in Australian in- 


dustry. Naturally he wanted some 
sound market information. 


INDUSTRIAL 
BANK 


JAPAN 











The Scotsman was thinking of ex- 
panding his business and opening an 
Australian branch. He wanted in- 
formation and a first-class banking 
service with offices on the spot. 





The Australian, having an eye 
to business with the Scotsman 
and Englishman, wanted a Bank 
with a London Office. 








They all went to The English, Scottish and 
Australian Bank and got eractly what they 
wanted. So will you, if you have any business 
with Australia. 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN BANK LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE : 5, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c.3 
WEST END BRANCH: 8-12 Brook Street, W.1 


CHIEF AUSTRALIAN OFFICE : Collins Street, Melbourne Head Office : Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
and 465 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia Overseas Olfice: 30 Broad Street, N.Y., N.Y. 
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\NGLO-TRANSVAAL CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


GOLD MINING EXPANSION CONTINUES REGARDLESS OF 
DISTURBED FINANCIAL MARKETS 


APPEAL TO LOCAL INVESTORS 


GROUP’S CONTINUED INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


lhe Twenty-third Annual General Meeting 
of the Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated Invest- 

nt Company Limited was held in Johan- 
nesburg on-Friday, December 7, 1956. 


Mr S. G. Menell, the Chairman of the 
Company, presided, and in his address to 
Members said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have much 
pleasure in welcoming you to the Twenty- 
third Annual General Meeting of the Com- 
pany, and in submitting for your adoption 
the Directors’ Report and Accounts for the 
ear ended June 30, 1956. 


The Profit and Loss Account reflects net 
revenue for the year of £1,041,600 and a net 
profit of £920,600. The provision for taxa- 
non amounted to £144,000 and an amount of 
£225,000 was written off investments, leaving 
1 balance transferred to the Appropriation 
Account of £551,600, which with £379,100 
brought in at the beginning of the year made 
: total of £930,700 available for appropriation. 


Dividends on the various classes of our 
Capital absorbed £516,300. The 
amount carried forward on the Appropriation 
Account at credit is £385,800. 


The total book value of investments in 
ubsidiary companies and other concerns 
mounts to £6.8 million, compared with 
{5.7 million for the previous year—an in- 
crease of £1.1 million due chiefly to the 
exercise of rights to take up shares in new 
gold mining companies. The market value of 
shares and interests in concerns other than 
ubsidiary companies was £4.8 million against 
a book value of £4.5 million, and the quoted 
nvestments in subsidiary companies had a 
market value of £2.1 million compared with 
the beok figure of £1.7 million. 


There was thus a surplus of £740,000 of 
market over book values, not taking into 
account the specific provision of £600,000. 


In the opinion of your Directors, the 
inquoted investments in subsidiary and other 
concerns are conservatively valued. 


The Reserve Fund of £3,500,000, together 
with the unappropriated profits of £385,800, 
totals £3,886,000, which is over £1 million 
in excess of the issued capital. 

The accumulated revenue reserves of the 
subsidiary companies in the Group of which 
Anglo-Transvaal Industries Limited is the 
principal subsidiary, aggregate £1,753,000. 
Of this amount your Company’s proportion 
iS approximately £1 million. 


I will now deal with the Company’s princi- 
pal interests. 


Share 


GOLD 


RAND LEASES (VOGELSTRUISFONTEIN) 
GOLD MINING COMPANY LIMITED 


No. 1 Tertiary Shaft serving the eastern 
secuion of the mine below the 36th level was 


completed during the year, and crosscutting 
to the reef horizon has been commenced on 
all levels. 

Due to the small percentage payability dis- 
closed in the lower levels of the Main Reef 
Series in the western portion of the mine, 
development work in this area will be cur- 
tailed in order to concentrate on the zone 
served by No. 1 Tertiary Shaft. 

A programme of intensive sweeping and 
reclamation has been commenced in the upper 
levels of the mine. At present approximately 
2,000 tons per month are being obtained from 
this source. 


Dividends aggregated 7} per cent for the 
year ended June 30, 1956, as compared with 
10 per cent for the previous year. 


VIRGINIA ORANGE FREE STATE GOLD 
MINING COMPANY LIMITED 


Extensions to the reduction plant to pro- 
vide a milling capacity of 108,000 tons have 
been completed 

During November 1956, 95,000 tons were 
milled at a recovery grade of 5.04 dwt per 
ton, resulting in a working profit from gold 
including sundry revenue of £58,773. The 
working profit from acid production was 
£24,561, and from uranium production 
£150,000 (subject to adjustment). The total 
working profit for November from all opera- 
tions was £233,294 


HARTEBEESTFONTEIN GOLD MINING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


In November, 1956, the milling rate was 
increased to 75,000 tons at a _ recovery 
grade of 9.90 dwt per ton, resulting in 
a working profit from the gold operation of 
£225,759. 

The Uranium Plant declared its first 
working profit of £138,000, for Novem- 
ber, 1956. 


The Company has recently embarked upon 
an expansion programme involving the 
expenditure of approximately £6 million over 
the next four-five years. In view of the 
Company’s high profit-earning capacity from 
gold and uranium, it is anticipated that it 
will be possible -to appropriate the necessary 
funds from -profits to meet this capital 
expenditure programme and at the same time 
to make reasonable dividend distributions to 
Shareholders, 


In June the Company declared a maiden 
dividend of 10 per cent. 


MERRIESPRUIT (ORANGE FREE STATE) 
GOLD MINING COMPANY LIMITED 


During the year the Kennecott Copper 
Corporation of New York provided additional 
finance for the Merriespruit Gold Mine in 


the form of 3 per cent Registered Unsecured 
Loan Stock for 4,200,000 dollars. 


The production of gold (and of uranium- 
and pyrite-bearing concentrates for treatment 
at the Virginia Mine) was commenced in 
March, 1956, at a milling rate of 75,000 tons 
per month. 


Operations proceeded satisfactorily until a 
series of inrushes of water, unprecedented in 
the Orange Free State, culminating in the 
flooding of the Mine, resulted in all mining 
operations being suspended as from October 
20, 1956. 


When the Mine was flooded, a number of 
men lost their lives in tragic circumstances. 
We feel most deeply for the bereaved and 
extend to them our sincerest sympathy. 


RIEBEECK GOLD MINING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The capital of the Company has been 
increased to £3,500,000 by way of a share 
issue. The Honourable the Minister of 
Mines has agreed to grant a Mining Lease 
to the Company and the lease formula will 


be ¥=1s— =. 
x 


Preparatory work for the sinking of a shaft 
has commenced. 


The twin haulage from No. 2 Shaft of 
the Loraine Gold Mines Limited which will 
accelerate development and which will initi- 
ally provide the second outlet had at the end 
of November reached a position approxi- 
mately 3,700 feet from the point where it will 
enter the Riebeeck property. 


VILLAGE MAIN REEF GOLD MINING 
COMPANY (1934) LIMITED 


The modifications to the reduction plant 
are nearing completion and these are expected 
to increase considerably the efficiency of the 
plant. 


Steady progress is being maintained in the 
reopening of the old workings in the vicinity 
of the Wolhuter East and Ferreira East 
inclines. 


Dividends aggregated: 20 per cent for the 
year ended June 30, 1956, being the same as 
the previous year. 


BASE METALS 


THE ASSOCIATED MANGANESE MINES 
OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


The net profit for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, before providing for taxation, 
was £799,514, out of which a 20 per cent 
Dividend was paid on the Ordinary Shares. 
An interim Ordinary Dividend of 20 per cent 
was paid in respect of the half-year ended 
June 30, 1956. The capacity of the Com- 
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CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. TEL: CHANCERY 4444 
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Performing such feats of courage as crossing Piccadilly 
in the rush hour by zebra, or if completely exasperated, 
by tight-rope, without betraying so much as a flicker of 
fear, shows the man with sang-froid. His secret ? No 
worries about the future. He has taken out a Life Assurance. 
The Legal & General make a point of regarding every 
Life Assurance policy as the very personal affair it should be. 
We are always ready to give sound advice on any type 


of insurance, for anything or anybody, whether it is for 





ee aa a ; a bicycle or a pension scheme for a staff of a thousand. 


LEGAL & GENERAL gz 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 











THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN BANK LTD. 





it seems there was an FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 





ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


Englishman, a Scotsman 


and an Australian 





The Englishman wanted to make a 
capital investment in Australian in- 


dustry. Naturally he wanted some 
sound market information. 





ait) 
AMS 








The Scotsman was thinking of ex- 
panding his business and opening an 
Australian branch. He wanted in- 
formation and a first-class banking 
service with offices on the spot. 


» / INDUSTRIAL 
BANK 


JAPAN 





The Australian, having an eye 
to business with the Scotsman 
and Englishman, wanted a Bank 
with a London Office. 


They all went to The English, Scottish and 
Australian Bank and got eractly what they 
wanted. So will you, if you have any business 
with Australia. 


HEAD OFFICE : 5, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c.3 
WEST END BRANCH: 8-12 Brook Street, W.1 


CHIEF AUSTRALIAN OFFICE : Collins Street, Melbourne Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
and 465 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia Overseas Olfice: 30 Broad Street, N.Y., N.Y. 
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ANGLO-TRANSVAAL CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


GOLD MINING EXPANSION CONTINUES REGARDLESS OF 
DISTURBED FINANCIAL MARKETS 


APPEAL TO LOCAL INVESTORS 


GROUP’S CONTINUED INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


The Twenty-third Annual General Meeting 
‘ the Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated Invest- 

nt Company Limited was held in Johan- 
nesburg on.Friday, December 7, 1956. 


Mr S. G. Menell, the Chairman of the 
Company, presided, and in his address to 
Members said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have much 
pleasure in welcoming you to the Twenty- 
third Annual General Meeting of the Com- 
and in submitting for your adoption 
the Directors’ Report and Accounts for the 
vear ended June 30, 1956. 


The Profit and Loss Account reflects net 
revenue for the year of £1,041,600 and a net 
profit of £920,600. The provision for taxa- 
tion amounted to £144,000 and an amount of 
£225,000 was written off investments, leaving 
1 balance transferred to the Appropriation 
Account of £551,600, which with £379,100 
brought in at the beginning of the year made 
: total of £930,700 available for appropriation. 


Dividends on the various classes of our 
Share Capital absorbed £516,300. The 
‘mount carried forward on the Appropriation 
Account at credit is £385,800. 


The total book value of investments in 
ibsidiary companies and other concerns 
mounts to £6.8 million, compared with 
{5.7 million for the previous year—an in- 
crease of £1.1 million due chiefly to the 
exercise of rights to take up shares in new 
vold mining companies. The market value of 
shares and interests in concerns other than 
ibsidiary companies was £4.8 million against 
a book value of £4.5 million, and the quoted 
nvestments in subsidiary companies had a 
market value of £2.1 million compared with 
the beok figure of £1.7 million. 

There was thus a surplus of £740,000 of 
market over book values, not taking into 
‘ccount the specific provision of £600,000, 


In the opinion of your Directors, the 
unquoted investments in subsidiary and other 
concerns are conservatively valued. 


The Reserve Fund of £3,500,000, together 
with the unappropriated profits of £385,800, 
totals £3,886,000, which is over £1 million 
in excess of the issued capital. : 


The accumulated revenue reserves of the 
subsidiary companies in the Group of which 
Anglo-Transvaal Industries Limited is the 
principal subsidiary, aggregate £1,753,000. 
Of this amount your Company’s proportion 
iS approximately £1] million. 


I will now deal with the Company’s princi- 
pal interests. 


nanny 
pany, 


GOLD 


RAND LEASES (VOGELSTRUISFONTEIN) 
GOLD MINING COMPANY LIMITED 


No. 1 Tertiary Shaft serving the eastern 
section of the mine below the 36th level was 


completed during the year, and crosscutting 
to the reef horizon has been commenced on 
all levels. 

Due to the small percentage payability dis- 
closed in the lower levels of the Main Reef 
Series in the western portion of the mine, 
development work in this area will be cur- 
tailed in order to concentrate on the zone 
served by No. 1 Tertiary Shaft. 

A programme of intensive sweeping and 
reclamation has been commenced in the upper 
levels of the mine. At present approximately 
2,000 tons per month are being obtained from 
this source. 


Dividends aggregated 74 per cent for the 
year ended June 30, 1956, as compared with 
10 per cent for the previous year. 


VIRGINIA ORANGE FREE STATE GOLD 
MINING COMPANY LIMITED 


Extensions to the reduction plant to pro- 
vide a milling capacity of 108,000 tons have 
been completed 

During November 1956, 95,000 tons were 
milled at a recovery grade of 5.04 dwt per 
ton, resulting in a working profit from gold 
including sundry revenue of £58,773. The 
working profit from acid production was 
£24,561, and from uranium production 
£150,000 (subject to adjustment). The total 
working profit for November from all opera- 
tions was £233,294. 


HARTEBEESTFONTEIN GOLD MINING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


In November, 1956, the milling rate was 
increased to 75,000 tons at a _ recovery 
grade of 9.90 dwt per ton, resulting in 
a working profit from the gold operation of 
£225,759. 

The Uranium Plant declared its first 
working profit of £138,000, for Novem- 
ber, 1956. 


The Company has recently embarked upon 
an expansion programme involving the 
expenditure of approximately £6 million over 
the next four-five years. In view of the 
Company’s high profit-earning capacity from 
gold and uranium, it is anticipated that it 
will be possible-to appropriate the necessary 
funds from profits to meet this capital 
expenditure programme and at the same time 
to make reasonable dividend distributions to 
Shareholders, 


In June the Company declared a maiden 
dividend of 10 per cent. 


MERRIESPRUIT (ORANGE FREE STATE) 
GOLD MINING COMPANY LIMITED 


During the year the Kennecott Copper 
Corporation of New York provided additional 
finance for the Merriespruit Gold Mine in 


the form of 3 per cent Registered Unsecured 
Loan Stock for 4,200,000 dollars. 


The production of gold (and of uranium- 
and pyrite-bearing concentrates for treatment 
at the Virginia Mine) was commenced in 
March, 1956, at a milling rate of 75,000 tons 
per month. 


Operations proceeded satisfactorily until a 
series of inrushes of water, unprecedented in 
the Orange Free State, culminating in the 
flooding of the Mine, resulted in all mining 
operations being suspended as from October 
20, 1956. 


When the Mine was flooded, a number of 
men lost their lives in tragic circumstances. 
We feel most deeply for the bereaved and 
extend to them our sincerest sympathy. 


RIEBEECK GOLD MINING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The capital of the Company has been 
increased to £3,500,000 by way of a share 
issue. The Honourable the Minister of 
Mines has agreed to grant a Mining Lease 
to the Company and the lease formula will 


be ¥=15— —- 
x 


Preparatory work for the sinking of a shaft 
has commenced. 


The twin haulage from No. 2 Shaft of 
the Loraine Gold Mines Limited which will 
accelerate development and which will initi- 
ally provide the second outlet had at the end 
of Nevember reached a position approxi- 
mately 3,700 feet from the point where it will 
enter the Riebeeck property. 


VILLAGE MAIN REEF GOLD MINING 
COMPANY (1934) LIMITED 


The modifications to the reduction plant 
are nearing completion and these are expected 
to increase considerably the efficiency of the 
plant. 


Steady progress is being maintained in the 
reopening of the old workings in the vicinity 
of the Wolhuter East and Ferreira East 
inclines, 


Dividends aggregated 20 per cent for the 
year ended June 30, 1956, being the same as 
the previous year. 


BASE METALS 


THE ASSOCIATED MANGANESE MINES 
OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


The net profit for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, before providing for taxation, 
was £799,514, out of which a 20 per cent 
Dividend was paid on the Ordinary Shares. 
An interim Ordinary Dividend of 20 per cent 
was paid in respect of the half-year ended 
June 30, 1956. The capacity of the Com- 
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pany to deliver ore to its Customers is still 
adversely affected by the continued rationing 
of railway trucks. 


CONSOLIDATED MURCHISON (TRANSVAAL) 
GOLDFIELDS AND DEVELOPMENI 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The demand for antimony continued to 
be satisfactory although there is growing 
competition from Chinese and Russian 
sources. Profits for the nine months ended 
September 30, 1956, amounted to £546,905 
before providing for taxation, as compared 
with £799,000 earned during the correspond- 
ing period in 1955. Dividends aggregated 
320 per cent for the year ended December 
31, 1955. An interim dividend of 100 per 
cent was paid in respect of the half-year 
ended June 30, 1956. 


COAL 


ANGLO-TRANSVAAL COLLIERIES 
LIMITED 


Total sales for the year ended June 30, 
1956, amounted to 1,124,893 tons of coal. 
The Dividend on the Ordinary Shares was 
15 per cent as compared with 124 per cent 
for the previous year. 


RHODESIAN MINERAL PROSPECTING 
INTERESTS 


During the year the Group became 
interested in various base metal prospects in 
the Central African Federation. To control 
these operations we have established the 
Anglovaal Rhodesian Exploration Company 
(Private) Limited, with its Headquarters in 
Salisbury. 


INDUSTRIAL 
ANGLO-TRANSVAAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


The main industrial interests of Anglo- 
Transvaal Industries Limited have shown a 
gratifying record of continued progress. 

The advantages of a rationalised distribu- 
tion of fish by South Atlantic Corporation 
Limited following upon the acquisition of 
National Trawling and Fishing Company 
Limited, manifested itself during the year 
and, in pursuance of the policy of delivering 
fish in better condition to inland distribution 
centres, new depots with modern cold storage 
equipment are being opened up at such 
centres. The profits for the year showed an 
increase over the previous year. 

At Consolidated Glass Works Limited 
further expansion took place during the year 
in the completion of the erection of the new 
factory at Belleville, Cape, which commenced 
production on July Ist this year. Unfortu- 
nately, the fire which occurred at the Talana 
factory caused a setback in production which, 
however, will be remedied early in 1957. 
The profit for the year exceeded the previous 
year’s profit. 


National Bolts and Rivets Limited had an 
increased turnover but experienced a drop in 
profits due to the fact that, to enable the 
Company to meet its requirements, it had to 
import large quantities of steel at higher 
prices than the price of local steel which was 
in short supply. Nevertheless, the dividend 
of 10 per cent was maintained. 


In the tobacco business of John Chapman 
Limited, a half interest was acquired by the 
Rembrandt Tobacco Corporation (S.A.) 
Limited. It is pleasing to note that the Com- 
pany’s turnover and profit were the highest 
on its record. 


Since the end of the financial year, Anglo- 
Transvaal Industries Limited has acquired a 
substantial interest in the business of Chas- 
say Brothers, makers of the well-known 
brand of Supersonic Radios. These products 
enjoy a high reputation in Southern Africa 
and in certain export markets. 


Anglo-Transvaal Industries paid an 
Ordinary Dividend of 11} per cent as 
compared with~10 per cent for the 
previous year. 

An industrial enterprise cannot stand still, 
and it is our policy to continue aiming at 
greater rationalisation of the industrial units 
so as to reduce the cost structure, and at the 
same time to increase their productivity by 
the use of new techniques. 


Last year I referred to the introduction of 
the undistributed profits tax and its effect on 
young industries and although this tax has 
not been abolished, amendments were intro- 
duced during the year which have alleviated 
the position. 


ANGLO-ALPHA CEMENT, LIMITED 


The policy of controlling the price of 
cement is adversely affecting the operation 
and financial arrangement of the cement 
industry to- such an extent that it is unable 
to set aside sufficient funds from its limited 
profits to build up reserves required by the 
industry to meet the increase in the demand 
without having to borrow funds for this 
purpose. 


In the case of Anglo-Alpha Cement, the 
Company was fortunate in being able to 
secure from overseas a large proportion of 
the additional funds which the Company 
required for its programme of modernisation 
and expansion to meet the Country’s increas- 
ing demand for cement. 

The 5 per cent dividend was the same as 
the previous year. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TORBANITE MINING 
AND REFINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


The arrangements which the Company 
effected with the assistance of the Govern- 
ment for the refining of imported crude oil, 
in conjunction with indigenous supplies, is 
working satisfactorily and the marketing of 
the Company’s petrol through the Sasol 
Marketing Company Limited is operating 
smoothly. The Company was able to record 
an improvement in the profits for the past 
financial year under these new arrangements 
as compared with the previous year’s figure. 


An Ordinary Dividend of 10 per cent was 


paid as compared with 7} per cent for the 
previous year. 


UNION LIME COMPANY, LIMITED 


In spite of the additional output made 
available by the installation of two further 
kilns during 1955, it was impossible to meet 
customers’ demands for lime and limestone 


due to the erratic and inadequate supply of 
railway trucks. 


The expansion programme is continuing 
but this capital expenditure will not yield 
results until the railways are able to supply 
adequate transport as promised. 

The issued capital was increased from 
£225,000 to £450,000 and a dividend of 15 
per cent on the increased capital was paid as 


compared with 20 per cent for the previous 
year. 


SOURCE OF CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


_ I will now refer to a few matters of general 
interest. 
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The recent launching of the Riebeeck Golq 
Mine, in spite of the present disturt: 
of the financial market, is yet another . 
of the faith that the Rand Mining 
have in the long-term prospects ot 
mining ventures. In this instance the 
writers, who are the Anglo-America 
poration, General Mining and | 
Corporation and our Group, proceed 
the basis that the development of the 
try’s Mining Industry is of paramou 
portance and should not wait on a 
in share market activity. 


tate 


This brings me to a problem whi 
been referred to frequently in recent 
and the solution of which is still the 
the rate of our economic development 
country. I refer tothe capital famine 


While savings in this country have 
creased enormously, and while the degree 
reinvestment of profits on the part of indu 
trial and commercial undertakings has als 
increased, if we are to maintain even a 
reasonable momentum of progress  suct 
internal capital formation must be supple 
mented for many years by capital intlow 
from overseas. 


Now, for a variety of reasons, capital is not 
coming into this country in the volume which 
is desirable. In the first place, the era of 
easy money which followed the postwar 
period has now passed. The creditor coun- 
tries are faced with strong internal demands 
for their public utility undertakings 
industries which are busily engaged in de 
veloping new techniques and products. Th 
welfare state policy has resulted in more 
more money being absorbed by public ex 
penditure, calling for higher taxation, and 
shrinkage of the amount of private mon 
available for investment. 


Finally, there are psychological 
which have operated against investment 
South Africa, partly as a result of igno: 
of our potentialities and our problems, an 
partly because certain aspects of our intern 
problems are unique enough to lx 
dramatised and given a _ disproportionate 
significance. 

As a country we can but continue to do 
all in our power to attract capital fron 
overseas. But we must face up to the hard 
sober fact that it is unlikely that the volume 
of the free flow of capital to which we have 
become accustomed in the past will be avail- 
able in the future. We will have to depend 
more On Our Own resources. 


It is unfortunate that at a time when 
are forced to depend upon our own resources 
there should be such a marked apathy on the 
part of South African investors to invest 
South African equities. 


With our country’s rapidly expanding 
economy and increased purchasing power the 
savings potentiality of our population 
continually growing. The extraordinary 
resilience of the Union’s cash position has 
been demonstrated of late when it is noted 
that there appear to be ample funds in both 
the hands of the banks and the building 
societies, whereas the reverse position was 
evidence as recently as last August. 


It is a matter of national importance ‘0 
channel a portion of these available fu 
into mining and industrial equities, and ¢\ 
effort should be made to bring this hom 
the average citizen. 


It is the function of private enterprise '° 
be enterprising, otherwise there is no re 
for its existence. It seems unfortunate 
the private investor appears to be unw!! 
to invest in that enterprise which is essen’ 
if the country is to continue to progress. © 
is often said that taking risks is not the f\ 
tion of the private investor, and that is \\ 
many prefer to keep their money at | 
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rates of interest in various forms of tradi- 
sonal safe investments, which, with the pro- 
gressive depreciation in the purchasing power 
of money results in their exposing themselves 
to the certainty of capital erosion, as against 
he opportunities of capital appreciation not- 
thstanding the uncertainties of equities. 
As long as private enterprise is accepted 
playing a necessary and important part 
the country’s advancement and prosperity 
withholding of capital for this purpose 
would be a disservice to the country as a 
vhole. 
All around us there are great projects which 
have been brought to fruition by private 


enterprise in this country and brought it 
wealth and prosperity, and in this we see 
tangible signs of risks well taken. In all 
aspects of our economy, risks have been 
taken by the public at large, and the 
public at large ‘have benefited from the 
results. 


The restoration of a commensurate pro- 
portion of private savings for the acquisition 
of equities will in the aggregate, re-establish 
the pattern of finance which in the past had 
started and maintained the turning of the 
wheels of mining, industry, and commerce, 
in which pattern the Stock Exchange has 
played an invaluable part in mobilising the 


INDIAN IRON & STEEL COMPANY 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


MR T. LESLIE MARTIN’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of The Indian 
Iron & Steel Company, Limited, was held 
on November 30th in Calcutta. 

Mr T. Leslie Martin, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: Last year I stated 
that it was extremely unlikely that the produc- 
tion and trading results of that year would 
be repeated and that the large increase in the 
revenue and consequent profits could only be 
regarded as a windfall. Happily, my 
prognostications have proved entirely wrong 
and very wide off the mark. From the Report 
and Accounts for the year 1955-1956 you will 
have seen that the results of the previous 
year have actually been exceeded. 


PRODUCTION 


The Company’s total production of 
7,06,986 tons of iron fell short of the figure 
of the previous year by less than 9,000 tons. 
The output, however, of your Burnpur Blast 
Furnaces which provide the hot iron for steel 
making fell from 5,17,899 tons to 4,73,172 
tons. This was due to the fact that No. 2 
Furnace was off production for periodical 
re-lining. The loss of production on this 
account, however, proved to be much less 
than had originally been envisaged as, by 
improved re-lining technique, the work was 
completed in a very much shorter period than 
on any previous occasion. 


With the change over of two of the Steel 
Melting Furnaces from Producer Gas Fuel 
to tar firing we were able, and are now in a 
position, to utilise a greater proportion of 
steel scrap in our furnaces than was formerly 
the case. As an offset to the inevitable drop 
in the availability of iron for steel making 
resulting from the closure and re-lining of 
No. 2 Blast Furnace, an intensive drive for 
the procurement of steel scrap from local 
sources was launched and carried out with 
such success that it was possible to make 
good the anticipated deficit and even to 
Surpass last year’s production tonnage of 
ingot steel by some three thousand tons. A 
further benefit was received by reason of the 
fact that the Rolling Mills were able to pro- 
duce a larger proportion of the output in the 
form of finished steel commanding a larger 
margin of profit than semi-finished steel such 
as billets, blooms and slabs. 


The production of iron from your Kulti 
Blast Furnace was 233,814 tons as against 
197,702 tons in 1954-55, since both Furnaces 
were in full production throughout the year. 
In addition to the benefit of the consequent 
increased availability in the sale of pig iron. 
full advantage was taken of a larger allotment 


of iron, sanctioned by Government, for use 
in the Kulti foundries. This enabled an 
increase in the production tonnage of Spun 
Pipes and General Castings of some sixteen 
thousand tons which, again, had a marked 
effect on the satisfactory trading for the year 
under review. 


PROFIT 


Taking these factors into account an 
increase in profits of some Rs. 70,00,000/- has 
been realised for the year. From this amount 
we ate required to set aside Rs, 29,47,838/- 
to a Special Fund to be utilised solely for 
the purpose of our expansion programme. 


As to the future, I can only say, in view 
of the excellent results for the year 1955-56, 
that desr te the many difficulties encountered 
your Bu.npur Works have worked to full 
capacity and that until this capacity is aug- 
mented by the extensions now in progress, 
which will gradually come into operation, no 
appreciable increase in output can justifiably 
be looked for. Also, it must be remembered 
that it is not unlikely we may have to con- 
tend with increasing difficulties in the opera- 
tion of the existing plant owing to the dis- 
organisation caused by the expansion works 
in progress. I would, therefore, ask you to 
bear this in mind when forecasting possible 
results over the next year or so. 


FINANCE 


The Accounts show the transfer of a sum 
of Rs. 7,00,000/- to General Development 
Reserve. You may feel some doubt on the 
necessity for such transfer, having regard to 
the very large amounts set aside on the other 
extensions reserves. I would, therefore, like 
to explain that the sum in question represents 
the approximate reduction in the normal 
taxation liability for the year by reason of 
the Development Rebate allowed by Govern- 
ment exempting from taxation 25 per cent of 
the cost of the new plant and machinery 
installed. 


The consideration underlying this conces- 
sion is that the saving in tax should be set 
aside for development purposes. We count 
to a large extent on the continuance of this 
rebate for financing both the 1953 and 1955 
extensions and it is very desirable that this 
position should be recognised by the imme- 
diate institution of a General Development 
Reserve as a separate item of the reserves. 


DIVIDENDS 


In view of the substantial increase in the 
amount of profits earned your Directors had 
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supply of capital needs for the country’s 


economic expansion. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it is my pleasuse to place 
on record the Board’s appreciation of the 
services rendered during the year by the 
Executives and Staff of your Company at the 
Head and London Offices. 


The Report and Accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1956, were then adopted, the 
retiring Director, Mr C. H. Leon, was re- 
elected and the Auditor’s remuneration for 
the year was fixed. 


naturally wished to mark the position by 
some increased distribution on the Ordinary 
share capital. Every endeavour was accord- 
ingly made to obtain the approval of Govern- 
ment to the admission of the shareholders 
to an increased participation in the profits, 
but Government have found themselves 
again unable to agree at this stage to an 
increase in the rate of dividend. Though 
the position is disappointing to us all and 
is one which your Directors greatly regret, 
as I advised you under similar circumstances 
last year, the orders of Government cannot 
be ignored nor their legality challenged 
without serious detriment to the interest of 
the Company. 


It is incumbent upon us, therefore, to 
accem the decision of the Government with 
good grace. To the extent that profits earned 
are retained in the business the finance of 
the expansion programme and the ultimate 
repayment of the loans that are being 
incurred is facilitated. Also, we may derive 
such consolation, as we may, for the present 
restriction of dividend from the assurance 
that has been given by Government in their 
letter dated September 22, 1956. It has been 
stated in that letter that the mobilisation of 
the available resources for the completion 
of the expansion programme is in the long 
term in the interests of the shareholders “ as 
ultimately they will have their full share of 
the increased profits.” 


FURTHER EXTENSIONS 


Particulars of the further expansion to an 
annual output capacity of 800,000 tons of 
saleable steel which, at the request of 
Government, has been agreed to, have been 
given in the Board’s Circular Letter of 
November 5, 1956. In my speech to you last 
year I explained that no decision as to the 
undertaking of this further expansion could 
be arrived at until the revised sales retention 
prices of steel to be operative as from 
April 1, 1955, had been notified by Govern- 
ment and we had thereby been enabled to 
forecast with some reasonable degree of 
accuracy the future financial position of the 
Company. 


The revised retention prices were com- 
municated to the Company in February, 
1956, and were fixed at a satisfactory level. 
The further expansion was, therefore, 
approved by your Board and the necessary 
financial negotiations for securing the finance 
to cover the cost put in hand. As you are 
aware, this programme provides mainly for 
an increase in the finishing mills capacity. 
It is scheduled for completion under 
normal conditions early in the second 
half of 1959. 


The above does not purport to be a report 
of the proceedings of the Annual General 
Meeting, a copy of which will be sent to 
shareholders in due course. 
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MITCHELLS & BUTLERS LIMITED 


LARGE MODERNISATION 


MR 


The Sixty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of the Ordinary Stockholders of Mitchells & 
Butlers Limited will be held at The White 
Horse, Birmingham, on Monday, December 
31, 1956. The following is an extract from 
the circulated statement of the Chairman, Mr 
Robert H. Butler : 


ACCOUNTS 


The Trading Profit for the year shows a 
very small decline on last year. This result 
your Directors consider satisfactory, in view 
of ever rising costs and a very bad summer 
which caused a slight falling off in Beer 
Sales. The Net Profit shows a larger decline 
which is due to higher rates of Profits Tax 
imposed in the Autumn and April Budgets. 
In fact, Taxation this year takes lls. 4d. in 
every £ of our Trading Profit. 


I referred last year to the injustice of the 
Profits Tax to Equity Holders, and this has 
been still further aggravated by the recent 
additional imposition ; but another taxation 
anomaly to which we, as very large owners 
of retail premises are subject is that there 
are no initial or wear and tear allowances tor 
these premises, such as there are for indus- 
trial buildings. 

The result of this, of course, is that instead 
of the cost of replacement being charged 
against profits over the years, more and more 
reserves have to be built up for this purpose 
and it is with this in mind that your Board 
are again retaining for use in the business, 
out of profits of the year, sums larger than 
the net dividend paid to Ordinary Stock- 
holders. 


As I mention later on, we have started on 
large programmes of building licensed houses 
and in modernising and improving the 
Brewery. In fact, during the year, we have 
spent some £500,000 on new licensed houses. 
It is very necessary therefore, to maintain a 
strong liquid cash position. 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 


The year’s trading can be divided into two 
periods. Until June sales showed an 
increase, the upward trend we had enjoyed 
during the previous financial year being well 
maintained. From that time onwards, how- 
ever, we suffered one of the most dismal 
summers of recent years, and it could hardly 
be expected that this would not affect beer 
sales as compared with last year, the chief 
sufferers being our larger On Licences and 
country type houses. Short time working 
and redundancy in the Midlands, which led 
to lower earnings for a large number of 
workers, and the increase in prices of bottled 
goods which we were compelled to make to 
help retailers meet the continuous rise in 
the cost of running licensed houses, also 
one their part in reversing the upward 
trend. 


I am pleased to say, however, that the 
resulting decréase in beer sales was not 
nearly so great as seemed likely at one time, 
and was in fact largely offset by the pleasing 
increase in our Wines and Spirits sales, which 
constitute an all-time record. 


The demand for our Spirits, and in par- 
ticular for our famous Dumbarton Whisky, 


PROGRAMME 


AND BUILDING 


ROBERT H. BUTLER’S STATEMENT 


continues to increase. It is a testimony to 
our policy of maintaining the highest pos- 
sible standard of age and quality, a standard 
which is unsurpassed anywhere in the 
country. 

The increasing demand for our Wines is 
another pleasing feature of last year’s opera- 
tions. Personal visits to the Wine producing 
countries, expert purchasing, and careful 
supervision right through to the consumer 
enable us not only to maintain the highest 
standards, but to ensure-a price at which our 
customers know they are receiving good 
value for their money. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN BREWERY 


We are ever conscious of the fact that in 
order to maintain the high standard of our 
beer we have to be constantly studying the 
latest developments in plant and equipment 
and planning methods, and as a result of the 
experience gained on the Continent and in 
America we have been enabled to incorporate 
in the reconstruction which is now taking 
place in our Fermenting Block the most 
recent developments in brewing practice. We 
are also modernising our Power Station and 
when this work has been carried out it will 
effectively help the labour situation and lower 
the costs of production. 


BUILDING PROGRAMME 


This year we have embarked on an exten- 
sive building programme and altogether we 
shall have completed more new fully licensed 
premises than in any comparable period pre- 
viously in the history of the Company. 
Fifteen will have been opened during the 
course of this year. I should like to make 
it clear, however, that the trade of these new 
houses is not all new barrelage in spite of the 
tremendous Capital Expenditure involved. 
For the most part it replaces the trade of 
houses which have been closed under re- 
development schemes, etc. 


These new houses, which are most attrac- 
tive, have been well received by our 
customers and are already established social 
centres, From the trading results so far 
achieved, which have been most gratifying, 
there is little doubt that the provision of 
these facilities has fulfilled a much needed 
requirement in each of the districts con- 
cerned. They are in and around Birming- 
ham and its neighbouring towns, and 
Nottingham, Leicester and Derby. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


We have recently purchased “ The Raven ” 
and “The Exchange Vaults,” two fully- 
licensed houses at Ludlow, where we were 
previously not represented. 


Further afield, our interests in North Wales 
have been extended by the recent acquisition 
of the Morville Hotel at Rhyl, which we feel 
will prove a valuable asset to the Company. 
In addition to its residential facilities it will 
provide the opportunity for our many friends 
to obtain their favourite beverage when visit- 
ing this popular holiday resort. 


In Llandudno, our licensed house “ The 
Parade,” which we acquired in 1954, has now 


been modernised and brought up to the ; 
dard we aim at in our houses. 


In the Free Trade competition has b. 
steadily increasing during recent years 
shows no signs of abating, However, we a: 
well organised to meet it. Our beers ¢: 

a growing popularity in an ever widen 
area and to meet this demand and to provi 
the service for which we are so well known 
we have established depots in appropriat: 
areas. 

Our Export Pale Ale has been a great {1\ 
ourite with the public for many years, and 
our customers tell us that our Mild Ale h 
never been better, 


BEER PRICES 


Prices of our draught beers, in common 
with those of the majority of Midland 
brewers, have not been increased since 195], 
although in most parts of the country brewers 
found it necessary to increase their prices 
earlier in the year. 


The Government rightly include beer in 
their Cost-of-Living index, and we feel tha: 
Midland brewers have performed a pub: 
service by keeping prices of their draugh: 
beer down in the face of difficulties. I: 1s 
our intention to hold the present prices 4 
long as possible, but this cannot be dom 
indefinitely if costs continue to rise. As an 
example of the magnitude of this problem 
increased costs in our Managed Hou 
during the past year of Wages, Fuel, 
Electricity, Rates and additional purchase 
tax on a variety of goods, amount to about 
£200,000. 


Added to these still rising costs, taxat 
on beer still remains at a level which is {1 
too high, and I hope in the interest of 
concerned the Chancellor may one day he 
our appeals to him for relief. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH ANSELLS 


In my last Annual Statement I referred | 
the discussions taking place between th 
Boards of your Company and of Mess: 
Ansells Brewery Limited. These discussion 
were carried out on a very friendly bas: 
but while they proved useful to some exten! 
no arrangement to the mutual advantage o! 
the two Companies was found by the respe: 
tive Boards to be possible and an appropria 
announcement was made through the Press 
Such discussions then ceased and no resum| 
tion is envisaged by your Board in an) 
form. 


OIL SUPPLY RESTRICTION AND 
PETROL RATIONING 


As we go to Press the Suez crisis is 
from being resolved, and the resulting di! 
culties which will be created by the fuel « 
and petrol shortages naturally give cause ! 
grave concern. We are, however, taking ac! 
steps to minimise the effect of these shorts 
and we are hopeful that production wil! 
fully maintained. 


On the delivery side some reorganis. 
will be necessary and we shall be compe! 
to ask for the co-operation and the good 
of our many customers in any steps we ! 
to take to meet our difficulties. 
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GLAXO LABORATORIES 


SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN VOLUME OF SALES 


PRODUCTION OF POLIO VACCINE ESTABLISHED 


SIR HARRY JEPHCOTT’S TRIBUTE TO STOCKHOLDERS 


AND 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Glaxo Laboratories Limited was held on 
December 10th in London. Sir Harry 
Jephcott, MSc, FRIC, FPS, the chairman, 
presided. 


The following is an extract from his review, 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended June 30, 
1956: 

The provision of facilities for the con- 
tinued expansion of the Company’s business, 
both at home and overseas, has necessitated 
further investment in fixed assets of some 
£800,000 during the year at home and 
£500,000 overseas, all of which has been 
found from the undistributed profits of 
previous years. As a result, the issued capital 
is again unrepresentative of the capital 
invested, and it is proposed to capitalise 
£1,592,700 of the Capital Reserves and to 
issue to stockholders one additional 10s. 
Share for every two 10s. units of Ordinary 
Stock held. The consent of the Capital Issues 
Committee has been received. 


At the same time, opportunity is being 
taken to eliminate the formal structure of Is 
Ordinary Shares transferable in 10s. units, 
and to make the Ordinary Share unit one of 
10s. converted to stock. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


The results for the year were somewhat 
more favourable than might have been 
expected from the Half-Yearly Statement. In 
part this was due to some improvement in 
prices but more substantially to an increase in 
the volume of business during the second half 
of the year. In the finality, the turnover of 
the Company and its oversea subsidiaries 
showed an increase of more than 10 per cent 
over the preceding year. The net profits 
before tax did not, however, improve to an 
equal extent, 


At home our turnover showed a satisfac- 
tory increase, both in volume and value. In 
some export markets conditions continue 
highly competitive and, although the volume 
of our direct exports increased, the value 
only equalled the preceding year. 


On the other hand, our oversea subsidiary 
Companies contributed substantially to an 
overall increase in sales, With their manu- 
facturing facilities these Companies are well 
placed to take advantage of the rising demand 
for the Company’s products. We are now 
beginning to reap the fruits of the efforts 
and large investments we have made in 
developing these Companies. 


With one exception, all the subsidiaries 
have shown a satisfactory net profit this year 
and their remittances to the parent Company 
have increased significantly. The increase in 
mcome from our oversea subsidiary Com- 
panies has not been secured to the detriment 
of the subsidiaries themselves. We recognise 
the need to strengthen these Companies, and 
Profits have been\retained in their Accounts 
this year to three times the extent of the 
Previous year. 


These favourable results have been 
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achieved in markets which, although develop- 
ing, are not without problems of their 
own. Inflationary conditions, leading to 
continuously rising local costs as well 
as to exchange shortages and difficulties 
of securing imported supplies, often 
enormously complicate the planning of future 
production. 


In some countries, efforts to repress infla- 
tion by price control add to the complications. 
The challenge of competition must always be 
faced but, here again, the difficulties have 
increased as our products have had to com- 
pete, not only with surplus production from 
other countries but frequently also with the 
subsidised production of Government-spon- 
sored local enterprises. 


EXPANDING FACILITIES 
OVERSEAS 


In spite of all the difficulties and uncer- 
tainties that oversea trading presents, which, 
indeed, have made us resolve further to 
strengthen our Exchange Reserve by the allo- 
cation of £100,000, the Board remains con- 
vinced that the development of our oversea 
interests is a wise policy. It has been 
strengthened in its view by the results for 
the past year. 


Further developments are in contemplation 
or in hand at our subsidiary Companies in 
the Argentine, India, Pakistan, New Zealand, 
Italy and elsewhere. In some instances we 
may need to provide additional capital both 
for fixed assets and to finance increasing 
business. 


We are well satisfied with the progress we 
are making in oversea markets. This is best 
exemplified by the fact that no less than two- 
thirds of the Company’s consolidated turnover 
is in oversea markets. 


Our recently acquired subsidiary—The 
Murphy Chemical Company, Limited—had a 
satisfactory year, during which progress was 
made both in turnover and in profitability. 
Its technical staff is now working in close 
collaboration with that of the parent Company 
and, in due course, the full benefits of co- 
operation will be secured to our mutual 
advantage. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


During the past two or three years the 
Company has undertaken development tasks 
of very considerable magnitude. Notable 
amongst these have been the production of 
the poliomyelitis vaccine, and a new synthesis 
of cortisone. 


A considerable quantity of poliomyelitis 
vaccine has been produced answering the 
exacting standards set by the Ministry of 
Health and the Medical Research Council, 
and very many doses have been administered 
with advantage and without ill-effect. Great 
credit is due to the staff of our virus unit for 
the excellence of their work. 


Cortisone and other closely related sub- 
stances are now being manufactured upon a 
substantial scale, although not to the full 
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extent necessary to meet our requirements. 
Production is being expanded as rapidly as 
increased supplies of raw material become 
available. Here again I wish to express my 
warm appreciation of the efforts of our staff 
engaged upon this project. An outstanding 
piece of research has been developed into 
a process that has proved to. be 
economic and is being operated on a com- 
mercial scale. 


The Company has entered into an agree- 
ment under which it will manufacture syn- 
thetic vitamin A upon a large scale. Con- 
struction of the plant is well advanced and 
supplies are expected to be available towards 
the end of our financial year. 


FACTORS FOR 
PROGRESS 


The good results of the past year have not 
been achieved without great efforts and have 
been due to three factors: the consistent sup- 
port by the stockholders of the Board’s policy 
of ploughing back into the business a large 
proportion of the annual profits ; the intro- 
duction of new processes, and the general 
expansion of our activities, which this policy 
has made possible ; and, above all the loyalty 
and zeal of all grades of the staff at home 
and overseas. So long as we can continue to 
enjoy these advantages we may look forward 
with reasonable confidence, whatever the 
difficulties ahead. 


The report and accounts were adopted and, 
at the subsequent extraordinary general meet- 
ing, resolutions were passed for the reorgani- 
sation of the Share Capital of the Company, 
the capitalisation of reserves and scrip issue, 
and the amendment of the Articles of Asso- 
ciation. 





HERRBURGER BROOKS 
LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Pianoforte Actions, 
Keys, etc.) 


CONTINUED SATISFACTORY 
PROGRESS 


The thirty-sixth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Herrburger Brooks Limited was 
held on December 12th in London, Sir Louis 
Sterling (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: During the year under 
review the business of the Company con- 
tinued satisfactorily. There was a slight 
reduction in the requirements of the Home 
Piano Manufacturing Trade which is still 
largely concerned with export. The volume 
of direct export sales of the Company to 
overseas markets was more than fully main- 
tained while new business was obtained by 
production and sale of articles for kindred 
types of trades with the result that as a whole 
there was a considerable increase in the 
year’s earnings. 


At the beginning of the current year busi- 
ness showed a reduction but now appears to 
be regaining a satisfactory level. Costs of 
Labour and Material, however, continue to 
rise and although a steady demand for Pianos 
still exists almost the world over there is a 
general resistance to price increases, If, 
however, these matters can be controlled 
the Directors view the future’ with 
confidence. 

Last year reference was made to a pro- 
posal to raise approximately £50,000 by a 
“rights issue,” but the Directors decided to 
defer the matter until conditions improve. 


The report was adopted. 
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DEBENHAMS LIMITED 


POLICY OF EXPANSION 


MR J. BEDFORD ON PROVISION OF FURTHER FINANCE 


The annual general meeting of Debenhams 
Limited was held on December llth in 
London, Mr J. Bedford, OBE (Chairman and 
Managing Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Consolidated Trading Profit for the 
year ended July 31, 1956, amounts to 
{5,244,379 which shows an increase of 
£219,248 over the figure for last year. After 
deducting interest and depreciation charges, 
together with £14,787, against £112,443, in 
respect of unearned profit on Hire Purchase 
Debtors, the Net Profit before taxation is 
£4,622,988, an increase of £256,931. The 
reduction in the provision for unearned profit 
on Hire Purchase Debtors arises from the 
fact that this provision was created for the 
first time last year. 


The major part of the increase in net profit 
has been absorbed by a higher charge for 
taxation which totals £2,620,819 against 
£2,473,929 last year; profits tax itself requires 
£643,070 against £554,909. Nearly £500,000 
of the total charge for profits tax arises 
through distributions ; approximately 
£160,000 of this amount represents tax at the 
distributive rate on dividends paid to Pre- 
ference Shareholders of the Parent Company 
and Subsidiary Companies. Even now the 
full effect of the increased rates has not been 
felt because they were introduced in October, 
1955, during the year under review. I do 
not wish to give the impression that I am 
unmindful of the difficulties facing the 
Government in their efforts to combat in- 
flation and consumer spending. I must, 
however, protest most strongly against the 
heightening and continuance of a tax which, 
both within and outside business circles, is 
regarded as a bad tax and which is borne 
entirely by the Ordinary Shareholders, thus 
hitting risk capital upon which industry and 
commerce depend. 

The Net Profit available for appropriation 
by the Parent Company is £1,175,833. The 
Directors recommend that, after payment of 
the Preference Dividends, the same alloca- 
tions be made as last year, namely, £150,000 
be transferred to General Reserve and a Final 
Dividend of 2s. per share (making 2s. 9d. for 
the year) be paid on the Ordinary Shares. 
The balance carried forward to the next 
account is increased by £17,283. 


The Directors are fully conscious of the 
need for care in the financial field during 
these difficult days and every project involv- 
ing cash expenditure is subjected to detailed 
investigation, but I am sure you will agree 
that no business can afford to stand still in 
these highly competitive times. By exercising 
the strictest control, it has been possible to 
delay so far a major financing operation ; 
however, I should mention that Treasury per- 
mission is still in being regarding the five 
million pound Debenture Stock Issue which 
was postponed because of the sharp increase 
in money rates in February 1955. 


Notwithstanding the continuing restrictions 
on credit in the money market, it is the inten- 
tion to expand our Group of businesses into 
towns where we are not represented and to 
broaden even further the base of the Group 
as Opportunities occur. As the share capital 
of the Parent Company is at present fully 
issued, the Directors consider ious it would 
be in the best interests of the shareholders 


to increase the Authorised Capital so that in 
the event of the Company deciding to acquire 
additional businesses and to implement the 
purchase of such businesses by the exchange 
of shares, unissued shares would be available. 
An Extraordinary Resolution will accordingly 
be proposed at the Annual General Meeting 
for the purpose of increasing the Authorised 
Capital by the creation of an additional 
5 million Ordinary Shares of 10s. each. 
Advantage is to be taken at the same meeting 
of proposing, by Special Resolution, -alter- 
ations to certain Articles of Association of 
the Company. 


TRADING 


We are the only large Group of Depart- 
mental Stores with such a high proportion 
of its businesses in the luxury and middle 
class trade. The shifting pattern of income 
groups has resulted in the largest proportion 
of the spending power of the public being 
transferred to the weekly wage earners. This 
trend has naturally benefited our popular 
stores, the results of which compare favour- 
ably with their competitors. During the last 
few years we have built up a Central Buying 
Organisation that has enabled our popular 
stores to compete with the chain store busi- 
nesses and it is our policy to expand this side 
of our business and also to enter the chain 
store field when a suitable group can be 
acquired. 


REVALUATION OF PROPERTIES 


We have instructed Messrs Hillier, Parker, 
May & Rowden and Messrs Healey & Baker 
to carry out a revaluation of the properties 
in the Group in order that we may review 
our insurances and re-assess whether the 
assets of the Group are being used to the 
best advantage. If any of our businesses are 
found wanting in this latter respect, energetic 
steps will be taken to remedy the matter, 


RATING ASSESSMENTS 


You will remember that in the report last 
year your attention was drawn to the 
increased charge for rates which the Com- 
pany would have to bear as a result of the 
new rating assessments; these came into 
force in April last. The forebodings on this 
head have, in the event, been proved correct, 
the rateable value of the Group having been 
increased by £564,000. On the existing rate 
poundage, which experience shows will 
surely tend to rise, but which for the moment 
has mitigated to some extent the effects of 
these new assessments, the additional rate 
cost to the Company for the current year will 
be no less than £290,000. 


The present turmoil of world affairs, the 
continued rise in expenses, render the task of 
forecasting the future almost impossible but 
I am glad to say that our turnover this year 
shows a satisfactory increase. As our new 
stores come into trading, so will our position 
improve, and to that extent the immediate 


future can be viewed with reasonable con- 
fidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed increase of capital and amend- 


ments to the Company’s Articles of Associa- 
tion were approved. 
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HECHT, LEVIS & KAHN 


(Merchants in Raw Rubber ani 
* Other Commodities) 


EXCEPTIONALLY FAVOURABL! 
TRADING CONDITIONS 


The thirty-first annual general meetin. |f 
Hecht, Levis & Kahn Limited was held in 
December 10th in London, Mr Jame, 5 
Saxby (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir 
lated statement: : 


Trading conditions in the year under review 
were exceptionally favourable, and this \s 
reflected in the results. Your Board, there 
fore, considered it right to propose not only 
a final dividend of 10 per cent which, toge: 
with the interim dividend, gives the same (0 \! 
as last year, but also a bonus of 10 per cent 


For a group such as ours, with associations 
in many parts of the world, results must 
depend in part on the degree of co-operition 
between members of the group. During the 
year under review we had numerous meetinis 
with the management of our overseas a550- 
ciated companies, both by visits from them 
to London and from London overseas. 


As in past years, our Paris friends, 
SAFIC Alcan & Cie., have been most success 
ful. Our new subsidiary in Singapore, the 
Fred Waterhouse Co. Ltd., had a success/ul 
year, and in view of this we are strengthened 
in our belief that the acquisition of this manu- 
facturing business will be of continuing value 
to us in the changing conditions of rubbe: 
trading. Our older subsidiary in Malaya ind 
Singapore, Anglo-French & Bendixsens [1 , 
also had a good year and showed consider :\lc 
initiative in developing new outlets. 


Our other subsidiaries in Amsterdam, in 
Antwerp, in Bremen, in Hongkong and in 
Saigon have continued to work closely 
us and to make their contribution to the b 
ness of the group. 


Our relationship with the Rubber Cor 
poration of America is developing ahd 
are sure we shall reap mutual benefit from | 


CURRENT PROSPECTS 


Conditions during the last six months hiv: 
been particularly difficult and distur! 
The credit squeeze, the general increase io 
interest rates, and the falling-off of car 
both here and in the United States, wou! 
any case have hampered us. But the violeit 
swings induced by political events in th 
Middle East have been a great disturbince 
We shall continue to use our utmost 
deavours to combat these difficult condition: 


Meanwhile we have been developing 
plans for strengthening the operations o! | 
group. Your Board have come to the 
clusion that it would be advantageous 
separate in the London organisation 
function of watching over the general strate. 
of the group as a whole and that of «0 
ducting the day-to-day trading operations "' 
London. We have, therefore, decided to «' 
up a new subsidiary which will take © <* 
these day-to-day operations, leaving 
parent company, Hecht, Levis & Ki 
Limited, to act mainly as a co-ordinator * 
trading operations, finance and perso! 
policy. 


We have also decided on a change in po Y 
relating to interim dividends. We inten ° 
future to recommend only one annual | 
dend when the results of the group !" ! 
whole year are known and when divid- 5 
have been declared by the subsidiaries. 


The report was adopted. 
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AIRE WOOL COMPANY 


(Woolcombers and Topmakers) 


LORD BARNBY’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
Aire Wool Company Limited was held 
December 12th at Shipley, Yorkshire, 
Colonel Lord Barnby, CMG, CBE, MVO, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to July 31, 1956. 


YEAR UNDER REVIEW 


From the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Acccunt it will be seen that the Group profit 
for the year before Taxation was £190,860 
compared with £204,104 last year. In keep- 
ing with many other Yorkshire wool textile 
concerns, the year’s operations have been 
carried out under very difficult trading con- 
ditions. Each succeeding wool trading year 
certainly incorporates unpredictable price 
movements. Each result must depend con- 
siderably on the closing date. 


In our case the Trading year reviewed had 
to bear much of the brunt of a steep decline 
in 1955 yet closed just before bringing in any 
advantage from a sharp advance in 1956. 
Such movements, of course, iron themselves 
out over the two year operation. I would 
here mention that for accountancy reasons 
consideration is being given to a change of 
date for our Trading year end. 


The early part of the trading year received 
the impact of much pressure from bearish 
“forward ” wool offerings from origin. This 
contributed to a widespread state of mind 
receptive to expectation of a lower level of 
values. This outlook evidently extended 
down the line into the retail sphere. A pro- 
gressive running down of stocks presumably 
occurred. Buying this Autumn to rebuild 
these depleted stocks of merchandise gathered 
momentum as raw wool values began to rise, 
This has naturally carried commitments from 
top to cloth many weeks forward. So it can 
be said, as this is written, that continuing 
machinery activity is promising. 

It was a year of high activity in the 
Worsted section in general, Home and Export 
trade both contributing handsomely in 
volume. Export of Tops in particular attained 
a high figure. Our own turnover was again 
a record high in volume but profitability was 
disappointing. 


DIVIDEND 


Since my last Statement, the Rights Issue, 
then foreshadowed, was completed. This 
added £152,988 to our liquid resources. From 
your Directors’ Report, it will be seen that 
a final payment of 12} per cent less Tax on 
the Ordinary Stock is again recommended 
making a total of 25 per cent less Tax for 
the year thus maintaining our former rate of 
Dividend on this increased Capital. 


SOUTH AFRICAN INTERESTS 


Our South African Associated concern has 
enjoyed high activity and its profits have been 
satisfactory. South African combed tops 
have now achieved wide acceptance. We feel 
this venture is fully proving its justification 
and consider its prospects encouraging. 


WOOL POSITION 


World Export Trade in Tops for 1955 was 
reported as 175 million Ib. Report for the 
first quarter of 1956 indicates an annual basis 


of 192 million lb. Of this total 82 million Ib 
was contributed by the UK, or 43 per cent. 
It seems debatable whether proposals for the 
UK to join a Free European Customs Union 
would be advantageous to us. We in UK 
currently enjoy—at around 12d. per Ib for 


merino Tops—a relatively high Import 
Tariff 
Taking a broader survey, machinery 


activity in the Worsted Industry has now for 
several years happily remained high. But 
examination of available statistics seems to 
indicate that while world wool production 
progressively increases, we in the UK are 
barely maintaining our usual proportion of 
the world wool Clip ; also we do not appear 
to be increasing our percentage of the total. 
UK installed machinery has probably been 
little increased in capacity. 


As long as Exports of semi-manufactures 
continue, UK machinery activity, and there- 
fore, employment, should remain high. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


The future course of wool values must in 
the tangled state of International Affairs con- 
tinue to be largely influenced by monetary 
controls and movements. Under any ten- 
dency to inflation in any country wool is one 
of the most convenient “ counters ” for defen- 
sive action. Such demand is outside normal 
calculable demand against supply. 


I have already referred to poor profit- 
ability of recent past (apart from luck in bold 
anticipation of price movements either way 
which we regard as apart from conventional 
routine). At current wool values and high 
money rates, reasonable calculated margins 
are essential to provide a cushion for unpre- 
dictable future movements, as well as a mini- 
mum current return on invested capital and 
written down equipment value. 


It seems reasonable to suppose that in more 
and more countries under the world in- 
fluences towards Nationalism there will con- 
tinue a tendency to instal their own produc- 
tive machinery. Freight rate increases may 
well increase the export of Tops from 
Australia. 


Japan’s supply of sterling can probably 
continue to be influenced by dollar earnings 
in supplement of sterling. Her wool-buying 
capacity must remain a factor to be followed. 


Any review of prospects for a commodity 
of world wide use and mobility like raw 
wool would be incomplete without reference 
to the USA. Total consumer income there 
is reported as running around {£660 per 
capita against £310 in UK. The population 
is increasing by nearly three million per 
annum, i.e., a gain of say between 40 and 45 
million persons since 1939. Such tremendous 
income might at any time under the stimulus 
of fashion changes havé a powerful impact 
on wool demand and on prices. 

At time of writing our Order Books are 
satisfactory so we have promise of continuing 
good activity. 


MANAGEMENT AND PERSONNEL 


It remains for me on behalf of the Board 
to convey our thanks to every member of our 
organisation for their efforts during the year ; 
in particular I would thank our Managing 
Director, Mr R. P. Pitcher, for his enthusias- 
tic and untiring services. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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DICTOGRAPH 
TELEPHONES 


COMPANY’S UNIQUE REPUTATION 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Dictograph Telephones Limited was held on 
December 13th in London. 


In his circulated address, the Chairman, 
Mr Philip V. Summer, states: The net profit 
of the Group, after taxation of £99,615, 
amounts to £96,440 (last year £79,777). After 
writing down the value of goodwill from 
£50,000 to £1 Group Reserves now stand at 
£379,758 (last year £339,298). 

Today your Company has rental agree- 
ments which contract to yield more than 
£2 million and an annual income from rental 
and maintenance contracts in excess of 
£400,000. Thus, if anything other than a 
nominal figure for goodwill is shown, it 
should be very much higher than the original 
cost of £90,004. I said seven years ago “ the 
intrinsic value of goodwill was higher than at 
any time in the Company’s history,” and 
this is much more so today. 


The Company’s reputation is unique in the 
intercommunication telephone field and its 
products are as popular as ever. In addition 
to the Dictograph Loudspeaking Telephone 
System, we have installed a further number 
of Automatic Switchboards in connection 
with our Dictomatic System. Our “ Sound 
and Time” Department has also attained a 
new sales record for Staff Location Systems, 
Clock and Time Recorder Systems. 


Grampian Reproducers Limited, as forecast 
last year, has made a substantial contribution 
to Group profits. The report was adopted 
and a final dividend of 10 per cent, making 
20 per cent for the year, was approved. 


ANTOFAGASTA (CHILD & 
BOLIVIA RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED RECEIPTS 





The sixty-eighth annual general meeting 
of this company was held on December 11th 
in London, Mr H. C. Drayton, chairman, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The net receipts from the operation of our 
railways and- waterworks in 1955 were 
£682,802, an increase of £14,172 compared 
with 1954. After adding other income, ex- 
change differences and {£297,517 brought 
forward from 1954, and deducting fixed 
charges, appropriations for provisions and 
reserves and the 5 per cent Cumulative Pre- 
ference dividends there is a credit balance of 
£943,872 after taking into account a dividend 
of £876,000 (£677,028 after taxation) 
received from the Bolivia Railway Company 
early in 1956 and accrued in our 1955 
accounts. The Bolivian Government also 
received the pro rata proportion to which its 
27 per cent Common Stockholding entitled it. 

These payments were made largely out of 
funds which became available as a result of 
the settlement of United States income tax. 


The appropriations in our Net Revenue 
Account for 1955 include three-and-a-half 
years’ dividends on the Cumulative Preference 
Stock. This brought payments up to date 
at December 31, 1955. We have also paid 
the dividend for the first half year of 1956. 
The Board recommend a dividend of 4 per 
cent (less income tax) on the Consolidated 
Ordinary Stock—the first since 1930. The 
report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE WALMSLEY (BURY) 
GROUP 


(Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper 
Making Machinery and Equipment) 


POLICY OF BALANCED EXPANSION 
CONTINUED 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Walmsley (Bury) Group Limited was 
held on December 7th at Bury. 


Mr Alan Green, MP (the chairman), pre- 
sided and in the course of his speech said: 


The consolidated profit for the year is 
£632,232, as compared with last year’s figure 
of £579,421. After charging taxation, the 
profit becomes £287,168 against £271,849 for 
the previous year. The profit attributable to 
outside shareholders in the subsidiary com- 
panies is £2,051, leaving a profit of £285,117 
for the members of The Walmsley (Bury) 
Group Limited. Of this, £12,856 has been 
set aside to Pensions Reserves, leaving 
£272,261. 


We are proposing, for your consideration, 
a final dividend of 20 per cent on the 
Ordinary Share Capital; this, with the 
interim of 5 per cent, makes a total for the 
year of 25 per cent less tax. 


The liquid cash position is satisfactory. 
Total assets exceed current liabilities by 
£2,595,375, this being the Balance Sheet 
figure of the capital employed. 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 


There has been a substantial increase in 
the volume of work reaching, or on its way 
to, our customers. This increase is largely 
the product of our continuing policy of 
balanced expansion allied to a determination 
to keep the works well equipped, well main- 
tained and ratidnally used and partly the 
fruit of selective sub-contracting. 


The expansion in profits has not been as 
great as the expansion in turnover. I think 
you will agree that this, to some extent, is 
a natura] result of the increase in sub-con- 
tracting. It also draws attention to the real 
need to restrain cost increases in this country. 
Increases in costs without a corresponding 
increase in the efficiency of the product must 
steadily reduce our ability to be competitive 
in world markets. 

Last year I referred to the difficulties— 
principally shortage of skilled workers of all 
kinds—which prevented the speeding up of 
a contract which looked like being delayed. 
Those difficulties have continued, and so long 
as they do continue they will act as a power- 
ful brake upon the deployment of the 
resources of the Group. It was in these cir- 
cumstances that we were particularly attracted 
to the possibilities of co-operation with 
Millspaugh Limited, following that com- 
pany’s acquisition by Hadfields. We have 
placed very substantial orders with Mills- 
paugh, and our good relationship continues 
with them on the basis of supplier and 
customer. 


Since the end of the financial year work 
has progressed steadily upon our established 
orders. The flow of enquiries has continued 
to be heavy, costs have been reasonably 
stable, and our liquid position has remained 
satisfactory. There can, however, be no doubt 
that competition at home and abroad is 
strong. If enterprise in this country is over- 
taxed, or if costs at home rise faster than 
costs abroad, then we shail lose ground in 
those export markets which we believe are 
necessary to our stability. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


W. & J. LAWLEY 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
W. & J. Lawley Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 12th in Birmingham, Mr H,. J. Gaunt 
(Chairman and Joint Managing Director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated address: 

The Trading Profit amounts to £97,094 
compared with £68,852 in the previous year. 
The Parent Company achieved a_ record 
turnover and satisfactory profits during the 
year in spite of a hardening of profit margins. 
In this year’s Profit is included 7 months’ 
profits of the wholly owned Subsidiary Com- 
pany. E. Partridge & Company (Old Hill) 

imited, which was acquired on January 2, 
1956. The Subsidiary Company is doing an 
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at a higher rate than at the time 4f the 
acquisition a year ago. 

Out of the Consolidated Net | 
£79,986 Taxation requires £46,30) ng 
£33,683. The proposed Dividend | SQ 
the allocations to Reserve by the | n 
panies total £15,000 and there 1 nall 
increase in the carry forward. 

The Directors propose a Dividen! of 
25 per cent less tax, the same.) Revenue 
Reserves and Surplus total £118,495 com 
pared with the Company’s Issued Capit! of 
£120,000 and the excess of current 4s; 
over current liabilities is £107,651. 


Although we look forward to the future 
with confidence it is however very difficul: to 
give any firm forecast of future prospects 
owing to the present complex situation 


LS 


increasing trade and its profits are running 


The report was adopted. 








Company Meeting 


ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES 


(‘His Master's Voice ’’—Columbia— Marconiphone, etc.) 


Mr. J. F. Lockwood emphasises that Britain owes 
her T/V Leadership to EMI 





at the EMI 25th Annual General Meeting held in London on December 13th 
Mr. J. F. Lockwood described how, in 1931, foreseeing the failure cf Baird's 
mechanical T/V system, EMI commenced work on electronic high definition Television. 
For T/V cameras they developed the Emitron tube and for the receivers a revolutionary 
type of hard cathode ray tube with electron focusing : this gave birth to the present 
large cathode ray tube industry. By 1936 a complete electronic Television system 
was installed for the BBC, giving Britain a public T/V service years ahead of any 
other country. The EMI 405 line system still remains the British standard. The Bi 
use EMI cameras for their outstanding dramatic productions where high quulity 
pictures are essential. EMI also supply the BBC and others with much specialised 
T/¥ equipment such as the Relay Links which facilitate the Eurovision programmes 
The acknowledged outstanding brilliance of “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” and 
MARCONIPHONE TELEVISION RECEIVERS made by EMI is largely attributab'ec 
to this unique experience in T/V technique, 

During his speech Mr. Lockwood said: “ We have been honoured in that on 
the first Royal Warrants granted by Her Majesty the Queen was to The Gramopho: 
Company Ltd. for the supply of Radio-Gramophones, Records, Radio, Televis 
and Electrical Household Apparatus. 

He then gave the following facts on EMI progress in the year under review :— 

EMI IS BY FAR THE LARGEST RECORD MANUFACTURING and marketine 
organisation in the world. EMI sales of records (HMV, COLUMBIA, PARI© 
PHONE, CAPITOL, etc.) increased by 33 per cent. during the year: the total near!) 
equalled all competitors added together. . 

CAPITOL record sales exceeded all calculated expectations; in addition, EM! 
ANGEL has become one of the four leading classical record companies in Americ: 

The great artists of the world are realising more and more the unequalled scop 
of the EMI Record marketing organisation. 

_EMIDICTA and MINIFON DICTATION MACHINES are still in strong demand 
EMI MAGNETIC TAPE factory—the largest in Europe—doubled its output during 
the year, indicating a great future for these products. 


The interests of EMI in ELECTRONIC CAPITAL GOODS include an exclusive 
Machine Tool control system, Computors, Stroboscopes, Oscilloscopes, Telemetr) 
equipment, Radar, Guided-missile equipment, Colour and Monochrome Televisio' 
transmission gear. EMI research and development resources in these fields are bein 
used extensively by Government Services and large industrial organisations. 

TOTAL SALES OF THE GROUP, £53,000,000 were £11,400,000 up on the previou 


year—the highest in the Company's history. Trading profit of the Group w: 
£2,417,000——an increase of £542,000 over the previous year. The total assets of (h 
Group have increased to £32,314,000. 


EMI EXPORTS for the year approximated £4,500,000—a material increase « 
the previous year. A detailed survey of EMI business through branches ai 
distributors in U.S.A., Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Fran 
Germany, Mediterranean countries, Scandinavia, the Far East and South Ame! 
showed that in almost every country material progress has been registered during | 
year. 

* A full report of the Chairman's speech has been circulated to all stockholde 

Copies will be sent gladly to interested readers on application. 
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ANGLO-ECUADORIAN 
OILFIELDS LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


(he thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
©! Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields Limited was 
he fd on December 11th in London, Mr F. C. 
Rowring, chairman, presiding. The follow- 

is an extract from his circulated statement 
for the year ended March 31, 1956: 


Crude oil production for the year was 
127,621 tons. This was 1,040 tons less than 
ihe peak figure of 328,661 tons recorded last 
year. There was again an increase in shallow 
well production, but this was insufficient to 
offset the decline in production from the 
dceper horizons. 


rhe Refinery at La Libertad operated at 
full capacity through the year, the total 
throughput of crude oil being 241,224 tons. 
Ihe slightly smaller throughput compared 
with last year is due to a variety of causes, 
but mainly to some imcrease in time spent 
on repairs and maintenance. Sales of refined 
products continued to increase, but not as 
rapidly as in the previous two years. 


rhe gasoline importation by your Company 
mounted to 15,758,568 gallons compared 
with 9,819,600 gallons for the previous year. 
These importations continue to involve your 
(Company in heavy financial losses, which are 
creasing every year. Despite strong repre- 
ntations to the Government we have not 
yet succeeded in obtaining any alleviation 

of this financial burden which we feel your 
Company should not be called upon to bear. 


SELLING PRICES 


The Government has not granted any 
nerease in selling prices of products since 
those which became effective on March 9, 
1955, and to which I made reference last 
year. The imecreases authorised at that time 
were less than those recommended by the 
Petroleum Commission set up by the 
Ecuadorian Government. No increase was 
granted on gasoline. 


Representations continue to be made to the 
Government for an upward revision in the 
selling prices of all products, and especially 
of gasoline. 


The new Contract with the Ecuadorian 


Government, referred to last year, was signed 
on January 4, 1956, 


The development of the new pool found 
on the concession of Carolina Oil Company 
was continued throughout the year with 
variable, but on the whole satisfactory results, 
Nine wells were completed. Of these, three 
were brought in with initial production of 
over 100 barrels per day, four were moderate 
producers, the initial production ranging from 
24 to 75 barrels per day and two gave only 
one or two barrels per day. 


Production for the year amounted to 
362,221 barrels, compared with 258,182 
barrels for the previous year. The increase 
in crude oil production, together with a 
reduction of over £20,000 in drilling expenses 
resulted in a profit of £95,744. 

The consolidated net profit of the Group 
arising from trading activities during the year 
at £955,551 compares with the net profits 
for 1955 before deduction of British Taxation 
of £632,428 (ne: after British Taxation 
£334,633). Your Board recommend that 
£187,500 be set aside for the payment of a 
dividend of tenpence for each 6s. 8d. of 
Ordinary Stock of the Company now in issue 
for and in respect of no specified period. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


CROMPTON PARKINSON 
LIMITED 


ACTIVE DEVELOPMENT OVERSEAS 
HOME FACTORIES EXPANSION 
MR ALBERT PARKINSON’S REVIEW 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
Crompton Parkinson Limited was held on 
December 12th, in London. Mr Albert 
Parkinson, MBE, the Chairman, presided. 
The following is an extract from his State- 
ment : 

Last year I expressed concern at the 
general economic prospect, which I felt 
would inevitably face your Company with 
problems and difficulties not of its own mak- 
img and largely beyond its own control. 
Today, I regret that I cannot say that this 
apprehension was unjustified. I can, how- 
ever, take pleasure in reporting to you that 
difficult operating conditions have been met 
and mainly overcome by your Company in a 
most satisfactory and successful way. 


In keeping with the Company’s policy of 
entrusting greater responsibility to younger 
men, Mr M. H. L. Lewis has been appointed 
an Assistant Managing Director, and Mr 
Michael Parkinson an Executive Director. 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows that while there is little change in the 
Surplus from Trading, Income from Trade 
Investments has substantially improved. The 
increase of £87,000 derives mainly from the 
receipt of the first dividend from Noyes 
(Australia) Proprietary Limited, a jointly 
owned Seiling Company formed in 1954. 
Having regard to our considerable capital 
commitments and current conditions, your 
Directors feel it is prudent not to recommend 
any increase in the distribution of the year’s 
surplus. The Interim Dividend of 4 per cent 
already declared and paid, together with the 
Final Dividend of 6 per cent and the Special 
Cash Bonus of a similar amount now recom- 
mended, will again make a total distribution 
of 16 per cent for the year. 


OVERSEAS 


In my remarks to you last year I dwelt 
briefly on our plans to go forward with the 
expansion of our manufacturing facilities in 
Australia. At Campbelltown our 250-acre 
site is now in its first stage of development. 
In India we are extending our range of manu- 
facture, particularly in the field of Switch- 
gear, and in Canada our new Switchgear fac- 
tory at Brantford, Ontario, has commenced 
production and is rapidly expanding its out- 
put to satisfy a full order book. I reiterate 
the belief which your Directors have in the 
future development of the British Common- 
wealth and the correctness of their policy of 
expanding your Company’s Commonwealth 
activities whenever and wherever a suitable 
opportunity arises. The expansion of your 
Company’s overseas activities in no way 
reduces or takes the place of our need to 
improve and expand our facilities at home to 
as great a degree as is prudent, and we have 
committed ourselves to a substantial pro- 
gramme of expansion and improvement. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The economic conditions which surround 
us, and under which we have to carry on our 
business, are no better than they were a year 
ago. Inflation and rising costs affect all our 
activities and, in spite of our efforts, must 
invariably tend to reduce our competitiveness 
overseas and our margin of profitability at 
home and abroad. 
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BIRMID INDUSTRIES 


SATISFACTORY PROFITS 


The annual general meeting of Birmid 
Industries, Limited, was held on December 
llth at Birmingham. 


Mr Edward Player (Deputy-Chairman and 
Managing Director) presided in the absénce 
Gi the Chairman, The Most Honourable the 
Marquess of Exeter, KCMG. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated address: 


In making my usual comments on the 
Accounts for the Financial Year ended July 
31, 1956, I am pleased to report that the 
level of activity in the Group Companies 
has been well maintained. Correspondingly 
profits also have kept at a satisfactory level, 
despite basic material and wage increases 
much exceeding any advances in selling 
prices. For this we have to thank the tech- 
nical advances made in our methods, and 
the diligence and foresight of the administra- 
tion of the various Companies. 


I would repeat that any serious fall in 
demand would depress profit margins, owing 
to the consequent undue proportion of fixed 
overheads which would then enter into our 
costs. 


I can assure you, however, that your Direc- 
tors are constantly alert to adopt whatever 
new ideas or machinery seem likely to im- 
prove efficiency and quality. Much of the 
capital expenditure now appearing in the 
accounts is devoted to these ends. I have 
no doubt that, in the event, our policy will 
be justified. 


STRENGTH OF RESOURCES 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows 
that the total of Capital and Reserves now 
stands at £11,156,337, an _ increase of 
£2,954,443 over last year. Thus the Issued 
Capital is covered some three and a half 
times and the proposed Dividend of 10 per 
cent plus Bonus of 7} per cent represents a 
return of 5 per cent gross on the total Capital 
and Reserves employed in the Group. 


Demand and output kept at a satisfactory 
level for most of the financial year. The 
recession in the motor and other trades later 
in the year, however, caused a reduction in 
our activities, mainly in the foundries. 


Our Companies’ products are in the main 
semi-finished and thus not available for direct 
export. The exception is in light alloy 
wrought goods, in which field Birmetals 
maintains a valuable proportion of sales. 


Additionally, this company now makes and 
exports an Etching Machine made under 
licence from the Dow Chemical Company of 
USA. This machine etches special mag- 
nesium alloy plates, producing line and half- 
tone engravings of a very high order of 
quality. 

As to the foundries, about 50 per cent of 
their products form essential components of 
such valuable exports as Motor Vehicles, 
Aircraft and engines, and general engineering 
products. 


As regards the future, I shall not venture 
on prophecy, knowing how prophets are re- 
garded in their own country. I must say, 
however, that for the next year or two we 
shal] face a buyers’ market in most sections, 
with lower demand and keener competition, 
We believe that, in enterprise, technical 
knowledge and experience, and in manufac- 
turing facilities, we are well equipped to 
meet sterner conditions, and to secure our 
share of available business. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HARRISONS & CROSFIELD 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Harrisons & Crosfield, Limited, was held 
on December 10th, in London. 


Sir Eric Miller, the chairman, presided and 
in the course of his speech said: It is 
gratifying that the good start which I was 
able to report to you 12 months ago was sus- 
tained to the end of the period, the gross 
profit for the year to June 30, 1956, before 
depreciation, taxation, etc., amounted to 
£1,884,000, an increase of £240,000 on the 
previous year, 


Nearly all the increase in the gross profit 
is absorbed by taxation, which at £915,000 
takes £236,000 more than in the previous 
year, so that, after deducting this and all 
charges, the net profit is only £18,000 up at 
£601,000. The final dividend of 10 per cent 
will make 15 per cent for the year on 
£1,500,000 Deferred Ordinary Stock, against 
the previous year’s total of 20 per cent on the 
then issued Stock of £1 million, equivalent to 
134 per cent on the present Stock. 


TEA 


Prices in world tea markets during 1956 
have not registered such wide fluctuations as 
they did in the previous two years, but a 
notable feature has been the very high level 
to which competitive demand raised prices 
for the limited quantities of fine tea available. 

The price concertina has closed and there 
is now a much smaller margin between the 
prices realised by this class of tea and the 
better liquoring Assams. There are now 
keen buyers of the lower qualities, which 


RECORD TURNOVER 
EXPORTS INCREASED 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Lillywhites Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 12th in London, Mr H. J. Benedictus, 
ACA (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The consolidated net profit for the past 
year is higher than last year by £4,463, or, 
after taxation and the deduction of that part 
of the profit due to shareholders outside 
the group, by £1,042. Taxation, unfor- 
tunately, accounts for £3,600 more than last 





MERLIMAU PEGOH, 
LIMITED 


CASH DISTRIBUTION 
FORESHADOWED 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Merlimau Pegoh, Limited was held on 
December 5th in London, Sir Harry 
Townend (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The group working profit 
before taxation amounted to £284,059 as 
compared with £166,733 for the previous 
year. The total crop for the group rose to 


LILLYWHITES LIMITED 


have risen by no less than 1/7d. per Ib 
within the last month. 


Such violent price movements are most 
disconcerting to all concerned in production 
and distribution. There is plenty of tea to 
come forward and an easier price situation 
may be expected to develop in the New Year. 
World production may be only 10 million Ib 
less than in 1955. Even so, it is running ahead 
of normal absorption. The future for pro- 
ducers of plain teas is dependent on the 
wholesome habit of tea-drinking being more 
encouraged. 


RUBBER 


A year ago the price of No. 1 RSS was 
at the inflated level of 40d. per lb. I did 
not, however, foresee that by the end of May 
the price would be down to 22d. per Ib. 
More recent events leading up to the block- 
ing of the Canal have brought the spot price 
for No. 1 RSS up to around 324d. in London. 


World consumption of Natural and 
Synthetic Rubber during 1956 is running 
at a rate of around 3 million tons per annum. 
In the USA the proportion of Natural used 
seems to be stabilising around 38 to 39 per 
cent. So long as Natural is available in 
ample quantities European manufacturers 
outside the Iron Curtain are using Synthetic 
on only a moderate scale. 


All the indications are that there will be a 
fairly close balance between production and 
consumption of Natural Rubber in 1956. As 
any substantial increase in the production of 
Natural can at best be gradual and as the 
world must not find itself short of rubber, 
some increase in synthetic producing capacity 
is a wise precaution. These violent fluctua- 
tions are most disconcerting to the Industry. 
Expansion in the use of motor transport in 
practically every country in the world is a 
certainty. The report was adopted. 


year. The turnover of your Company con- 
stitutes a record but the higher profit resulting 
has been almost completely absorbed by 
rising expenses. 

The main increases have occurred in the 
items of rates and wages. In my statement 
last year I referred briefly to the new assess- 
ments on shop property and said that 
although we had not yet been informed of 
the proposed new assessments in our case, it 
was certain that they would be much higher 
than in the past. This forecast was unfortu- 
nately justified. The total burden of rates 
borne by your Company is 64 per cent higher 
than last year. 

It is proposed to repeat the dividend we 
paid last year, namely, a final dividend of 
20 per cent, making 30 per cent for the 
year, together with a tax-free distribution 
of 5 per cent. 


7,489,100 Ib in the year under review from 
7,301,600 Ib in the previous year. 


It has been the policy of the Board for 
some ume past to dispose of certain outlying 
divisions where labour is difficult to obtain, 
and I am pleased to advise you that we have 
been successful in arranging the sale of Ayer 
Pa’abas Division of Pegoh Estate. The pro- 
ceeds amounted to some £28,000. Aver 
Tengah Estate has also been sold for approxi- 
mately £37,000. This estate was owned by 
Ayer Tengah Rubber Estates, Limited which 
is a wholly owned subsidiary of Merlimau 
Pegoh (Eastern), Limited, which in turn is 
a wholly owned subsidiary of your Company. 
Merlimau Pegoh (Eastern), Limited also held 
shares in Alor Gajah Rubber Estate, Limited 
which Company has also sold its estate, 
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WOLVERHAMPTON DIE 
CASTING COMPANY 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


The nineteenth annual general mecting of 
The Wolverhampton Die Casting Company 
Limited was held on December 12th at 
Wolverhampton, Mr W. C. Sproson, SAA, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from h 
culated statement: 


The financial year to June 30, 1956, started 
with our Order Book very healthy and 
industry active and optimistic. However, in 
February the requirements of the consumer 
goods industries generally, and the motor 
trade in particular fell off considerably in 
consequence of a reduction in exports coupled 
with the Government policy of reducing sales 
on the Home market. Ours is essentially 
a “jobbing” business, and our production 
programme is governed entirely by our 
customers’ requirements. Therefore, your 
Board felt it unwise to make drastic cuts in 
the labour force until such times as it had 
been proved beyond doubt that the set-back 
to the industries we serve was of more than 
a temporary nature. 


The Group Profit amounted to £146,229 
compared with £189,494 for the previous 
year. The Taxation provisions on the Profits 
of the year are £63,660. The directors pro- 
pose a final dividend of 20 per cent, less 
income tax, on the Ordinary shares. 


Since the end of the last financial year our 
trading position has not improved to any 
material extent, nor can any great improve- 
ment be looked for until there is an increase 
in the requirements for the motor and othe: 
consumer goods industries. 


The report and accounts were adopted 


Cif. 


NEW SKI SERVICE 


We are continuing the dry ski school, which 
we have operated now for some years with 
considerable success. This enables a skier 
to go immediately on the slopes without 
having to waste his precious time abroad in 
getting fit. This year, too, we have intro- 
duced a scheme for hiring ski boots. This 
essential part of a skier’s equipment is an 
expensive item, and by hiring them the novice 
is enabled to enjoy his holiday at a minimum 
of expense. 

Our Export Department has once more 
increased its sales, and we like to think that 
we are helping the nation, in however small 
a way, by collecting a certain amount of 
dollars. With the increasing number of 
visitors to this country it is reasonable to 
hope that our sales to them will continue to 
grow. The report was adopted. 


Ayer Tengah Rubber Estates, Limited and 
Merlimau Pegoh (Eastern), Limited wil!, 19 
due course, go into voluntary liquidation 
is anticipated that the amount which wi! de 
received as a result of these liquidations w!!! 
be sufficient to enable your Directors 
recommend a cash distribution, not su jcc! 
to income tax, of not less than 10 per cen! 
on the Ordinary Stock of your Company and 
to provide the appropriate profits tax. 

The replanting programme is procee.'n8 
according to plan. During the current +<4! 
we are replanting some 1,200 acres and «°Xt 
year it is hoped to deal with at least a furs oct 
1,400 acres. The total crop for the curi<nt 
year to date shows an improvement over '¢ 
corresponding period last year. 


The report was adopted. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


LEC TURESHT IN Aho AND 
ECONOMIC STATISTIC 
invited for a 


.pplications = on in 


metrics and Economic Statistics. Salary scale: 
x £50—€1,350. Initial Te accordi 
rience and qualifications. F.S. . and “hate 


wance benefits. 
\pplications (six copies) should be lodged, not later 
un December 31, 1956, with undersigned, from 
nom further particulars a tut 7. = ined. 
ROBT. HESON, 
val University Court. 





SENIOR LONDON ADVERTISING 
AGENCY will have a vacancy shortly for a 
marketing man On an important group of 


accounts. The job will be to apply market 
research principles to the clients planning 
problems Familiarity with market research 
methods and their actical limitations is 
therefore essential, although the successful 


applicant need not necessarily have become expert 
, 7 anes out field surveys in all their practical 
detail 

The important points are that he should have 
sufficient business acumen to gras selling 
problems as they crop up, and enough familiarity 
with market research to recognise where it can 
contribute to their solution, 

The Agency is of long standing, ong highly 





regarded by its competitors.—Box 
NATIONAL COAL BOARD, Northern (N & © 
Division, invite applications for superannuable 


appointments in their Organisation and Methods Branch 

Divisional Headquarters, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The 
successful candidates will be required to undertake studies, 
“ thio the Division, of office organisation, staff and office 
methods and mechanisation. 

Applicants should preferably have experience in oO &M 

similar work, a recognised pr ation 
or University degree, and experience in ; ‘position of 
responsibility in a large organisation. A knowledge of 
the Coal Industry would be an advantage. Salary within 
the scale of £1,085 x £35—£1,475, according to qualifica- 
tons and experience. 

Applications, giving date of birth and full details of 
education, qualifications and experience, to Staff Director, 
National Coal Board, Northern (N & C) Division, 
Whitley Road, Longbenton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 12, by 
December 21, 1956. Please quote OM3. 


HE WHITE FISH AUTHORITY invite applications 

for a Junior Executive appointment as Research 
Assistant in the Economics and Statistics Department. 
The duties of the post will be primarily concerned with — 
Authority's current programme of research into ecarni 
xpenses and tivity of various sections of 
white fish pr ing and distributing systems. 
Applicants should be University graduates, preferably 
with a degree in economics or statistics, and experience 
n @ commercial statistical office. while not essential, 
would be an advantage. 





Salary scale £625 x £35—£800, the point of entry 
depending on qualifications and experience. A _ contribu- 
tory pension scheme is in operation, and luncheon 


vouchers and a five-day week are among other conditions 

! service. 

Applications, giving names of two referees, should be 
sent to the Secretary/Solicitor, White Fish Authority, 
lilbury House, Petty France, S.W.1, within seven days 
of the date of this advertisement. 


h ARKET ANALYSIS.—Expanding firm of high-class 
h Woollen Merchants (West End) is establishing new 
post for initial analysis of full sales potential in many 
narkets (Home and Export), and for subsequent detailed 
measurement of progress. Candidates, preferably female 
ind aged 23-25, should possess University degree or sound 
knowledge economics, languages an advantage. Successful 
applicant must be capable of working alone from published 
data and of submitting complete analyses to Managing 
Director.—Box 577. 


DMINISTRATIVE OFFICER required by the 
C.B.’s Marketing Department at London Head- 
quarters, Duties include both general administration and 
Committee work, the latter requiring the preparation of 
minutes and papers on commercial and allied technical 
subjects relating to the Board's marketing operations. 
Proved administrative ability and a high standard of 
drafting are essential Appointment (superannuable) 
according to qualifications and experience within inclusive 
scale £1,159-£€1,575 (male). 


Write, with full particulars of age, education, qualifica- 
ms and experience, to National Coal Board, Staff 
Department, obart House, London, SW.1. marking 


envelope X.513 before December 27, 1956 


FDUCATION OFFICER required by the Stee] Company 
of Wales Limited (Steel Division). 

The successful candidate will be head of the Education 
ind Training Department in the Steel Division 

He will be responsible for a wide variety of training 
schemes for juveniles and adult operatives, craftsmen and 
foremen. Initiative and administrative ability are necessary 
onsiderations, and a knowledge of engineering and/or 
technical education will be an advantage 

The salary will be in accordance 
jualifications, 

Those wishing to apply should write for 
\pplication Form to :— . 
Superintendent, Personnel Services, The Steel Company 
of Wales Limited (Steel Division), Abbey Works. Port 
lalbot, Glam. 
APELIC ATIONS are invited for appointment of Head 

of Marketing Research section of the Metal Box 
Company. Ltd. Experience of market research among 
manufacturers and retailers is of greater importance 
than consumer research experience Apply, quoting 
reference ISZ/1, to Staff Division, The Metal Box Com- 
wi Ltd.. The Langham, Portland Place. London, 


with age and 


official 


CONOMICS. A. C. Nielsen Co., Ltd., Oxford, require 

a graduate for work on general economic trends. 
Marketing research experience unnecessary. Write full 
details qualifications, experience, etc., to Personnel 
Manager, 109 St. Aldate’s, Oxford. 

ESEARCH OFFICER required by market research 

company to handle statistical side of surveys. Appli- 
cants should be under 30 and qualified in statistics or 
mathematics.—Write full details Box 4582. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


The Export Market Research Department of a large 
engineering group invites applications for three 


vacemeles _ 

Senior Post, requiring an imaginative economist, 
Preferably between 28 and 40 years ) age, to follow 
and interpret home and export market trends. He will 
be responsible for directing and developing the Economic 
Analysis and Interpretation side of the Department’s 
ae Repertonce " a application of economics 

air for r’ 
essential short and lucid presentation are 
wo Assistant Posts, which also demand a 

clear and brief exposition in plain. English :-— wr ten 

(1) Requiring a male University Graduate to handle the 
collation and interpretation of statistics ‘oduced 
subsidiary companies. A good degree in onomics is 
needed, and a familiarity with the industrial application 
of statistics. 

(2) Requiring a male or female University Graduate 
to collect information relevant to the Group’s activities, 
and produce a regular Bulletin. 

Salaries in all three cases will be commensurate with 
qualifications and experience.—Application forms should 
be obtained from the Secretary, Market Research Depart- 
ment, (Export) Ltd., 58-72 John Bright Street. 


Birmingham, 
PETFOODS LIMITED — 


A new opening exists in the MARKET a 
Department of Petfoods Limited, Melton Mowbr 

The position, which is that of SURVEYS SUPER- 
VISOR, is for women applicants of up to 30 years old. 

The scope of the position, which provides an excellent 
training for work at an executive level, involves rtici- 
pation in coding and editing of surveys, analysis and 
Presentation of results, design and piloting of question- 
Maires, and general co-ordination of field supervision, 
together with occasional ie | of field-workers. 

The successful applicant will live in Melton Mowbray, 
but her work will take her to other parts of the country. 

Applications from Graduates in the Social Sciences or 
Commerce would be particularly welcome, and a know- 


ledge of statistical techniques would be a _ distinct 
advantage. 

Previous industrial experience is NOT required 

This is an important staff position, and a_ salary 
commensurate with ability, experience and job respon- 
sibility will be paid. 

Applicants should write to the Personnel Officer. 
Petfoods Limited, Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, 
giving the following information: 

Personal details with educational background and 


business experience if any. 





MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to advise on the selection of a 


MATERIALS CONTROLLER 


for a well-known company of food manufacturers 
situated in a pleasant country town. Duties 
include negotiation for 
mainly meat, 
scale. Considerable travel is involved, but where 
practicable permission may be given on occasions 
for the Controller to be accompanied by his wife 
at the Company's expense. 

Candidates should have had extensive experience 
of commodity buying on an international scale, 
and must have successfully opened up new 
sources of supply for these goods. Candidates 
should also have an interest in and knowledge 
of world affairs—especially as they influence 
supplies and prices. An Honours Degree, with 


economics and/or statistics, would be an 
advantage. Age 35-40. Initial salary not less 
than £5,000, together with exceptional 
non-contributory pension. life assurance and 


sickness schemes. 

No information will be passed to our clients 
without the candidate knowing their identity 
and giving permission. Inquiries with brief 

rsonal details to . Fryer (S198). 
Reomegement Selection Limited. 17 Stratton Street. 
London. 


HOUSING TRUST CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
DESIGNATE 


The Western Region Production Development Board, 
with the approval and support of the Government of the 
Western Region of Nigeria, intends to establish a Western 
Region Housing Trust. The objects of the Trust will be 
the development of Housing Estates as well as fostering 
the growth of home ownership. Applications are invited 
for the post of Chief Executive Officer Designate of the 
Trust In the preliminary stages his chief duties will be 
to assist in drafting legislation and in drawing up _ plans 
for the establishment and operation of the Trust. During 
this period he will be engaged on the staff of the Board 
but, subject to satisfactory performance, will become the 
Chief Officer of the Trust when formed. His duties will 
then include (a) organising the development of housing 
estates and (b) promoting home-ownership on building 
society lines 

Applicants should possess wide administrative experience 
in such fields as planning, development,’and financing of 
housing areas and of home ownership schemes. Academic 
and professional qualifications will be an advantage. 

Salary will be £2,500-£3,500, point of entry depending 

ualifications and experience 
On Further details of the proposed Trust and of the Board’s 
Terms and Conditions of Service can be obtained from: 
The London Representative, 
Western Region Production Development Board 
18 Grosvenor em. 
London, S$ 
to whom applications, giving full " setails of experience, 
qualifications, etc., should be addressed; replies to reach 
him not later than January 31, 1957. 

General Terms of Employment : House, with basic 
furniture, provided at rental of £150 per annum ; Provident 
Fund: Outfit Allowance £60; Free Medical Service; 
Free passage for wife: home leave at full pay at the rate 
of five days per month of overseas service Low income 
tax. 


PLIN AND BARRETT LTD., of Yeovil, Somerset, 

require an Assistant Personnel Officer with prospect 
of succession within three years.—Applications to the 
Secretary. 
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S6pewe FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOUSE in the 
S.A. seeks men or women cashiers, experienced 
in handling foreign currencies. Starting salaries $300 per 
oath th possibility of improvement twice yearly. 
promotional possibilities. Banking ecxperience 
dealvable Preference to those with knowledge of Spanish 
or other foreign languages. Interviews arranged in 
London.—Write to Deak and Co., Inc., 75 West Street, 
New York 6, N.Y. 





‘CHAIRMEN/MANAGING DIRECTORS 


PR aa uae Executive (47), shortly free, whole 

= n years ‘at Board level and 
as roup -D. in capital/consumer goods. Used to 
quick Setaction of weakness, latent strength. Arts Degree, 
engineer trai . widely travelied/connected, especially in 
N. America.—Box 572. 


OUNG man, 31, well educated (Paris Univ.), 
previous exp. export, present B.B.C., seeks position 
public relations or simi rf with international organisa- 
tion ; blicity, etc.; top refs.—Box 583. 
CTUARY, early ‘30s. for several years head of stock- 
brokers’ investment department, desires more scope 
in similar post with larger firm, pension fund or institu- 
tion. Expert in all aspects of work, including rtfolio 
management, report writing. gilt-switching, etc.—Box 581 
HARTERED PATENT AGENT, with several years’ 
experience as head of patent department working in 
close concert with management, research, and develop- 
ment departments, and with experience in negotiating, 
and advising on, agreements, seeks responsible position 
in organisation having a live policy on research and 
development.—Box 579. 
CONOMICS GRADUATE, 27, ex-Colonial Admini- 
strative Service, Malaya ; a committee, 
liaison work, report writing ced A. ; widely travelled 
N America ; seeks . commerce or 
preferably as assistant, but any 








linguist, 


publishing, sane 
— — prospects considered, London or provinces.— 


$< (ECON) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
“oa 


ERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainabie 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, porenament or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus of .C.C, Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E. free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. ; ay 
detached contemporary house designed by 
Lionel Brett in Guildford. Three bedrooms fitted 








wardrobes. Open pian living space. Separate fight 
lounge, Oak and beech flooring on ground floor. Centra) 
heating throughout. Garage. Garden. Glorious views. 


£5,500 Freehold.—Owner : Isaacs, 142 Norbiton 
Hall, NN Surrey. 6746. 
RIMAVERA, 149 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1, 
remind all their busy customers that they will be 
ope until 5 p.m. the following Saturdays before 
tT yl ==. and 22nd. Primavera for 
exquisite Christmas 
HE English and ious ‘Joint Co-operative Wholesale 
Society Limited wishes to thank all applicants for 
the position of Sales Manager and to say that an appoint- 


ment has now been q 
URSE in Work Study. The School of Time & 
course starts January 


Motion Study’s next 6 weeks’ 
2ist. Fee 150 gns. Enquiries to 29 Cork Street, W.1. 
REGent 0516. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING 


Five Scholarships up to £160 and one up to £240 will 
be awarded on the result of an examination held in 
February. Also Exhibitions for Music and Art 

Apply to the Headmaster As 

HRISTMAS is all the more cheerful for a few bottles 

of Duff Gordon's EL CID Sherry A Christmas 
Sherry—fine, light Amontillado. Your wine-merchant 
Stocks it. Don’t wait till the last minute. though 
There’s a big demand. 











SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1.000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D... Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD 


EAD BIBLE THRO’ in year—an absorbing serial— 
20 min. daily. Tables (a unique system) free, post 2$d 
—Mr Viner Hall, The Institute, Neva-rd.. Weston-s-Mare 
ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incor 
porated in Canada with Limited Liability) DIVIDEND 
NOTICE, ORDINARY CAPITAL STOCK.—At a Meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors held today a -regular divi- 
dend of Seventy-five cents and an extra dividend of 
Twenty-five cents per share on the Ordinary Capital 
Stock was declared in respect of the year 1956 payable 
in Canadian Funds on February 28, 1957, to sharcholders 





of record at 3.30 p.m. on January 4, 1957 By order of 
the Board, FREDERICK BRAMLEY. Secretary Mon- 
treal, December 10, 1956. eS 

ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (dncor- 


porated in Canada with Limited Liability) DIVIDEND 
NOTICE, PREFERENCE STOCK.—At a Meeting of the 
Board of Directors held today a final dividend of Two 
per cent on the Preference Stock was declared in respect 
of the year 1956 pagans on February 1, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at 3.30 p.m. on December 31, 1956 
By order of the Board, FREDERICK BRAMLEY. Secre- 
tary Montreal, December 10, 1956 


HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest range 


of books on Economics, Politics, History, Anthro 
pology and the Social Sciences World-wide mailing 
service. Second-hand books bought —Ii-12 Clements ~ 
Passage, Aldwych, London, ak ol 

—~EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education. etc Also 
many Practical (non-¢xamination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 


mentioning oo, or subjects in which interested. to 
the Secretary (G9 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 





The Economist : 


Australia : £8. my (sterling) Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. Iran : £6 
Canada : $21.50 or £7.14s. Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. 

East Africa : £5.5s. Hongkong : £7 

Egypt : £5.5s. India & Ceylon : £6 


traq : £6 
Israel : £6 


pan: £9 
Malaya | : £6.15s. 


Annual Air Subscription Rates 


New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : 
Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.) : 


S. America and VW. indies : £7.15s 


£5.5s. Sadan : £5.10s. 
Union of S. Africa : €5.10s. 
£5.10s. U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s 
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INVESTING FOR THE FUTURE IN 


SULPHURIC ACID 
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Acid Manufacture at Cockle Creek, New South Wales, 


The expansion of land under grass in New South Wales and the parallel in- 
crease in the demand for fertilisers to enrich the new pasturages, has stepped 
up the demand for sulphuric acid in the production of superphosphates. 
C.Z.C. has built this additional acid plant rated at 35,000 tons a year as 
part of its programme for developing the natural resources of Australia. <A TT ad 





THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 
LONDON MELBOURNE MONTREAL 
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